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PREFACE 


IN view of the copious multiplication of art monographs in this century, 
there may seem no excuse for a new book on one of the Italian Old 
Masters; but there are a few gaps still left, and this book has been 
written in the hope of filling a very conspicuous one. 

_ Paolo Veronese has -been strangely neglected by modern art- 
biographers. The only monograph in English which attempts to deal 
with his work is the volume in Messrs. Newnes’s Art Library (n.d.), 
where some sixty of his reputed works are nicely reproduced and intro- 
duced by a short essay by Mrs. Arthur Bell, which is inevitably quite 
inadequate and may fairly be described as uncritical. 

As regards books in other languages, Charles Yriarte’s volume on 
Veronese in the series Les Artistes Célébres (1888) is like the rest of his 
work, which I have heard aptly described as being “ more genial than 
profound.” At any rate, he does not enter sufficiently into detail to 
satisfy the serious student. F. H. Meiszner’s volume in the Knackfusz 
Kinstler-Monographien (1897) is already hopelessly out of date in its 
facts and attributions. The Italian Life by Pietro Caliari (2nd edition, 
1909) is a careful work and well-documented: the author somewhat 
handicapped himself by lying so prostrate before the memory of his 
famous ancestor; but it would be ungracious not to acknowledge my 
obligations to his researches, 

But my most fervent acknowledgments are due to that most 
learned and reliable authority on Venetian art, Detlev, Freiherr von 
Hadeln. His article on Paolo Veronese in the Thieme-Becker Lexicon, 
his contributions to the Prussian Jahrbuch, and his notes to the last 
edition of Ridolfi, have saved me an incalculable amount of research 
as regards facts, though I have not always been able to endorse his 
opinions. His Venezianische Zeichnungen der Spdtrenaissance came to 
my notice after my manuscript had gone to the printers, but I have 
been able to insert references to it. With his help, I have compiled 
what I humbly claim to be the first publication to give a really adequate 
account, in English at any rate, of the career and work of Paolo Veronese. 

I have worded my title with some care, for I do not claim to give 
a minute biography extending to every domestic and social detail. 
It has not been my aim to chronicle the ‘ small beer’ of private life 
or the anecdotal gossip which so easily adheres to great names. I have 
sought to take into account whatever throws light on the career and work 
of Veronese, but I have ignored whatever does not seem to do so. 
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I have spared the reader footnotes and, as far as possible, precise 
references. He or she must accept my assurance that nothing has been 
stated as a fact that cannot be verified in one or other of the works 
which find a place in my list of Sources. 

I have not regarded myself as a mere encomiast. To spread oneself 
on clichés, or to gush over obvious merits in general terms, would be to 
waste valuable space. Great art does not need praise, but only criticism 
that understands and discriminates. Veronese’s place in the Pantheon 
of painters is so assured that one can pay him the compliment of 
pointing out the occasional fault, without any fear of detracting from the 
general greatness of his work. 

The reader will naturally be curious as to the author’s qualifications 
for his task. I have to admit that I am neither a practising artist nor a 
professional art-critic. But I can claim to have taken a lifelong interest 
in the history and criticism of painting, and to have at my elbow (in 
something more than a figurative sense) a trained artist, who must not, 
however, be held responsible for any opinions here expressed. I 
have not had the advantage of inspecting every single work attributed 
to Veronese; but I have seen all his more important pictures, and in 
rey case where I cannot claim personal knowledge, I have definitely 
said so. 

My thanks are due to more individuals than I can specifically name. 
In some cases I have acknowledged my obligation in the text or in the 
list of plates; but here I must name Sir Robert and Lady Witt for giving 
me such ready access to their wonderful Library of Reproductions, to 
the officials, high and low, of the Print Room of the British Museum, 
of the library of the Victoria and Albert Museum, and of various foreign 
galleries and collections, especially Professor Stix (of the Albertina) 
and the Director of the Gallery at Vicenza, also to numerous corre- 
spondents (such as the editor of the Burlington Magazine) who have in 

iverse ways treated me with helpful courtesy. 

I am not so misguided as to suppose that my efforts to do justice 
to my subject have proved so entirely successful as to preclude the 
probability of mistakes and shortcomings. I am hoping, however, 
that reviewers and art-critics generally will take this volume seriously 
enough to correct its mistakes and to indicate where its shortcomings 
can be supplemented and rectified. 
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HIS CAREER AND WORK 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


IN Paolo Caliari, two great schools of painting reached their culmina- 
tion—that of Verona, where he was born, and that of Venice, where he 
settled in early manhood and did his best work. 

No one will challenge the accuracy of that statement as regards 
Verona; but as regards Venice, it may be thought that absorption in 
the work of Paolo has led me to claim too much, unless I hasten to 
explain that it is not implied that his artistic merits exceeded those of 
Titian, but simply that, in point of time, he was the latest-born of the 
great Venetians, whose mastery of the art of painting he displayed 
without diminution, while in some respects he AEA fresh lustre to the 
glory of the Venetian school. 

So keen was Caliari’s pride in his native place, that he added to 
his Christian name the epithet Veronese; and yet his pride in the city of 
his adoption was no less keen. He has rightly been called “ the painter 
of the glory of Venice.’”’ That glory was a matter, not of intellectual 
pre-eminence, but of material prosperity and wealth. It was a type of 
greatness which should have a special interest for the average English- 
man, since it was based on sea-power and trade. Lepanto, twice cele- 
brated by Paolo’s brush, was the Venetian Trafalgar, and Venezia, who 
so often figures on his canvases as the personification of the Republic, 
becomes by degrees almost identical in build and aspect with the wave- 
ruling Britannia. In both States a buxom matron becomes, to all intents 
and purposes, the object of popular worship. Even the prescriptive 
religion of Venice bore a distant resemblance to Anglicanism in its 
subjection to the State and its independent attitude towards the 

apacy. 
E Pre Venetian painter of the sixteenth century executed the com- 
missions given him by the ecclesiastical authorities to the best of his 
ability, though often on lines which may have scandalised most of his 
fellow-artists nearer Rome; but his whole-hearted enthusiasm was 
5 I 
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reserved for commissions from the civil authorities, intended to promote 
the glory of Venice and her doges. ia 

“* Above all, no mystic raptures, no asceticism,’” seems to have been 
the motto in widest circulation; ** let us appeal, neither to heart nor to 
mind, but to the eye.” That, at any rate, must have been the maxim 
accepted by Paolo, whose true cult was the splendour of life as lived in 
Renaissance Venice. He was, I should say, a genuinely pious man, 
cheerfully fulfilling the duties of the Christian life, and conforming to 
the rites and obligations of the Church: it was, for instance, a chill 
caught in an ecclesiastical procession that brought his life to a premature 
close. But, essentially, his nature seems to have been rationalistic and 
mundane, distrustful of emotional appeals, impatient of antiquarianism 
and conventions. ‘ 

Writers on Italian art usually refer to his preference for certain 
subjects and incidents; but how much choice had the artist in those 
days? Personal predilection could assert itself far less in choice than 
in treatment of subject. Paolo Veronese could, perhaps, influence the 
decision of a private donor; but he would usually have to paint the 
subjects hee at the time stood high in popular estimation. He 
treated them, however, in his own way. His Madonna and Child, for 
instance, seems to tell us less of that inscrutable relationship than of his 
own practical persuasion that the Divine Infancy has made babyhood 
adorable for ever. His Adoration of the Magi, in addition to that, con- 
veys to us his sense of reverence for old age, as represented in the most 
prominent worshipper. “‘ If you must have a Christ and the Centurion,” 
he seems to say, “ the Christ shall be devoutly handled, by all means; 
but the manly humility of the Centurion is what interests me.” A 
Finding of Moses is, no doubt, congenial to his brush, because it can so 
naturally become a féte champétre on the banks of the Adige. He will 
paint you an Assumption of the Virgin, but without real conviction. 
He will carry out a Martyrdom, but with no attempt to churn your 
feelings. He will throw himself into a Wedding of Cana; but it shall 
be celebrated in Venice. 

We can easily imagine him saying, ‘‘ I don’t pretend to know what 
a wedding-feast looked like in Palestine fifteen hundred years ago. I 
doubt if historical exactitude is possible. Besides, there are hundreds 
of traditional representations. I am going to let people see what a 
Venetian wedding-feast looks like in this century. I will bear witness 
to my own time and locality, and not attempt to cast my mind back 
to a remote past. I will make my art alive and lively, by painting what 
I have myself seen and what I have actually experienced.” 

We happen to know that, as often as not, a public festa was pro- 
claimed by edict, when a Venetian Senator married. We have records, 
too, of the pageantry and feasting that accompanied the stay of a dis- 
tinguished visitor in Venice. We can study the ever-growing list 
of annual pageants instituted by the Republic, in addition to the 
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anniversary festivities of the various scuole or guilds. This was the 
sort of feast which Paolo witnessed, again and again, with his own eyes, 
and he depicted it with entire sympathy and understanding. This 
sensuous but refined display of opulence, this aristocratic but not 
exclusive love of fine things, was what moved him; and, like a wise 
man, he recorded his emotional reaction to it all, thus making his art 
vital with the praise of life. 

) Iam not quite sure that, even here, his aim is not, to some extent, 
religious. To anyone suggesting that Christ is treated with insufficient 
respect in the Louvre Wedding-Feast, he may conceivably have retorted, 
“Is not that exactly how we do treat Him nowadays?’’ Or to one 
objecting to the incongruity of placing two dog-petting children just 
in front of The Saviour at Emmaus, he may have explained that ‘“* those 
particular children are always petting that particular dog, and they 
are placed where I like to think of them as being—at Christ’s feet.” 
No doubt, interpretations of this kind are easily read into a picture, 
and perhaps Paolo was hardly the man to combine consciously art with 
sermonising. We shall do best, probably, if we take such pictures as 
prompted, first and last, by fidelity to the spirit of his own time. 

‘There was, of course, another side to the art of Paul Veronese, 
which “ is not to be fully estimated until he is seen at play among the 
fantastic chequers of the Venetian ceilings.’”” So Ruskin has said, and 
so everyone will agree, although, as I have already suggested, it might 
be more accurate to speak of him as being “ at worship ” there, rather 
than “at play.’”’ At first sight, these great decorations, with their 
mythological and allegorical themes, seem inconsistent with his aspira- 
tion to represent actual existence. But even here he remains an 
actualist (if the word be permissible), striking a balance of the ideal 
and the real. For these ceiling-panels very largely represent the 
deification of Venezia. They are votive offerings to the greatness and 
the glory of the Republic. 

Where Paolo positively fails, as he does on very rare occasions, 
the failure is probably to be attributed to the fact that his subject is 
not real to him. His heartfelt hagiology, apparently, did not embrace 
The Coronation of the Virgin, which was, moreover, an incident without 
any parallel in the life of Renaissance Venice. He makes a scenic 
performance of it, such as would have made a direct appeal to the 
hearts of ‘‘ Keepsake ” readers a hundred years ago. 

Apart from such lapses, we note everywhere the accent of truth, 
not only truth of gesture, attitude, and texture in animated, uncon- 
ventional compositions, without exaggeration, posturing, or grimace, 
but also a most loving truth of light and colour, the colour wonderful 
in its sureness of values and its subtle gradation of tints, the light 
penetrating to every nook, the atmosphere surrounding every figure, 
so that, in the words of a modern artist, ‘‘ you feel that the action 
continues outside the picture.” 
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In nearly all Paolo’s work, what strikes one more, perhaps, than 
anything else, is the gusto—the zest and rapid decisiveness—with which 
he seems to have worked. He must have painted almost incessantly, 
and for the sheer joy of it—joy in his own creative energy. His total 
production was enormous, even allowing for the assistance of devoted 
relatives and the industry of the journeymen of his bottega; and 
remarkably little of it falls below a very high standard. But he never 
gives any impression of exhaustion or effort. No matter how vast and 
crowded his canvas, he invariably rises to the amplitude of his surface 
and of his subject. His abounding vitality exults in the difficulty of his 
task and, ohne Hast, ohne Rast, fulfils it with consummate and easy 
mastery. No one illustrates better the dictum of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
that ‘‘a picture must not only be done well, it must seem to have been 
done easily.”” We know, or should know, that it is never as easy as it 
seems. Ruskin, indeed, speaks of Veronese’s compositional faculty 
as though it were intuitive and no more difficult to exercise than 
the faculty of eating or drinking; but then Ruskin never knew, as Turner 
once complained, “* how difficult it all was.” 

Reynolds, curiously enough, accused Veronese of having “ painted 
with no other purpose than to be admired for his skill and expertness 
in the mechanism of painting, and to make a parade of his art.” That 
seems to me one of the most unjustifiable criticisms ever perpetrated 
by one who was entitled to criticise. I doubt if anyone has ever been 
less guilty of blazoning his skill and knowledge. 

As a matter of fact, it is only the practising and practised painter 
who can appraise aright the technical skill and the artistry of Paolo 
Veronese—the solidity of his knowledge, the supple freedom of his 
draughtsmanship, the thoughtfulness of his colour-scheme, the attention 
to pattern without any loss of verisimilitude, the bold and successful 
spacing, the countless difficulties faced and overcome. 

And yet this is the man that many, including even Ruskin, who 
certainly knew better, speak of as “ thoughtless.” Those ceiling- 
decorations with their bold foreshortenings, or those wide canvases 
with their flowing arabesques, developed so spontaneously, as it seems, 
from natural appearances, could never have come into being without 
extraordinarily hard thinking. Paolo may not have had a remarkably 
lofty imagination, but he certainly had a fertile and a vivid one. Like 
the “ good painter ’’ of whom Durer wrote, he was “ full of figures 
within.” If his mind was not extraordinarily subtle, it was, at least, 
vigorous and clear; and it was precisely because of his mental alertness 
and power, his rapidity of thought and clarity of judgment, that he 
was able to paint with an attack and aplomb that kept his work fresh 
and serene, quite unlike that of the thoughtless and vacillating worker. 
In Paul Veronese, a powerful brain was at the service of well-trained 
fingers, and their joint product was a vast output of veracious and 
dexterous work, free from any taint of self-consciousness or strain. 
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And Ruskin, after all, makes ample amends in a passage of such elo- 
quence and generous appreciation that it can hardly be omitted here, 
in spite ofits length. ‘‘ Veronese chooses to represent the great relation 
of visible things to each other, to the heavens above and to the earth 
beneath. He holds it more important to show how a figure stands 
relieved from delicate air or marble wall; how, as a red, or purple, or 
white figure, it separates itself in clear discernibility, from things not 
red, nor purple, nor white; how infinite daylight shines round it; how 
its blackness and darkness are, in the excess of their nature, just as 
limited and local as its intensity of light—all this, I say, he feels to be 
more important than showing merely the exact measure of the spark 
of sunshine that gleams on a dagger-hilt or glows on a jewel. All this, 
moreover, he feels to be harmonious—capable of being joined in one 
great system of spacious truth. And with inevitable watchfulness, 
inestimable subtlety, he unites all this in tenderest balance, noting in 
each hair’s-breadth of colour, not merely what its rightness or wrong- 
ness is in itself, but what its relation is to every other on his canvas; 
restraining, for truth’s sake, his exhaustless energy; reining back, for 
truth’s sake, his fiery strength; veiling, before truth, the variety of 
brightness; penetrating, for truth, the discouragement of gloom; 
ruling his restless invention with a rod of iron; pardoning no error, 
no thoughtlessness, no forgetfulness; and subduing all his powers, 
impulses and imaginations to the arbitrament of a merciless justice and 
the obedience of an incorruptible verity ”” (Modern Painters, III., Iv., 
i11., 16). And soon afterwards Ruskin, who through forty years of 
critical writing never wavered in recommending Veronese as one of the 
few supremely reliable guides for the painter, adds this further verdict: 
“ Classed by one kind of merit, as, for instance, purity of expression, 
Angelico will stand highest; classed by another, sincerity of manner, 
Veronese will stand highest; classed by another, love of beauty, Leo- 
nardo will stand highest; and so on.” 

But there is still, in some quarters, a disposition to deride Ruskin 
as an art critic; in justice, therefore, to my subject, I take the liberty of 
quoting a few further opinions, which must entirely acquit me of any 
charge of being led by parti pris into claiming too much for Veronese. 

Mr. Berenson, a critic of a very different school from that of Ruskin, 
says: “‘ The lack of intellectual tradition in the school that produced 
him prevented his raising himself to the rarest peak of all. But, taken 
as a whole, he was as much the greatest master of the pictorial vision 
as Michelangelo was of the plastic, and it may be doubted whether, 
as a mere painter, Paul Veronese has ever been surpassed ” (Worth 
Italian Painters, p. 91). 

Mr. Kenyon Cox, who has won renown in America for the practice 
as well as for the criticism of art, insists that ‘* in the work of no other 
master whatever—not even in that of Titian—are so many of the great 
elements of painting combined in so high a degree of perfection. If 
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he is not the greatest of all masters, he is assuredly the most complete 
painter that ever lived. With him the art of painting reached its 
highest point—its greatest balance of all possible virtues. If it has 
gained something in the changes it has undergone since his day, it has 
lost more than it has gained ”’ (Concerning Painting, p. 128). 

The Frenchman Couture agrees: “ Let us speak of his method 
of painting. It is not that of Titian. I do not hesitate to say that it 
is the painting par excellence. There is nothing beyond it. It is the 
apogee ”’ (Entretiens d’ Atelier). 

And lastly, for I must not quote indefinitely, here is the opinion 
of the Director of our own National Gallery, a fine craftsman and a 


discriminating critic: “‘ Veronese maintains so serenely and so justly — 


the balance between the conflicting claims of form and colour, of 
pattern and dimensional presentation, that he gives the critic very little 
hold either for stricture or for rhapsodies. He is a painter’s painter, 
and as all writing on art now tends towards sympathy with the painter’s 
point of view, the time may not be far distant when he will be discovered ” 
(Old Masters and Modern Art : Italian Schools). 

Veronese has, no doubt, his detractors also. Some take his 
anachronisms amiss, and complain that he tramples historical accuracy 
under foot. With this point I have already dealt, and here need simply 
add that great art has always been careless of anachronism. To me it 
seems as foolish to censure Paolo because he represented the past in the 
costume and setting of the present, as it would be to blame Shakespeare 
for the Elizabethan mise-en-scéne of his Roman plays. It is impossible 
to appreciate Veronese, or any other artist, aright, unless we try to 
understand his point of view and motive. I have tried to show that 
Paolo’s real object was to delineate faithfully Venetian society as it 
actually lived and dressed, to leave to posterity an accurate pictorial 
chronicle of his own day and country. And he succeeded in that aim. 
He has given us lively pictures of true life, lived by manly men and 
womanly women, truthful observations of contemporary manners set 
down in a style of transparent ease and grace. eet ‘ 

_._ We are told also that he was shallow, merely scenic and objective, 
without any depth of feeling or tragic power. Admittedly, Paolo’s 
main interest is in the scene, and does not concern itself much with the 
inner meaning of things or with the deeper springs of human conduct. 
He would probably have agreed with Cézanne in “ detesting all psycho- 


logy and suchlike excrescences.” It is of Veronese that the great 


Post-Impressionist says, “‘ His psychology is the relationship of his 
tones. That is where his emotion lies. That is his personal history, 
his truth, his profoundness. Because, don’t you see, he’s a painter. 
Neither poet, nor philosopher” (quoted from Art and Counterfeit, 


Margaret H. Bulley, London, 1925). In the psychological jargon of 


44 


to-day, he was essentially an “ extravert,” preoccupied with the ob- 
servation of facts, and not with the consideration of abstractions. We 
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ought to be able to appreciate his temperamental standpoint and his 
successful arrangements of objective facts without claiming that he 
succeeded in directions where he neither sought nor won distinction. 

*Monotonous ”’ is yet another term of disparagement which is 
sometimes levelled at Veronese; and there is, perhaps, a sameness in his 
better-known pictures which becomes a trifle wearisome. But I have 
found myself that, with closer study and with fuller knowledge, it 
becomes impossible to charge him with the vice of monotony. He 
ranges from stark realism to the purely decorative, and from formality 
of design to the extreme of irregularity. I can hardly bring this 
introductory chapter to a close more usefully than by specifying the 
many widely differing branches of his euvre. In the first place, he 
was a frescante as well as a painter in oils; and his frescoes, as at Maser, 
dealt with genre as well as idealistic themes. Of his oil-paintings, 
many are altar-pieces, representing sometimes quiet sante conversaziont 
with half-lengths, sometimes stately Madonnas Enthroned, sometimes 
Martyrdoms, sometimes a religious parade full of figures, like the 
Adoration of the Magi or the Marriage of St. Catherine, sometimes a 
- few figures reticently treated like the St. Anthony Enthroned at Milan 
or the Crucifixion in San Sebastiano. Then you have great votive- 
pieces like the Thanksgiving for Lepanto in the Ducal Palace; you have 
Banquets galore, varying in treatment from the Dresden Wedding-Feast 
to the Louvre example of the same; you have easel-idylls like the 
_ Europa, and paintings of such striking originality as the Battle of Lepanto 
in the Accademia. His great historical piece, The Meeting of Barbarossa 
and Pope Victor perished by fire, and some of his portraits are lost; 
but there are still extant several portraits, set down with a simple 
dignity and distinction, and great family-groups as diversely presented 
as in the Cuccina Madonna, the Family of Darius, and the Supper at 
Emmaus. In the Prado you will find a quiet rendering of a classical 
subject like the Venus and Adonis, and near it an example of aristocratic 
genre in the Finding of Moses. And lastly there are the great ceilings, 
representing scenes from both Testaments and from legends of the 
Saints in churches, mythological and allegorical personifications in the 
Doge’s Palace and elsewhere; and in private houses such moralities, 
if I may call them so, as the Happy Union of the National Gallery, a 
type of picture which Paolo may be said to have invented. This enu- 
meration is by no means exhaustive; but it should go some way towards 

vindicating Veronese’s versatility and width of range. 
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CHAPTER II 
BIRTH AND TRAINING 


THERE is no longer any excuse for uncertainty as to the date of Paolo 
Caliari’s birth. At one time a misleading expression in the inscription 
on a bust led some to insist on 1530 as the year of his birth. That 
bust, however, claimed to represent him at the age of fifty-eight years, 
not necessarily at his death: it was, apparently, executed two years 
before his death. 

The archives of Verona, corroborated by burial registers at Venice, 
indisputably establish the year of his birth as 1528, and, not quite so 
indisputably, imply that the actual date was the 19th of April, the same 
day of the year as that on which his death occurred. 

He was the son of Gabriele Caliari, whose father, Piero, had 
migrated to Verona from the neighbourhood of Como in one of the 
earliest years of the century. Paolo had the inestimable privilege of 
being a member of a large family, with two brothers and two sisters 
older than himself and a sister and two brothers younger. One of the 
last-mentioned was the Benedetto whose self-effacing devotion to Paolo, 
and subsequently to Paolo’s children, entitles him to a more honourable 
place in the Venetian Temple of Fame than he actually enjoys. 

Both the father and grandfather of Paolo were stonemasons, 
rather than sculptors in the restricted sense of the word. The father’s 
highest claim to renown rests on the hunchback who supports the holy- 
water stoop in St. Anastasia, Verona, a grotesque which has the charm 
of candid imperfection. 

The child’s artistic bent must have been early recognised, and the 
father naturally expected that it would display itself to best advantage 
in a plastic form; but it soon became evident that painting, and not 
sculpture, was Paolo’s true vocation. His mother, Caterina, seems to 
have been (though this cannot be stated as a proven fact) a member 
of an artistic family, with an ancestor in the person of the primitive 
painter, Giovanni Badile, who is thought to have produced, between 
1418 and 1433, two Madonnas now in the Verona Gallery. Her 
brother would be the Antonio Badile, then twenty-four years old, to 
whom Paolo was apprenticed at the age of thirteen. 

Conflicting statements have been made as to the Veronese artist 
who could justifiably claim the young Caliari as his pupil. Ridolfi, 
who (in 1648) devoted more detailed attention to the Venetians than 
Vasari had done, gives this honour to his uncle, Badile; but Ridolfi 
may have been simply reproducing the account given by Borghini in 
Il Riposo (1584). The latter, who usually follows Vasari when available, 
here deliberately gives a different version; for Vasari had twice referred 
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to Paolo Veronese as the pupil of Giovanni Caroto, adding, with a touch 
of verisimilitude, that Caroto was very proud of the fact. Which, then, 
is to be regarded as the better witness: Vasari, who seems to have 
acquired his information direct from Caroto, or Borghini, who seems 
to have had a well-informed correspondent at Venice? The census- 
returns of Verona support Borghini, if we are justified in concluding 
that the “ Paulus’ who is entered on May 2nd, 1541, as Badile’s 
discipulus seu garzonus,”’ aged fourteen, is the Paul with whom we 
are concerned. 
It is not impossible, however, to reconcile the two accounts by 
inferring that the boy was apprenticed to his uncle, Badile, and also 
had the run of Caroto’s studio. Badile might even have himself brought 
about such a state of affairs, since Giovanni Caroto’s elder brother 
had been his own master. 

Too much, it seems to me, has been made of Paolo’s essays in 
sculpture. It has already been said that he turned his attention to 
painting at the early age of thirteen, and it remains to be said that the 
sole relics of his plastic skill or industry are a model in clay of ‘‘ Venus 
and Adonis ” (which Pierre Mariette, in 1772, added to his cabinet on 
the supposition that it was a “ well-known work of Paul Veronese ’’) 
and two companion pieces, representing Adonis and Venus, which 
are reputed to be his work at Maser, where also it is thought possible 
that he may have helped Alessandro Vittoria with the stucco-work. 
There is, it is true, the puzzling fact that, at the age of twenty-five, he 
signed himself to a patron, the Cardinal Ercole Gonzaga, as ‘* Paullo 
spezapda,”’ giving thereby the impression that he was better known 
as a stonecutter than as a painter. I can only suppose that, in 
default of commissions for pictures, he had to help his father in 
the family business, and there referred to the fact in a spirit of grim 
humour. 

I quote (for what it is worth) the statement of Crowe and Cavalcaselle 
(in the Life of Titian) that ‘‘ he had never been able to forget the paternal 
business, for early and late he wielded the brush more like a modeller’s 
doce than a painter’s tool.’’ The American critic, F. P. Stearns, while 

issenting from that view, suggested, as a consequence of his efforts 
in statuary, ‘‘a slight metallic hardness of expression of some of his 
faces and a slight rigidity in his draperies.” And Muntz named as 
“a relic of these studies a predilection for effects of relief and for 
tromp-l’eil "’—a predilection, it may be added, which was by no means 
peculiar to Paul Veronese in those days, My own view would be that, 
if familiarity with the plastic art gave him anything at all, it was a feeling 
for mass and a dislike of the puny. 

It is seldom an easy taste to trace the ancestry of an artist’s style; 
so many multifarious influences must have contributed to the general 
result. An attempt, however, must be made to elucidate the problems 
of Paolo’s early training and of the influences which modified it. One 
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fact seems clear: that he learnt from many men without coming finally 
under the dominating influence of any single master. 

From Badile he can have learnt little beyond the rudiments of his 
craft, an admiration for Titian’s designs, and the hereditary traits of 
Veronesian art, such as a fondness for architectural settings, for finery 
of all kinds, and for animals, especially dogs, with an indifference to 
abstractions, mental or spiritual—characteristics which can be traced 
back, through Liberale and Pisanello, to Altichiero, who had founded 
the school of Verona nearly two hundred years before this. 

Giovanni Caroto exhibited more satisfactorily than Badile the other 
great Veronesian faculty, the faculty of using colour, not merely as 
something added to the drawing, but as something with an independent 
existence demanding thoughtful treatment of its own. Caroto would 
also have introduced the Mantegnesque influence which is so per- 
ceptible in Paolo’s work. Whether or no Vasari is to be trusted in 
saying that Gianfrancesco Caroto assisted Mantegna at Mantua in the 
last years of that master’s life, it is certain that he was influenced, to a 
very marked extent, by the great Paduan, and he would, no doubt, have 
conveyed to his younger brother some impression of the glories of the 
Camera de’ Sposi. Paolo, in turn, may even have been persuaded to 
tramp the relatively short distance to Mantua, in order to inspect those 
epoch-making creations. There he would have caught something of 
Mantegna’s devotion to the pagan world, his proneness to startling 
effects of foreshortening, his dislike of a surface that pulled up the eye. 
That Paolo for a time “* played the sedulous ape ”’ to Raphael may also 
be due to the Carotos, who studied, a trifle too closely, the designs of 
that master. 

I find it difficult to agree with Crowe and Cavalcaselle, and others, 
who insist that Cavazzola played the leading part in the development 
of Paolo’s art. That honour must be conceded to Domenico Riccio, 
commonly called Brusasorci. There can be very little doubt on this 
point in the mind of anyone who has studied Brusasorci’s frescoes at 
Verona, especially the animated frieze in the Palazzo da Lisca repre- 
senting the entry of Charles V. into Bologna, and the work in the 
archiepiscopal palace. The dignified types and the play of hands, the 
treatment of the abundant patterned stuffs, the varied “ go’ of the 
horses, and the simulated gallery with balusters—themselves influenced, 
quite probably, by Giorgione’s long-perished frescoes on the Fondaco 
di Tedeschi—all remind us very forcibly of Veronese’s work at Maser 
and elsewhere. 

Brusasorci was nearly fifty years of age when Paolo would have 
come into contact with him, and some ten years later he took the 
younger man as an assistant on the fresco-work that he had undertaken 
in the Palazzo Giuseppe Porti at Vicenza. It is not altogether surprising 
that some of his work has been attributed to Veronese (e.g., a Madonna 
in the Louvre), and that some of the work which is confidently claimed 
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for Veronese has been attributed to him (e.g., the Madonna in the 
Verona Gallery). Mr. Berenson gives him a position of considerable 
importance in the development of Italian painting, calling him “the 
first purely pictorial artist in Italy” but ‘only an inferior master ”’; 
for with a new and surprisingly modern “ way of handling contour, 
mass, and surface, of grouping and co-ordinating, even a dependence 
upon effects produced by actual brushwork,’’ he proved, nevertheless, 
deficient in the harmonising of ‘‘ Form, Movement, and Space” (The 
North Italian Painters of the Renaissance, New York and London, 1907, 
p. 88/7.). He seems to have been eclectically inclined and, at various 
times throughout his career, to have come under the sway of Giulio 
Romano (in his Mantuan phase), Michelangelo, Parmigianino, and others. 
If Veronese betrays in his early work traces of the influence of Michel- 
angelo here and of Parmigianino there, as some have thought, it is 
probably to the example of Brusasorci that we must attribute them. 
Ridolfi reports that, somewhat later, Paolo devoted time to copying 
drawings by Parmigianino. 

There seems no reason to challenge the view, so widely held, that 
Moretto, in his later manner, must be given a place in the artistic 
genealogical tree of Paul Veronese, especially as regards colour. Moretto 
was working in Verona about the time when Paolo’s apprenticeship 
began. The National Gallery St. Bernardino was painted there pre- 
sumably, and “ has the silvery chord with which we become familiar 
in Paolo Veronese ’’ (Crowe and Cavalcaselle, History of Painting in 
Worth Italy, London, 1912, iii., p. 299 note). In 1643 he painted for 
Lonigo, quite close to Verona, a Marriage of Cana which may well have 
had its influence on Paolo. And most strikingly Paolesque is the Feast 
in the House of Simon, now in Sta. Maria della Pieta, Venice, but painted 
in 1544 for the Convent of St. Giacomo, Monselice, near Padua, which 
the younger man may have seen when fulfilling a commission for 
Montagnano, close by,in 1555. This work, with its setting in a pillared 
loggia, its attention to costume and glassware, its dwarf and monkey 
and dogs, forms an interesting link between the two Veroneses, Boni- 
fazio and Paolo. 

There was an early tradition that Caliari practised his prentice- 
hand by copying in pen and ink those woodcuts after Albrecht Durer, 
which were piratically produced on such a large scale at Venice that the 
Nuremburg master made a special journey thither to seek protection 
from the authorities. The tradition sometimes couples with the name 
of Durer that of Lucas van Leyden. A study of the authentic drawings 
of Veronese discloses a very different pen-stroke from that of these 
Northern draughtsmen. But, in spite of an occasional carelessness, he 
acquired a certainty and steadiness of hand which can well be accounted 
for in this way. Moreover, Durer’s “ mastery of design ’’ evidently 
had its effect. 

No account of Paolo’s pupilage would be complete without mention 
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of Battista Zelotti, a fellow-pupil, four years younger than himself, who 
likewise fell under the influence of Brusasorci, and subsequently worked 
side by side with Paolo at Soranza, Vicenza, Venice, and Murano, He 
fell out of Paolo’s life about the year 1557 (whether as the consequence 
of a quarrel, or not, does not concern us), but continued to enjoy a large 
practice as a fresco-painter. The paintings of the two friends, whether 
in fresco or in oil, have much in common, and are still in some cases 
the subject of controversy. | 

Much the same may be said, but more especially as regards draw- 
ings, in the case of Paolo Farinati, Zelotti’s uncle, though but ten years 
older than his nephew. He, perhaps, introduced both the younger 
men to Brusasorci, under whose influence he had himself fallen. He 
is not known to have worked in any sort of co-operation with Veronese, 
but that a personal friendship between the two continued to exist seems 
ea by the fact that Farinati acted as ‘ best man’ at Paolo’s wedding 
in 1566, 


CHAPTER III 
FIRST-FRUITS 


THE chronological list of Veronese’s works begins with a doubtful, or 
as I myself should prefer to say, a disputed attribution. There is in 
the Pinacoteca at Verona a Madonna and Child with St. John the 
Baptist and St. Louis of Toulouse and at the lower corners the heads of a 
male and female donor. It came from the Church of San Fermo, in a 
pitiful condition, having suffered much from neglect and yet more 
from misguided attention. Consequently, any attempt to test by 
internal evidence the accuracy of the tradition which ascribed it to 
Veronese must be futile. Even the design does not help us to reach 
a decision; for it is clear from a miniature copy in the Uffizi and from a 
drawing at Chatsworth that a restorer has presumptuously tampered 
with the composition. But there was published in the Madonna 
Verona (v., p. 106 ff.) documentary evidence to the effect that Paolo 
Caliari was commissioned to paint this work for the altar erected in 
San Fermo in 1548 by Giovanni Bevilacqua, who was at that time 
fifty-three years of age, while his wife would have been forty-one. 
Count Alberto Bevilacqua-Lasize, who brought to light this documentary 
evidence, thought it not inconsistent with the theory that the picture 
was commissioned by another Giovanni Bevilacqua about the year 1562. 
If that were the case, it seems inexplicable that- Veronese, then at the 
very height of his powers, should send out of his bottega a work so 
pronouncedly Raphaelesque as this is. Baron von Hadeln, who dealt 
fully with the problem in the Prussian Jahrbuch (1914), giving repro- 
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ductions of the Uffizi and Chatsworth versions, as well as of the altar- 
piece itself, presses the criterion of the wife’s costume in favour of the 
earlier date; but I suppose there have always been ladies who pride 
themselves upon being superior to modern fashions in dress. I can 
see no adequate reason, however, for rejecting the attribution to Paolo, 
or against dating it about 1548, the period when he was avowedly 
seeking inspiration from Raphael. And I cannot resist the conviction 
that we have studies for this altar-piece in the sheet of pen-and-ink 
sketches to be seen in the British Museum Print Room [Plate 62a]. 
Even these sketches seem to bear a fairly close resemblance to some of 
Raphael’s drawings. 

Ridolfi tells us of a copy which Paolo made, in those early days, 
of a Raphael then in possession of the Conti Canossa at Verona, and 
believed to be the Perla Madonna now in the Prado. My curiosity was 
aroused by finding named in the catalogue of the Venetian Accademia, 
but not on show, a copy of this very Madonna; but the Director assured 
me, with unhesitating decision, that it could not possibly be the copy 
attributed by Ridolfi to the youthful Paolo. 

It will be convenient to consider here, even at the risk of ante- 
dating it somewhat, the Portrait of a Woman and Child [Plate 1a], which 
was once in the Bevilacqua Collection, but is now to be seen in the 
Louvre, having been carried off by the arch-looter, Napoleon I. The 
Bevilacqua family are reported to have been most encouraging in their 
patronage of Paolo, not least in respect to portraiture. Even that most 
cautious of critics, Mr. Berenson, is prepared to include this double 
portrait in the Juvenilia of Veronese’s genius. Although it has suffered 
from drastic cleaning, which has removed a good deal of the glaze, this 
is still a fine bit of work, the head of the child being especially admirable. 
Every portraitist knows the difficulty of keeping a child quiet and in 
good temper when posed for its portrait. Paolo, who from first to last 
reveals a real appreciation of child-life, overcame the difficulty here by 
allowing the boy to have his dog-friend quite close and even, perhaps, 
promising that it should figure in the picture: he would, doubtless, have 
sympathised with any devotion to a canine pet. He seems, however, 
to have lost interest when he reached the boy’s right hand. We may, 
perhaps, assume that the modelling of the woman’s face was originally 
not as empty as it is now. 

Ridolfi, who refers to the Bevilacqua Madonna, mentions in the 
second place the Healing of Peter’s Wife’s Mother, then hanging in 
San Bernardino, Verona. Unfortunately, the monks of that foundation 
were induced in 1697 to sell it. It was transferred to Vienna, and has 
now disappeared. I gather from Baron von Hadeln that a copy of it 
is to be found in San Bernardino; but the sacristan of that church 
assured me recently that he knew nothing of it. It is just worth 
mentioning that the Louvre shows, under this title, a small un- 
finished painting on a wooden panel, which I should be much more 
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inclined to attribute to the notorious Sebastian Ricci than to Paul 
Veronese. 

With the Uffizi version of the Martyrdom of S. Giustina [Plate 2a] 
we reach an example of Veronese’s early work about which there seems 
to be no doubt, although the precise date cannot be attached to it. It 
is not a large canvas, and it is unfinished, especially in some of the feet 
and in the Saint’s robe. The architecture, however, which it is inter- 
esting to find introduced thus early as a compositional aid, is carefully 
finished. The colour-scheme gives us a bright red on right and left, 
with a neutral effect in the centre. Decidedly the most pleasing feature 
is the fine play of tone on the upper part of the central group. 

It would be about here that I should be inclined to place the Genoa 
Judith [Plate 1B], if it is to be accepted as a genuine Veronese. Mr. 
Berenson gives it to Zelotti, an attribution from which Baron von 
Hadeln vigorously dissents, without, however, definitely deciding in favour 
of Paolo: his hesitation is largely due to the fact that he has not recently 
examined the picture very carefully. Jacobsen also rejects Berenson’s 
attribution, but apparently is not clear about Zelotti’s standing as 
regards Paolo; he also gives a reference to documentary evidence which 
may, I fancy, apply equally to the Caen Judith. Professor Borenius, 
in the Burlington Magazine (February, 1921), spoke of an authentic 
study in the Emil Wauters Collection at Paris (now dispersed) as 
being “ clearly identifiable with the picture in the Galleria Brignole- 
Sale-Deferrari at Genoa, though the composition is reversed.” But 
this study is much more easily identifiable with the Judith at Caen, 
which, moreover, suits far better as to date. The Judith under con- 
sideration, in what must now be called the Palazzo Rosso, is in some 
respects decidedly typical of Veronese’s work, in the drapery, for instance, 
and in the heads and shoulders of the two women, though they are 
none too soundly constructed. The drawing is weak in parts, failing 
both in articulation and in proportion. Note, for example, the enormous 
size of the right hand of the negress. The colour, too, apart from the 
beautiful flesh-tones, is hardly up to the mark. The general scheme is 
warmer than is usual with Paolo, with a complete absence of strong 
-lue. The two skirts are almost precisely the same red. The sky is 
rather clumsy; and the side of the tent on the right is very dead and 
lustreless—must, in fact, have undergone repainting. There seem 
signs of haste in the execution, though the embroidery on the cushion 
is very careful, reminding us of the similar cushion in the small Madonna 
to be seen in San Sebastiano, Venice. Though sorely tempted to sit 
on the fence, I take this work, with its evidences of talent in an immature 
and inarticulate stage, to be a genuine Veronese. 

The Holy Family, once in the possession of Dr. Richter, was listed 
by Mr. Berenson as an early Veronese. I discovered too late that it is 
now in the collection of Mr. Henry White Cannon at Fiesole, and missed 
a recent opportunity of inspecting it; but Dr. Richter has been good 
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enough to supply me with full information. He agrees that it is an 
early work, belonging to Paolo’s pre-Venetian period, with clear signs 
of the heights which later he was to scale, especially, perhaps, in the 
modelling of the body of the Holy Child. Paolo seems to have sought 
to give this painting a higher religious value than was his custom in 
later days. The little St. John is handing an apple to Christ, who is 
about to accept it with an expression of intense solemnity; but Joseph 
seems to be deterring Him from so doing, while His Mother is apparently 
transfixed with alarm. Dr. Richter suggests that the apple, as ‘‘ the 
fruit of that forbidden tree,” is intended to symbolise the sins of the 
world which Christ came to expiate. Such a motif carries the mind to 
Michelangelo’s unfinished Madonna and Child in the National Gallery, 
where the Madonna is withholding from her Child the sacred writings 
in which His sufferings are predicted. 

The Deposition, or rather Entombment [Plate 2B], once in the 
monastic church of S. Maria della Vittoria, Verona, went to Paris as part 
of the Napoleonic plunder, but was sent back to Verona in 1816, and 
is now in the Pinacoteca there. It is accepted as a Veronese by 
Mr. Berenson with a query which seems a little superfluous. This 
work also, like the Holy Family, displays rather more of the expres- 
sional qualities than Paolo admitted into his later pictures. The 
figures are strongly individualised, with attitudes expressive of manly 
and womanly emotion, while the serenity of Christ’s face and the 
limpness of His arms are very convincing. Like all these early efforts, 
it betrays certain imperfections. The salmon sunset is treated rather 
summarily, and the landscape is sketchy. There are patches of strong 
colour, neither as varied nor as effectively placed as would be the case 
in Veronese’s later work. The tone is not carried out quite satisfac- 
torily at the back of the group, the white beard, for instance, being too 
light; but this may be due to the removal of glaze. The central figure 
is rather isolated in lighting and is meagre in build; but yet its structure 
is thorough. The design is interesting and effective, with clever 
contrasts and repetitions: the strong diagonal is counteracted by the 
curve of the Magdalen’s back, and the group of figures finds a balance 
of inequalities in the rounded hill with its vertical crosses. Altogether, 
this is a decidedly impressive composition, revealing an advance on 
previous work. 

But it was as a frescante that Paolo seems first to have made his mark; 
and about 1550 his talent was, apparently, in much demand for churches 
and residences in Verona. Dal Pozzo mentions several commissions: 
and Ridolfi tells us especially of figures on the outside of a house in the 
Via Strova ‘‘ di bella macchia, da quali principii si presagirono le future 
sue grandezze.’’ Pietro Caliari supposes this house to have been one 
of those which succumbed to the floods of 1882. Among others, 
Sammichele, the famous architect, was so favourably impressed that, 
on his recommendation, in 1551, Paolo secured, with Zelotti and 
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Anselmo Caneri, the commission to decorate the Villa Soranza, near 
Castelfranco. 

Early in the nineteenth century this villa was demolished; but 
Count Fillippo Balbi, who had recently invented the method of trans- 
ferring frescoes to canvas, was able to illustrate the value of his invention 
by so dealing with some of the frescoes here. The fragments thus 
rescued are scattered. Several are to be seen in the Sacristy of San 
Liberale, Castelfranco; one (representing History) in the Seminario, 
Venice; a Putto in the Museo Civico, Vicenza; and others, probably, 
elsewhere. England is believed to harbour some; but about these I 
can gain no information, though I have wondered whether the Geometry 
and the Astronomy loaned by the Hon. R. Baillie-Hamilton to the Old 
Masters Exhibition in 1881 may not have come originally from Soranza, 
Even these I cannot now trace, a question addressed to Mrs. Baillie- 
Hamilton having come back through the Dead Letter Office. 

Mr. Berenson attributes the fragments at Castelfranco to Zelotti, 
and does not include the others in his list of Veronese’s works. So 
far as I am aware, he has found no opportunity to make public the 
grounds on which he came to his conclusions. Baron von Hadeln has 
very little hesitation in giving them to Paolo Veronese, with the exception, 
however, of the three Putti at Castelfranco, which he concedes to Zelotti. 
These three Putti are not so well preserved as the rest, and are of slight 
importance. I can see no reason for contradicting the tradition which 
ascribed these allegorical figures to Paolo’s brush. Their main interest 
lies in the way they illustrate a young artist’s gift of assimilating elements 
which have impressed him in the work of his predecessors. Baron von 
Hadeln has commented on the reflection of Giulio Romano in the 
Time and Fame, of Parmigianino in the Temperance, and of Michelangelo 
in the History; he has even detected something Titianesque in the 
engaging Putto clinging to a baluster, which the Director of the Vicenza 
Gallery, in a very helpful conversation, would not admit to be a Veronese. 

The History (in the Seminario, Venice) is decidedly Michelangelesque 
in its dependence for its effect on line rather than on tone and colour. 
It is a very strong line-design; but in colour it is unattractive, the 
draperies being white and buff and dull red, without any cold colours. 
It has a special interest in being Paolo Veronese’s first dated work. 
The actual signature, ‘‘ Paulus,’”’ beneath the words “‘ Gloria Virtus,” 
found separate from the date, is scarcely decipherable and cannot be 
accepted as autographic. : 

Of the fragments at Castelfranco, the Time and Fame [Plate 3A] was 
a ceiling-decoration; it is a harmony in green-grey and orange, and 
special commendation can be given to the painting of Fame’s wings. 
Justice is rich in colour—claret and a silvery grey; while Temperance, 
which seems to me rather to represent Truth or Prudence, is much 
paler, with silvery blue and pink. In all three the drawing is thorough, 
though eiaiiied! 
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I have accepted, without troubling to verify them, Baron von 
Hadeln’s statements that the frescoes which Paolo did, about this 
time, in the Palazzo Porti (now Colleoni) at Tiene and in the Palazzo 
Giuseppe Porti at Vicenza have entirely perished, and that he had no 
hand in those to be found at the Villa Emi, Fanzolo. In this context 
it may be mentioned that a year or two ago, Messrs. Knoedler were 
offering for sale at New York portraits of a Count Porto and of his 
wife, reputed to be by Veronese. I know nothing about these; but the 
Burlington Magazine (November, 1924) contained an article in which 
the great German critic accepted as a Veronese a portrait of a member 
of the Porti family, which is discussed in Chapter VI. F 

__ In the spring of 1551 Cardinal Ercole Gonzaga decided to adorn 
with four paintings by Veronesian artists his newly restored Duomo 
at Mantua. His choice fell upon Domenico Brusasorci, Battista del 
Moro, Paolo Farinati and Paolo Caliari. A letter signed by these 
four painters informs us that these commissions were executed by 
March 11th, 1553. Caliari’s subject was The Temptation of St. Anthony 
[Plate 3B]; and how he treated it has to be studied at Caen, whither 
Napoleon sent it after his predatory expedition to Italy in 1797. Its 
condition is comparatively good, though the background has sunk. 

This work is not listed under Veronese’s name by Mr. Berenson, 
who, however, definitely disclaimed for his lists the finality and com- 
pleteness that there has been a tendency to attach to them; I take it 
that he found no opportunity to examine this painting. 

Baron von Hadeln may be justified in suggesting that the pose of 
the saint and the menacing satyr was inspired by Titian’s St. Peter 
Martyr; but the resemblance is not close enough to sustain any charge 
of plagiarism. His further criticism that the influence of Michelangelo 
is also apparent here cannot be gainsaid. The display of anatomical 
knowledge is a trifle obtrusive in the muscular figure of the satyr; but 
that knowledge seems lacking in the female figure, whose arm has a 
very dubious articulation with the shoulder. Her head and shoulder, 
however, are exquisitely painted, and the saint has been given a head 
of splendid character. Paolo has evidently sought to give an original 
rendering of the subject, and he expounds it with unusual reticence. 
He has introduced a touch of voluptuousness, but does not approach 
even to the verge of the meretricious. This is worthy of note, as it is 
characteristic of his lifelong attitude. He was not prudish (as witness 
the frescoes at Maser, for example); but he never painted a “ base 
subject ’’ (as Ruskin has said) nor any canvas that could excite unruly 
desire. 

With The Temptation of St. Anthony the provincial phase of Paolo’s 
career came to an end. His reputation had reached Venice, and now, 
at the age of twenty-five, he was called to the city whose glory he was 
to celebrate so wholeheartedly. 
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CHAPTER IV 
ARRIVAL AT VENICE 


It has become necessary to throw overboard the hoary tradition, 

copied guilelessly one after another by so many writers on Venetian 

art, that it was the Prior of San Sebastiano who, in 1555, first brought 

Paolo Caliari to Venice. We now know that he came to Venice in 

SE latter part of 1553, at the invitation, not of the Church, but of the 
tate. 

It was a time and place of wonderful opportunity for a decorative 
painter. A new suite of apartments had recently been built in the 
Ducal Palace; and the Venetian State, recognising that art is no mere 
frippery, beneath the notice of practical men, but a really important 
factor in civic life and well-being, was always ready to give a strong 
lead in the matter of art patronage. It was ready now, and took in 
hand the decoration of the Sala del Consiglio dei Diect. It placed the 
matter in the hands of Daniele Barbaro, a learned amateur of the arts, 
who became later one of Paolo’s best patrons. Whether Barbaro 
was the actual designer of the setting of this ceiling-decoration, or was 
merely the author of the allegorical scheme to be represented, is not 
quite clear. As a diligent student of architecture and as a well-read 
man, he would be capable of filling both réles. He placed the com- 
mission for the entire undertaking in the hands of Ponchino, a painter 
steeped in the art of Michelangelo, and dubbed Monsignor by the 
Papacy. But Ponchino would need assistants; and, in 1551, when work- 
ing at Castelfranco, he had been impressed by the gifts of the two men 
who were then decorating the Villa Soranza. He invited Caliari and 
Zelotti to help him in this responsible undertaking and, recognising 
the relative merits of himself and his assistants, wisely left the greater 
number of the panels to the younger men, 

The ceiling consists of a large oval in the centre, and four smaller 
ovals, one in each corner, and separated from each other by rectangles, 
intermediate spaces being filled with four figures in grisaille. Of these, 
Paolo was given the central space, one of the corner ovals, two (as I 
believe) of the rectangular spaces, and two of the grisaille figures; 
Zelotti, who also painted the frieze of putti round the room, had two 
corner ovals and one, or possibly both, of the larger rectangles, possibly, 
too, one of the grisaille figures. Ponchino retained for himself a corner 
oval and a small rectangle, with one or two of the grisaille figures 
representing Venice and its foreign dependencies. From Zelotti’s 
frieze we can learn the date of this work; for it contains the coats-of- 
arms of the two Doges whose reigns ended respectively in 1553 and 1554. 
That Paolo had set up house in Venice before the end of 1554 appears 
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certain from a census-return of the parish of SS. Apostoli made on one 
of the first days of the year 1555. 

Until quite recently two of Paolo’s spaces here were filled with 
copies, the originals having been carried off by Napoleon I. and 
subsequently finding their way, one to the Louvre, and the other 
to the Brussels Gallery. But, at the close of the Great War, 
the Belgian authorities restored to its rightful owners the Juno 
Showering Gifts on Venezia; and one cannot help regretting that the 
French have not seen fit to follow so excellent an example; but, alas, 
the Jupiter Fulminating against Crime is still hanging on a wall of the 
Louvre, instead of in the large oval in the centre of its original setting 
[Plate 4]. 

Jacobsen was obviously at sea in brushing this aside as a mere 
atelier-work. Mr. Berenson excludes it from his list, presumably 
because it has been extraordinarily defaced since it left Paolo’s hands. 
When at Versailles, on the ceiling of a bedroom, rain-water was allowed 
to reach it during heavy storms in 1858. Moreover, to fit the ceiling 
it had been enlarged; it had been cut into three pieces, and strips of 
sky had been introduced between the figures and around the edge. 
A skilful attempt was subsequently made to repair this act of 
vandalism. 

The subject of the decoration has to do with the special crimes on 
which the Council of Ten had to sit in judgment—Heretical Teaching, 
Conspiracy, Immorality, and False Coinage—crimes which the record- 
ing angel has presumably denounced. With such a subject, Paolo 
inevitably ran the risk of a comparison with Michelangelo’s group of 
the Damned in The Last Judgment. Ridolfi postdates the work to 
make it influenced by Paolo’s visit to Rome. But the companionship 
of Ponchino, who had made a copy of the great fresco for the purpose 
of an engraving, would be quite enough to account for any such re- 
semblance, even if the earlier intercourse with Brusasorci were not 
enough by itself to explain the Roman inspiration. Ridolfi also traces 
the head of Jupiter to the Laocoon, and other heads to the statues of 
ee and an Amazon, of which Paolo had, he said, casts in his 
studio. 

The humiliations to which this painting has been subjected have 
probably left very little of Paolo’s colour, and it is necessarily at a dis- 
advantage in hanging in an upright position, but we can admire the 
audacious composition, with its skilful interweaving of lines and the 
effective turbulence of limbs and drapery. A sketch for this was on 
view at the Marseilles Exposition des Beaux Arts in 1861; it seems to 
have been widely accepted as genuine, but I can learn nothing of 
it now. 

The canvas which makes the most popular appeal here is one to 
which a variety of titles and interpretations has been given. It has been 
called The Oriental and the Young Girl, The Elder and the Fair Lady, 
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and Youth and Age [Plate 5a]. Certainly, it might well be an illustration 
of Shakespeare’s poem: 


Crabbed Age and Youth cannot live together; 
Youth is full of pleasance, Age is full of care; 
Youth like summer morn, Age like winter weather. 


Pietro Caliari suggests that it is meant to signify the diverse conditions 
of people whose affairs brought them before the Ten. But such an 
explanation seems hardly adequate. JI have sometimes wondered if it 
could be intended to represent Saturn, the god who came to Italy in the 
reign of Janus (who appears in the diagonally opposite corner) and 
introduced civilisation in place of savagery, while his wife was the 
pce of plenty. But when Paolo painted Saturn at Maser, he gave 

im a scythe, thus representing him as the Roman form of Cronos. 
Another interpretation that seems possible is that the figures represent 
Venezia, in a far from characteristic mood of docility, at the feet of the 
Divine Law, as personified by Moses. But, after all, as we have been 
recently reminded, ‘‘ the artist’s real subject-matter is design’; and 
whether Veronese has here been too obvious or not sufficiently intelli- 
gible, we can enjoy the perfect placing of these finely contrasted figures, 
the austere dignity of the male figure, and the exquisite study of light 
on the girl’s head. 

In the Juno Pouring Gifts on Venezia [Plate 5B] we have good ex- 
amples of the healthy, “ hefty ’’ womanhood that seems to have made 
a special appeal to Veronese. In some ways, this is the most interesting 
of these ceiling-decorations, with the splendid colour on the head and 
neck of the lower figure, and the subtle tone, suggesting form by very 
slight means. 

Considerable doubt attaches to the large rectangle, which may 
represent Grateful Innocence or The Gratitude of Venezia, possibly after 
the perils of the League of Cambrai. Although Mr. Berenson attributes 
it neither to Paolo nor to Zelotti, there is a general tendency to ascribe 
it to the latter. Of the earlier writers, Vasari is unhelpful, Ridolfi 
(1648) gives it to Paolo, but Boschini (1674) gives it to Zelotti. Baron 
von Hadeln is decidedly for Veronese, declaring that Zelotti had up 
to this time produced ‘‘ nichts dem von goldigen Nebeln durchzogenen 
Olymp Ahnliches.” If the colour in these ceiling-spaces is to be 
trusted, we should have to describe the distance and the flesh as Paolesque 
in colour, while the drapery is not so. What decides me in favour of 
Paolo, in spite of the trivial setting of the distant figures and the isolation 
of the central one, is the concise yet vigorously conceived pose of the 
latter, giving an unprosaic view with simple silhouette. Moreover, 
if one compares this figure with the Juno in the smaller rectangle, the 
drawing of the head and neck seems decidedly characteristic. 

_ The four female figures in grisaille are also uncertain as regards 
their attribution; but they are of comparatively minor importance, 
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filling up the spaces between the panels adequately, but with no very 
great distinction. 

The work in the other rooms of the Council of Ten seems to have 
been taken in hand with little or no loss of time. For the ceiling of the 
Sala della Bussola Veronese painted the canvas, now at the Louvre, 
representing St. Mark Crowning the Theological Virtues [Plate 6]. Here 
again 1s an opportunity for an act of reparation. But if that seems an 
unreasonable proposal, one may quite reasonably suggest that this 
Venetian décor should be made to lean as far forward as possible, so as 
to approximate, at any rate, to the position it was intended to occupy. 
This canvas, too, was at one time enlarged without being mutilated, to 
fit a ceiling at Versailles, but the additions have been removed. 

Even in the copy of this painting on the original ceiling at Venice, 
some of the foreshortening of the lower group gives an impression of 
strain; but “ the ecstatically raised arms ”’ are justly praised by Baron 
von Hadeln, who also draws attention to the ‘ free paraphrase of the 
Sixtine Eternal Father hovering over Adam,” which may be noted in the 
figure of St. Mark. I find a special fascination in the ‘ sweet little 
cherub that sits up aloft,’ or rather, staggers with the cumbersome size 
of a book. The tone of this figure is particularly fine; and, as Ridolfi 
says, “‘ he holds the book of the gospel propped against the lion with a 
beautiful attitude.” Minor details, such as the work done on this 
ceiling by Paolo in terre verte must be neglected, if this volume is to be 
kept within reasonable limits. 

Baron von Hadeln is, no doubt, right in rejecting early traditions 
about the ceiling of the Stanze dei Tre Capi, and in attributing to 
Veronese only two rectangular spaces there. They are companion- 
pieces, of which one may be entitled The Uplifting of Merit, and the 
other The Overthrow of Depravity. In both cases the draperies are 
unusually stiff and motionless, and the drawing, though fairly typical 
of Veronese, is not of his best. The latter is, perhaps, the better of the 
two, especially in the lighting of the woman’s flesh and in the pose of 
the male figure; but one gets the impression that the artist was beginning 
to find this sort of thing a little wearisome. 

In connection with these commissions at the Ducal Palace, we may 
consider the altar-piece still in the Duomo at Montagnana. For Daniele 
Barbaro was a canon of that foundation; and it was presumably his 
recommendation, based on his knowledge of the work in the rooms of 
the Ten, that secured the commission for Paolo, who, in the contract 
signed on June 3rd, 1555, undertook to place it on the high altar by 
Christmas, evidently of the following year, 1556. 

Baron von Hadeln appears to accept the signature on_this as 
authentic; to me it seems quite unmistakably a later addition. The same 
critic draws attention to a piece of self-plagiarism in the figure of 
St. Peter, which is based on that of the sore-beset St. Anthony, painted 
for Mantua. 
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This altar-piece is not at all satisfying. I fancy that Paolo 
himself felt that the subject, The Transfiguration, was beyond the 
resources of pictorial art, as, undeniably, it is. As a composition, 
it is broken up into three independent sections. The colour and poses 
of the central figures are very unlike his usual work: the poses are a 
trifle Raphaelesque, and so is the drawing, which has very little give- 
and-take. The figure of Christ is rather cheap in effect; there is pale 
green on Moses, who has the horns symbolic of the light that rayed 
from his head; on Elijah there is pale blue. The three disciples are 
rather positive in colour. Of the angels, one can only say that Paolo 
learnt to do that sort of thing much better later on. It is worth while 
to call attention to manifest signs that this unusually tall composition 
was once in a smaller frame, which cut off the sides very slightly and 
the arched top entirely. 


CHAPTER V 
SAN SEBASTIANO 


THE Church at Venice did not lag behind the State in the matter of 
art-patronage. Old churches were being rebuilt, or new ones were 
being raised, to the designs of architects like Jacopo Sansovino, Palladio 
and Scarpagnino, the last-named being responsible for the church which 
is so closely identified with the genius of Paul Veronese, San Sebastiano. 

The Prior of this monastic foundation was Bernardo Torlioni, 
a member of a Veronese family. But there seems to have been no taint 
of favouritism about the commission to decorate the sacristy-ceiling, 
which Vasari implies that Paolo secured in open competition with Tin- 
toretto. From an inscription on the ceiling itself we learn that it was 
finished on November toth, 1555—that is to say, before the completion 
of the Montagnana altar-piece already considered. 

This ceiling consists of an almost square central canvas, sur- 
rounded by four ovals, with small tondi in the corners, all framed in 
festoons. The festoons and small tondi (containing putti) are known 
to have been by assistants. 

The ceiling, as we have it now, is hardly a success. It must have 
been a very difficult job to tackle, since it is not high enough to carry 
off such a scheme as, presumably, the Prior desired. The idea seems 
to be that, through a central opening, the Eternal Father and Son are 
seen crowning the Blessed Virgin, while, through openings at a lower 
level, the Evangelists are (with one exception) gazing up at that 
coronation. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, in his Venetian notes, which I quote from 
the Life by Leslie and Taylor, sums up this Coronation of the Virgin 
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[Plate 7a] in the one word “ indifferent.”” Since his time it has, almost 
certainly, been repainted, so that Paolo must not be held responsible 
for its blues and reds and yellows. The Dove, however, is in a splendid 
glow; and the flesh is delightfully cool. The best painting is found, 
perhaps, in the little angels floating in the top corners, and in the 
Father's head. Not that that head is, in the least degree, adequate. 
It is curious that the Italian masters should have failed to recognise 
the fact that it is impossible to represent the Heavenly Father without 
doing injury to the truth symbolised. And where Michelangelo failed, 
Veronese was not likely to succeed. Even the Christ here is inade- 
quately represented. His ambrosial curls would be better suited to a 
Dionysus. The Virgin, too, is neither meek nor majestic; she is a 
self-possessed prima donna, and the whole composition suggests a very 
carefully arranged scene on the operatic stage. 

The Evangelists, with their emblematic creatures, are much more 
convincing, the animals being especially good. Baron von Hadeln 
supposes the St. Luke to be by an assistant; but I cannot myself see 
the need for such a supposition, although it certainly is not as good as 
St. Mark [Plate 78], which the American critic, Stearns, calls ‘‘ a master- 
piece,’ pointing out that “‘ the thumb and fingers cast two distinct 
shadows across the palm, and yet through these shadows the whole 
articulation of the hand is distinctly visible, nor is the foreshortening 
of the arm less admirable.” 

The monks of San Sebastiano, at any rate, were delighted with this 
ceiling-decoration; and within a few weeks of its completion Veronese 
had signed a contract for the ceiling of their nave (December rst, 1555). 
This was completed, presumably, by October 31st, 1556, the date on 
which he acknowledged the receipt of the final payment. He had here 
two assistants, his brother Benedetto and an Antonio, who, it has been 
suggested, may have been Antonio Fasolo. The scale of payment 
implies that their share in the work was very subordinate—confined, 
no doubt, to the festoons, etc., on panels, which set off the three canvases 
placed along the central line of the ceiling. We may take it for certain 
that these three canvases were, originally, the unaided work of Paolo. 
Unfortunately, they have suffered restoration, and now present very 
little of the original pigment. 

The subject of the decoration in the Sacristy was well suited to 
presentation on a ceiling; but the subject here, the history of Esther, 
is entirely inappropriate, the events having occurred, not in the heavens, 
but on earth. Titian had set a bad example in this respect when he 
painted for the monks of San Spirito the ceilings, now in the Sacristy 
of the Salute, representing Cain and Abel, Abraham and Isaac, and 
David and Goliath. Paolo seems to have resolved to outdo Titian in the 
audacity of his foreshortening and perspective. The reproductions 
exaggerate all this, especially in the case of Mordecai’s Triumph [Plate 9] 
which, as seen in the church itself, does not cause the spectator as 
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much concern for his own safety as might be supposed. There can be no 
two opinions as to the prodigious cleverness of the composition in these 
canvases, especially in the Crowning of Esther [Plate 8], where most 
effective use is made of a dog, as in so many subsequent pictures of 
Veronese. But Muntz is justified in saying of these compositions that 
“la recherche du tour de force l’emporte sur l’inspiration.”’ 

We may consider here three Madonnas, which cannot be dated with 
exactitude, but must belong to the earliest years of Paolo’s residence 
in Venice. They present an interesting variety of design. 

One of these hangs on a wall in a side-chapel in San Sebastiano. 
It is a small, half-length Santa Conversazione [Plate 10a], accepted by 
Mr. Berenson as genuine, and described by Ruskin as “ still a perfect 
and priceless treasure.’”” But neither Madonna nor Child here is as 
pleasing as Paolo’s usual types. The colour is mainly browns, with 
dull blue in sky and mantle, and a red sleeve. Even the flesh is rather 
brown. The best bit of painting is to be found in the cushion on which 
the feet of the Holy Child rest; and there seems a special reason for the 
care which was lavished on this cushion. It has, worked on it, the 
letters F. M.S., which would be the initials of Fra Michele Spavento. 
According to Ridolfi, Spavento, who later was Rector of San Sebastiano, 
sat for the figure of St. Anthony of Padua, and may be regarded as the 
donor of this picture. 

Somewhat larger in size, and more primitive in composition, is the 
Madonna and Child [Plate 108] now in the Louvre, but believed to 
have been painted for the Benedictines of S. Giorgio Maggiore, Venice, 
whose present buildings were begun in 1556. Jacobsen hesitatingly 
suggests that this may have been an atelier-work, and Mr. Berenson 
excludes it from his Veronese list. But if it be an imitation of the 
master, it is an extraordinarily clever one; for it embodies many 
characteristic Paolesque traits. Even the poor drawing in the feet of the 
Holy Child and in St. George’s right hand can be paralleled elsewhere 
in Veronese’s euvre. The composition is simple but ingenious. The 
Child’s head is precisely midway between the two sides, and has the 
attention focussed intently upon it. But the grouping is not strictly 
Syn tea the Virgin sits slightly to one side with St. Catherine and 
the donor balancing St. George and the greater part of the heavy 
brocaded curtain. The figures of the Madonna and St. Catherine are 
quite worthy of Veronese; and I find it difficult to believe that anybody 
else could have painted them. Moreover, I am impressed by what 
seems to me a very clear likeness between the Madonna and the Child 
in this picture and in the next one to be considered. I believe that 
the same models sat for both pictures. 

There is no doubt whatever about the genuineness of the Madonna 
and Child [Plate 11] painted for the Giustiniani Chapel of S. Francesco 
della Vigna, Venice; but it does not rank as one of Paolo’s happiest 
conceptions. It is manifestly composed in imitation of Titian’s Pesaro 
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Madonna; but it is lacking in all that makes that so supreme an achieve- 
ment. Unity and coherence are completely absent, the figures being 
connected by no concerted action or common interest. I cannot 
recall any picture which suggests so unfortunately that a professional 
photographer has been at work with antiquated stock ideas as to pose 
and make-up. The little St. John is struggling to keep the Lamb still 
for the plate to be exposed, and St. Joseph has the photographic stare 
which has ruined so many exposures. This painting has suffered a 
good deal, and hangs, moreover, in a very poor light, so that it is difficult 
to judge its colour; but, assuredly, St. Catherine and the Holy Child 
must both have been very beautiful figures when first painted. 

There is another Madonna and Child in S. Francesco della Vigna, 
about which it seems advisable to say a word here, although it must 
have been painted a few years later than the date we have reached at 
present. It was ruined by a fire in 1569, and retouched by Paolo 
himself, but is now a total wreck. One gets the impression, however, 
that the St. Jerome, and perhaps all of it, was once very fine. I feel 
confident that we may exonerate Paolo from all artistic blame in con- 
nection with the Resurrection, also shown in this church as his work, 
though he may have allowed it to issue from his bottega somewhere 
about 1570. Another Resurrection, at Vienna, attributed to him, is 
decidedly negligible, with its trivial design, cheap colour, and academic 
execution. 


CHAPTER VI 
PORTRAITS 


INDEPENDENT portraiture does not form a very important section of 
Veronese’s production so far as it has reached posterity, and yet he has 
been rightly called “‘ a master of portraiture.’ In one way or another, 
his brush portrayed quite a large number of his contemporaries, some- 
times in piquantly unorthodox circumstances. | 

Three great portrait-groups will be considered later under the 
titles the Cuccina Madonna, the Family of Darius, and Christ at Emmaus, 
each being an ingenious device for surmounting the difficulty of com- 
bining many portraits on a single canvas. Elsewhere we find such 
interesting groups as the four well-known painters who form the 
orchestra in the Louvre Wedding-Feast. There are portraits of monks 
and others in all the Banquets; and donors are introduced in various 
altar-pieces from the juvenile Bevilacqua Madonna to the Baptism in 
Il Redentore, Venice, and the Edinburgh St. Anthony. | 

Besides these, there are a eon of double portraits and about a 
dozen single-figure portraits, not all of which are universally accepted 
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as Veronese’s work. About these it may be said, in a general way, that 
they resemble the portraiture of Moretto and his pupil Moroni, rather 
than that of Titian. In every case Paolo fulfils admirably that ideal of 
portraiture which seeks to commemorate a human personality with 
faithfulness and simple dignity, and at the same time to present a picture 
in which form and tone and colour give an esthetic pleasure independent 
of the identity of the sitter. 

Only one of these is dated—the Pasio Guarienti [Plate 12], in the 
Verona Gallery, which bears the date 1556. About this canvas we have 
to ask ourselves, not only the question, Did Veronese paint it? but 
the further question, If so, did he go to Verona for the purpose, or did 
the sitter visit Venice? 

The attribution to Veronese was not challenged even by Mr. 
Berenson; but latterly a doubt has been raised by Eva Tea (L’Arte, 1920) 
on the ground of the wide divergence between this portrait of a warrior 
and the warrior-figures painted elsewhere by Paolo about this time. 
The further suggestion that it might be a canvas mentioned among the 
paintings of Gianfrancesco Caroto I cannot myself accept in view of 
chronological difficulties, apart from the question of Caroto’s technical 
capacity. 

It may readily be admitted that to pass from the San Sebastiano 
nave-ceiling to this portrait involves a certain break of continuity. 
But we have to bear in mind the Venetian attitude towards portraiture 
as something distinct from other branches of painting, requiring its 
own appropriate treatment and demanding of the artist considerable 
self-eftacement. As a matter of fact, Paolo has, I think, in this par- 
ticular portrait, yielded to the temptation to display virtuosity more than 
he did subsequently in his single-figure portraits; and he has shown 
more interest in costume and accessories than he did in such cases later. 
No doubt, this may be largely explained by the fact that this was, more 
or less, an official portrait. 

Baron von Hadeln thinks that Guarienti must have visited Venice 
to be portrayed, since Paolo could hardly have found time for a journey 
to Verona. But we, in these lethargic days, can have little conception 
of the indefatigable energy with which the men of “ that regenerative 
time ’’ seem to have been endowed. Moreover, Paolo may have had a 
special object in journeying to Verona about that time: a year or so 
before, his father had died, and soon afterwards his mother was living 
with him at Venice; he may well have visited his old home in 1556 to 
make this family arrangement. 

This portrait of Guarienti is based, to some extent, on Titian’s 
portrait of Francesco Maria della Rovere, now in the Uffizi; and I am 
inclined to believe that, in its original condition, it may have rivalled 
its prototype, with the face more subtly modelled and with a more 
genial insight into character. Veronese has brought out, without over- 
emphasis or malicious intent, the amiable weakness of this pre-eminently 
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peaceful individual posing as a swashbuckler, one who manifestly was 
far handier with his wine-cup than with his sword or mace. 

Attention has often been drawn to the faulty drawing of the right 
arm here; but this is not to be laid to Paolo’s charge. The canvas has 
been torn and patched in several places, and a very serious patch 
occurs on this right arm, with the consequence that the pattern on the 
armour is not foreshortened at all. Paolo himself could not possibly 
have left it so; but I suppose he must be held responsible for the 
exaggerated size of the left hand. This canvas has a special interest 
inasmuch as it is easy to note the method which has been employed on it: 
how the painting, including the lights, was first done in solid pigments, 
then glazes added, and finally some lights repainted heavily. 

Until recent times there was in the Palazzo Torrigiano, Florence, 
a half-length double portrait of a Man and Son, usually spoken of as 
Alessandro Alberti and his son. It was dated 1557 and had the 
signature of Paolo Veronese, always a suspicious detail in a reputed 
Veronese. When I enquired after this at the Palazzo Torrigiano, I 
learnt that the gallery there had been dispersed, and I have since been 
told that this canvas is now in the Otto Beit Collection, but is no longer 
believed to have been painted by Paolo. Baron von Hadeln tells us 
that there has recently been in the Roman market a full-length Man and (. 
Boy, which he accepts as genuine; but I know nothing of this myself. 

If the Woman with a Heron [Plate 128], at Vienna, is to be in- 
cluded among the portraits of Veronese, it would have been painted at a 
date not far distant from the point we have reached. Wickhoff, agreeing 
with Mr. Berenson, gives it to Badile, an attribution which von Hadeln 
scouts as unduly influenced by “ the expiring hypercritical tendency 
of Morelli.” He claims that this portrait exhibits Paolo’s manner of 
modelling, colour, drawing, and matter-of-factness. I am inclined 
to agree: the brush-work seems to me quite characteristic; the painting 
of the dress and of the bird resembles Paolo’s work, and the flesh- 
painting, though uninteresting, shows his character in the smooth, 
broad light-passages. The curtain looks very flat, but it has sunk so 
much that it cannot be judged. 

In the Pallfyy Collection of the Budapest Gallery there is a Portrait 
of a Man which Baron von Hadeln also assigns confidently to Veronese, 
others having suggested Brusasorci. I have seen a reproduction only 
of this, and find it impossible on that evidence to form an opinion, 
although the background, with its tree and ruins and ivy-clad wall, 
seems not really typical of Paolo. Another Budapest picture, a Head 
of a Man, catalogued (in the edition which I have seen) as a Veronese, 
seems almost certainly not so; and Mr. Berenson may be right in 
assigning it to Tintoretto. 

The Dresden Portrait of a Man [Plate 134] must be placed here- 
abouts in the career of Paolo. It was once unaccountably identified 
with Daniele Barbaro, but is now spoken of in the catalogue as portraying 
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a Contarini—perhaps the Contarini who later reproached Paolo with 
showing indifference to an opportunity of securing a commission, 
and was told by the painter that he understood better how to execute 
a commission than how to cadge for it. This canvas is an especially 
good example of Paolo’s skill in portraiture, and quite holds its own with 
Titian’s Man with a Palm, hanging close by it. The reticence of the 
colour-scheme (blue-black, greenish-white, and flesh-colour) and the 
breadth of tone give it great dignity; while the execution is full of 
interest: smooth and broad in the flesh ; smooth with a little outline 
in the architecture; the beard in broad underpainting with small hair- 
like lines; and the drapery with its lights painted in firm strokes clearly 
the last thing. The losing of the edges in clothes, beard, etc., is 
excellently contrived. 

The authenticity of the Pitti Portrait of Daniele Barbaro [Plate 13B] 
has not been challenged; Baron von Hadeln places it among the works 
produced between 1560 and 1570. I am inclined to place it in, or 
about, the year 1560. Inso doing I am influenced by a close resemblance 
which I seem to detect between this portrait in the Pitti and the Portrait 
of a Man [Plate 39a] which appeared in the London market in 1924, 
and was accepted as a genuine example of Veronese’s portraiture. ‘This 
will be considered later, in a group of portraits which belong to the 
master’s maturer period; but it seems to me quite probable that Daniele 
Barbaro sat for the later portrait very shortly before his death in 1570 
at the age of fifty-seven, while the earlier portrait suggests a man aged 
about forty-seven, as Daniele would have been in 1560. Of course, 
s pees that neither portrait represents the worthy Patriarch of 

uileia. 

: This work in the Pitti is soberly painted, and suggests no attempt 
at idealisation. It is almost a monochrome, ranging from warm flesh 
in the face, with cooler hands, through cool brown in the fur, black and 
bluish lights in the sleeves, to warm grey in the background. The 
execution is very reserved in the flesh; but heavy touches are obvious 
in the small whites, like the handkerchief. 

The Porto Portrait has been already mentioned (see Chapter III). 
Paron von Hadeln, while accepting its genuineness, found considerable 
difficulty in dating it, since he could not regard it as an early work 
eae at the time Paolo was working at Tiene; nor did he think it 
ikely that such a Titianesque portrait could have been painted by the 
master at a late date. Finally, he placed it “ conjecturally at the end 
of the sixties.”” By the courtesy of Messrs. Agnew, of Old Bond Street, 
who purchased this portrait at Florence, I have been able to inspect it, 
and found myself unable to accept it as a Veronese. It seems to me 
impossible that, even in those early days when working at Tiene, Paolo 
could have produced a figure so wanting in form as, for instance, in 
the chest here, where the pattern of the tunic is taken straight across 
without any modification. The head, too, is painted too smoothly, 
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lacking definition around the nose and mouth, without any use of cast 
shadows or Paolo’s careful observation of important planes in the form. 
I should be inclined to attribute this portrait to Zelotti, who was notori- 
ously under the influence of Titian, and appears to have been in close 
touch with the Porti from 1552 to 1572. 

By grouping a number of portraits we have been carried some years 
ahead of the Pasio Guarienti of 1556; we must now retrace our steps, 
and in a fresh chapter resume the exact chronological sequence of 
Veronese’s career. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE CHAIN OF GOLD 


CALIARI’S career at Venice had opened brilliantly, and there was no 
interrupti n in his advance from triumph to triumph. In view of the 
applause which had greeted his work on the ceilings of San Sebastiano, 
it was inevitable that he should be one of the seven artists chosen to 
decorate the ceiling of the Library of St. Mark, commonly called the 
Libreria Vecchia. Titian and Sansovino had been asked to nominate 
these seven, and a great deal has been made of the supposed jealous 
of the former in overlooking the claims of Tintoretto. ‘Titian may well 
have been antipathetic to a brother-artist and yet may have been guilt- 
less of any intention of being unfair; and in this case there was a per- 
fectly sound reason for the omission of Tintoretto’s name, without any 
slur being cast upon his artistic standing. The ceiling to be decorated 
being a long, shallow concave, it had been decided that there should be 
seven rows of three circular tondi, and that each painter should under- 
take three tondi. Obviously it was essential that homogeneity of style 
should be attained, and also a team-spirit secured among the men at 
work. Tintoretto’s was too individual a talent and too impetuous a 
nature for such an undertaking. The seven chosen were Franco, 
Frattina, Giulio Licinio, Salviati, Schiavone, Zelotti and Veronese. 
Their remuneration was to be quite modest; but a competitive spirit 
was aroused by the offer of a golden chain to him whose work should be 
adjudged the best. 

The contract for this commission was signed in August, 1556, and 
the final payment was received on February 1oth, 1557. Of the subjects 
assigned to Paolo, two were widely recognised as appropriate for a 
library: Music and Arithmetic with Geometry were three out of the seven 
earthly sciences to be cultivated by the learned. The third subject 
was Honour, also a suitable choice. In due course the gold chain was 
awarded to him, and, if Vasari is to be trusted, the successful tondo was 
the Music. It was, no doubt, a gratifying result; but the talent arrayed 
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against him was so moderate that it was not a very remarkable achieve- 
ment. 

The bright-coloured Music [Plate 14a] is now somewhat marred 
by the trivial effect of the nearly nude figure presenting a back-view, 
which must have been repainted. Baron von Hadeln gives special 
praise to the colour of the Arithmetic and Geometry; but I feel bound 
to say that this again seems to me trivial in colour, a fault which 
must doubtless be attributed to a restorer. The Honour [Plate 14B] is 
deficient in colour, with much stronger jumps and the upper part very 
black; nor is it satisfying as a design, as the others decidedly are. The 
two canvases, on each of which Paolo painted in grisaille a Philosopher 
for this Library, may as well be mentioned here, though chronologically 
they should be placed later, payment having been received for them on 
March ist, 1560. The more than life-sized figures are magnificently 
poet with finely cast draperies, and appropriate expressions of 

enign abstraction [Plate 15a]. 

The early writers on Venetian art tell us of various palazzi and case 
in or near Venice containing frescoes painted by Paolo, as, for instance, 
the Palazzo Capello, where he must have met the little Bianca Capello, 
later to be notorious as the wife of Francesco de Medici. None of 
these frescoes, however, have survived the ravages of sea-air, fire, and, 
in at least one case, deliberate demolition. 

One only of these commissions need be discussed, the decorating 
of the Palazzo Trevisani at Murano. This is the only case in which we 
are fairly certain of the date, which must have been in the latter part of 
1557—that is to say, soon after the completion of the Library ceiling. 
It has further importance as being the last occasion on which the two 
fellow-pupils of Badile, Zelotti and Caliari, worked together. Moreover, 
we can get some notion of what their frescoes here were like, from two 
sources: the engravings of Zanetti in his Varie pittore a fresco—engrav- 
ings of a Juno, a Cybele, and a pair of putti, which have obviously taken 
all the spirit out of the originals, and the volume on Pictures at Christ 
Church, Oxford, by Professor Borenius, where, in addition to the 
above-named, there are reproduced copies after figures of Jupiter 
and Neptune. Apparently, in all these buildings frescoed by Paolo 
the subjects were mainly mythological and allegorical, with an occasional 
deviation into Roman history. 

It seems very probable that, when the decoration of his palace at 
Murano was finished, Camillo Trevisani commissioned Veronese to 
paint the canvases for the organ-doors of the neighbouring Church of 
S. Giacomo. These doors externally, when shut, presented a Marriage 
of St. Catherine; when open, the inner sides showed a St. James and a 
St. Augustine, each standing very realistically in a niche. In 1914, 
even the omniscient von Hadeln spoke of these as having disappeared; 
but they were reintroduced to us by an article in the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts (February, 1924), where Florence Ingersoll-Smouse was 
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able to report that the interior canvases had been purchased in 1769 
by the 9th Earl of Exeter, and are to-day in the possession of the present 
Marquis at Burghley House, near Stamford. The exterior canvases, 
representing the Marriage of St. Catherine, were, it seems, bought at 
the same time by Sir Charles Wright, who in 1771 sold them to Lord 
Clive; but no record remains of what happened to them subsequently. 

By the courtesy of Lord Exeter, I have been able to inspect his 
collection, and I see no reason to doubt that he has genuine Veroneses 
in these figures of St. James and St. Augustine. The former is, perhaps, 
the better, the execution being very accomplished and well varied. 
The colour is sober, quite typical in its cool greys. As a design, the 
marked contraflexure of the figure affords a grateful contrast with the 
straight lines of the niche, a service performed in the St. Augustine 
by the disposition of the cope. Here one feels that Paolo has been much 
more interested in the painting of the red vestment than in that of the 
rest of the composition: the face is executed carefully, but the hands are 
decidedly poor. 

It may well have been immediately after the decoration of these 
Murano organ-doors that Paolo was given a similar commission in 
Venice itself. Sansovino’s Church of San Gemignano (since demolished 
to give better access to the Ducal Palace) was ready for adornment 
in 1556; and the fame of these organ-doors at S. Giacomo suggested 
a similar decoration there by the same artist. 

Externally he represented St. Geminianus and St. Severus reading 
the Epistle out of the same book held by an acolyte, in allusion to the 
legend that once the latter saint, while reading the Epistle in Divine 
Worship, saw S. Gemignano in a vision. The inner sides were 
painted in imitation of the Murano doors, to represent, in separate 
niches, St. Menna, the warrior-saint and martyr [Plate 15B], and St. 
John the Baptist. I have seen none of these. The last-named is 
always spoken of as being in the Palazzo Reale at Milan; and with great 
difficulty I secured admittance to that building, but neither search 
nor enquiry revealed the existence there of any such canvas. I hope it 
has gone by now to join its companion-saint, which has long been in 
the gallery at Modena. The SS. Geminianus and Severus was carried 
off to Vienna in 1838, but was restored to Venice after the Great War, 
and has found a most apposite resting-place beside St. Menna at 
Modena, of which city S. Gemignano was bishop. It is, by all accounts, 
in a shocking condition, having suffered considerably before leaving 
Venice, and having since then been in the hands of a restorer. When it 
first issued from Veronese’s bottega, it must have been a glorious sight 
with the sumptuous orphreys of the richly brocaded copes. 

There are a number of canvases to which no definite date can be 
assigned, but which must have originated within a short time of the date 
we have now reached. A series of these, each of which might be called 
a Holy Family, will be best considered here. There is the Holy Family 
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in S. Barnaba, Venice, rightly called by Ridolfi a pregiatissima pittura, 
for this is evidently the picture which he speaks of as being in the 
Maddalena, Padua. Mr. Berenson accepts it as genuine, but it seems 
not to be known as well as it should be, or to be forgotten, at any rate 
by those who assure us that Veronese could not paint a simple Madonna 
and Child. It is a very simple but exquisite design, based on the 
pyramid; in colour, chiefly brown, but with fairly strong red and blue 
in the Virgin’s robes. It has darkened a bit, and needs judicious 
cleaning. I regret my inability to reproduce it among the Plates. 

Mr. Berenson also accepts the Madonna and Child with St. Peter 
and St. Catherine [Plate 16a], in the Museo Civico, Vicenza, another 
perfectly simple version. Apart from the flesh, small draperies, and 
hair, the whole seems to have been executed in warm colours. St. 
Peter’s robe is almost orange; the Virgin’s bright red, with cool lights 
in the upper part; the background is a very dull red. Afterwards it 
was placed in a smaller frame, which cut off two or three inches at the 
top; then a rich, dark green seems to have been painted over the pre- 
viously red background and the Madonna’s robe glazed dull greenish- 
grey, with lights and darks painted in. The lower part has been entirely 
repainted; and dark notes have been added in the draperies (e.g., St. 
Peter’s left arm, the Madonna’s right arm, and a few touches under 
her right arm and under the Holy Child). The same colour-mixture 
has been clumsily used to place a palm-branch in the hand with which 
ot. Catherine is really stroking the dove. Fortunately, the flesh seems 
to have been left untouched. 

Another undoubtedly authentic Holy Family with St. Catherine 
[Plate 16B] is to be seen at the Uffizi, Florence. This work is, perhaps, 
open to the criticism which I cannot express more clearly than by saying 
that the tonal focus is to some extent opposed to the intellectual focus; 
the head of the Holy Child is soft, while His foot is sharp, and St. 
Joseph’s head is lost, while the Virgin’s sleeve is distinct. But it is a 
most beautiful and interesting piece of painting. A large range of tone 
has been used. ‘There is not much positive colour: a few blues (in the 
Madonna’s cloak, for instance), rich reds in her dress, while St. Catherine’s 
hair and robe are golden. The painting of the lower part of that robe 
is especially superb, with most dexterous brush-work over the whole 
figure. The execution is thicker than was Paolo’s usual practice. The 
Uffizi possesses also what must have been the study for this picture, 
drawn carefully with chalk, but not so carefully as to suggest that it 
iS a copy. 

The 1925-1926 Exhibition of the Burlington Fine Arts Club 
included a Holy Family with St. Catherine, catalogued as a Marriage 
of St. Catherine, which belongs to Mr. Norman Clark Neill and can, 
hesitatingly, be ascribed to Veronese. Its condition is good, though 
it seems to have been cleaned a little too thoroughly. ‘The colour— 
rich yellow in St. Catherine, and red in the Virgin’s bodies and in the 
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drapery low down behind St. Joseph—is less synthetic than is usual with 
Veronese. The drawing is thorough and excellent, the execution 
careful, perhaps a trifle tight. A loving care seems to have been 
lavished on the Bambino’s hands and feet. 

The Holy Family at Munich has been pronounced an old copy 
both by Morelli and by Jacobsen. To me even the design seems 
unworthy of the master, and lacks his use of mass and cast shadow. 
The hard, cold grey of the background and the crude green of the curtain 
certainly cannot be laid to Paolo’s charge. The Madonna’s face, with 
its lack of vigour and breadth, and most of the drapery, too, could not 
be his handiwork; and yet here and there we see signs which suggest 
that the painter had studied Veronese’s work fairly closely. 

In Mr. Berenson’s list of Paolo’s works the Madonna and Saints at 
Hampton Court is given, with a query; the catalogue more correctly 
calls it a Marriage of St. Catherine. ‘There is a good deal here which 
may lead one to believe that beneath the coarse painting a real Veronese 
lies concealed. The grouping is thoroughly typical and most skilful. 
The landscape is good, but heavy in colour and tone. The colour 
elsewhere is harsh and glaring, and the technique coarse. The head 
of St. Joseph seems the only part that still may be as Paolo left it. I 
understand that this canvas once suffered from a fire; it has certainly 
been repainted with an utter lack of feeling. None of the other canvases 
at Hampton Court ascribed to Veronese have the remotest claim to that 
distinction. 

Considerable doubt attaches to the Annunciation [Plate 178] attrib- 
uted to Veronese in the catalogue of the Uffizi Gallery. Berenson, 
following Morelli, assigns it to Zelotti, while von Hadeln retains it 
for Paolo. The question is rendered none the easier to decide by the 
fact that the painting has not been completed. The columns and the 
floor are almost the only parts that have been finished. Gabriel’s 
tunic has been very thinly painted in soft salmon, with yellow daubs 
of liquid pigment to suggest the lights. The sky, above, is a flat tone 
of dark green, not modulated; below, seen through the archway, it is 
extremely light, with the canvas hardly touched. The foliage has been 
left in monochrome, with a few touches of dull green. But the flesh 
is fairly complete, though thinly painted. In the circumstances, I do 
not feel inclined to controvert the tradition which ascribed this canvas 
to Veronese, when it was in the collection of Paolo del Sera. A smaller 
studio-variant is to be seen in the Palazzo Rosso, Genoa. 

Everyone seems agreed that Paolo painted the Healing of the Woman 
(Vienna) [Plate 17a], and that he did so, more or less, at the period 
which we have reached. It is a delightful example of the master’s colour 
and technique. Large masses of strong blue on the left are echoed in 
Christ’s upper garment; while the orange in the kneeling woman (which 
is carried down to the frame in the seated man) is balanced by St. Peter’s 
deep yellow cloak. The execution is very varied, ranging from smooth 
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finish (as in the woman’s flesh) to very brief touches (as on St. Peter’s 
right arm) and bold outline (as on Christ’s right arm). The monochrome 
underpainting (see Ch. XXIII.) is clearly visible in places, notably in the 
man seen profile to the left of the columns. A number of holes have 
been badly filled in; otherwise the condition is fairly good. 


CHAPTER VIII 
SAN SEBASTIANO AGAIN 


THE artistic individuality of Paolo Caliari may be said to have definitely 
asserted itself in the year 1558, with a new series of paintings in San 
Sebastiano, wherein he is no longer Raphaelesque, or Michelangelesque, 
or anything but unalloyed Paolesque. This work was spread over a 
considerable period, payments having begun in March, 1558, and having 
ended on April 1st, 1560. With the exception of two pairs of Evan- 
gelists, all these paintings were in fresco, and have suffered severely from 
the dampness of the church. Even the two canvases painted in oils 
deteriorated so rapidly that, two hundred years ago, one pair of Evan- 
gelists had to be removed in favour of a substitute, probably by 
Sebastiano Ricci, who a little earlier had restored some of the frescoes, 
the restorations themselves being to-day utterly ruined. 

There would be no point in detailed criticism of these scarcely 
decipherable frescoes. Over the choir-arch we can make out the angel 
of the Annunciation on one side and the Blessed Virgin on the other. 
Over the arches of side-chapels are the remains of prophets and of 
sibyls, those mythic beings who were so quaintly fetched out of 
heathenism to supply the prophets with well-matched female colleagues. 
The Apostles, or rather, some only of them now, appear elsewhere. 
The walls of the upper choir must once have presented a wonderful 
sight, with more sibyls and prophets and angels; archers shooting 
across the church at St. Sebastian; a tromp-l’eil—such as we find 
later at Maser—with a monk at a sham door; and most important of all, 
two large scenes, one representing St. Sebastian presenting himself 
before Diocletian after recovering from his “‘ First Martyrdom,” and 
the other depicting the final clubbing to death of the saint. 

The former of these large frescoes had decayed to such an extent, 
even in Paolo’s lifetime, that he substituted for it another version in 
oils. This canvas is now known only by certain small copies, one of 
which is in the British Museum. Sir Joshua Reynolds’ description of it 
is worth giving: ‘* All dark figures on a light ground (a pretty building) 
except him who holds a horse; he is pink-colour, sleeves of the same 
tone as the ground; the sky originally was blue with white clouds; the 
blue is now turned black. The Saint Sebastian is a fine figure. The 
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buildings are only two tones, one lightish, the other a degree lower, 
to suit the shadows.”’ To-day the original fresco is again exposed to 
view, but so hopelessly injured that there is little to say about it beyond 
pointing out that the background was used again by Paolo when he 
painted the Family of Darius, now in the National Gallery. 

_ Historically, these two frescoes, with their many figures, animated 
action, and architectural backgrounds, are of importance, since we see 
in them the type of a composition that henceforth we shall meet again 
and again in our survey of Paolo’s work—a picture-pattern of arabesques 
and verticals. 

Before all the frescoes in San Sebastiano were finished, he was 
designing an organ-case which a joiner was to build for that church; 
and he received payment for decorating, internally and externally, the 
folding shutters of this organ on April 1st, 1560. These are thoroughly 
characteristic and well-preserved examples of the master’s work. 
Reynolds, who took a keen interest in Veronese’s chiaroscuro, made the 
following note on the Purification [Plate 18], which appears on the outer 
side of these organ-doors when shut: ‘‘ The principal light is a change- 
able piece of silk, flesh-colour heightened with yellow; a boy with a 
yellow drapery on his breast comes on it; no other light but what the 
flesh makes, and, indeed, a dog which is inclinable to flesh-colour; a 
square pillar light.” I was myself more impressed by the beautiful 
bit of flesh-painting in the Holy Child than by anything else in the 
composition. 

The inner sides, when the doors are open, represent the Pool of 
Bethesda [Plate 19]. In spite of the inevitable hiatus between the two 
wings, this is both a spirited illustration of the incident depicted and, 
at the same time, a thoroughly successful decoration, with a fine play of 
tone, though the colour is inclined to be brown and heavy. 

Other figures of minor importance on this organ (as likewise on the 
pulpit) were possibly painted by Benedetto Caliari; but only a small 
Adoration of the Magi on the organ need be expressly named; it has 
little or no positive colour, but it contains a really good landscape. 

The work on the organ had barely been completed when Paolo 
was called on to interest himself in further work in the same church. 
He was asked to supply a drawing for the guidance of the stonemason 
who was to make a high-altar. This would be ready early in 1561 to 
receive its altar-piece, which Veronese, of course, was to paint. It 
hangs there still: a Madonna in Glory with Angels and Saints, among the 
latter a St. Francis which is believed to be a portrait of the Prior 
Bernardo Torlioni [Plate 20]. - | 

There is a great deal in this altar-piece to delight the eye: beautiful 
flesh-painting, for example, subtle play of light on the cloud and in the 
sky, with an admirable landscape. But in his anxiety to tie heaven and 
earth together by turning every earthly gaze intently heavenward, Paolo 
has conveyed a rather unfortunate suggestion of deprecatory expostula- 
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tion on the part of the saints below, as though alarmed lest the “‘ careless 
rapture” of some of the angels above should bring them hurtling 
through the clouds. 

In the midst of all this activity in San Sebastiano, Veronese found 
time to produce a design for a wood-cut, to serve as a frontispiece for a 
volume published in Venice in 1559, De Re Anatomica, by Rialdus 
Columbus. This shows us an anatomist—obviously a portrait—knife 
in hand, standing behind an operating table on which lies a body to 
illustrate his lecture. Pupils of various ages are standing round, some 
of them taking notes, while in the foreground there is an elderly man 
in charge of a very young child, an incongruous figure at such a gruesome 
proceeding. There is a thoroughly Paolesque architectural background. 

All this while, Veronese’s skill as a ceiling-decorator was, no 
doubt, finding due employment; and it may well have been hereabouts 
in his career that he undertook the four ‘‘ Darnley allegories ”’ to be seen 
in our National Gallery, though not, unfortunately, on a ceiling. 

I take these decorative homilies, opposing Happy Union to Un- 
faithfulness [Plate 21], and inculcating Scorn for lewdness and Respect 
for unguarded innocence, to be a new idiom in decorative art, and one 
in which failure would seem to be almost inevitable. Paolo’s success 
as a preacher, however, has not here involved him in disaster as a 
decorator. 

One of our Academicians has drawn attention to the “ unity of 
colour preserved throughout this series by what appears to be an 
underpainting of a greenish grey.”” On the other hand, there is a 
marked dissimilarity in the actual execution, which leads one to suppose 
that, while one pair is unadulterated Veronese, the other pair has very 
little of the master’s handling. Mr. Berenson ignores these canvases 
altogether, displaying a touch of caprice which seems unworthy of so 
learned and painstaking a critic. He might, at least, have told us who 
but Veronese could have produced the Happy Union and Unfaithfulness, — 
with their perfect spacing and glorious patterns. 

Mr. Speed, in his volume on Oijl-Painting, discusses the 
Unfaithfulness in great detail, and asks his readers to “ notice how, in 
this picture, the composition is conceived and designed in three dimen- 
sions, not as a flat design only, how rhythmically the planes of the three 
principal figures are evolved round the common centre, and carry the 
rich swinging movements of the lines into the third dimension.” 
Everyone applauds the modelling of the woman’s back here; but no 
less supreme is the painting of the drapery and the fig-branch immedi- 
ately below her. 

In Happy Union, as in Unfaithfulness, the outline is noticeable here 
and there, just where it is needed. The execution of the flesh is 
simplified, but in strict relation to the design. The colour is rich and 
varied in yellow and reds, with much cool grey. 

Scorn, in which the ermine carried by the elder woman needs 
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interpretation, perhaps, as an emblem of purity, is rather equally grey 
in colour, with a little rose in the drapery; what colour there ever was 
Seems to have gone dead. The execution of the flesh here is un- 
interesting, in the woman’s arm, for instance; while the right arm of the 
man is heavy in treatment. 

_ Respect, though stronger in colour than Scorn, is even more 
uninteresting in execution. There are indications, too, that efforts 
have been made to retrieve bad drawing, as in the bent leg of the 
woman. All four of these canvases show a sharp fold right across 
about half-way up. This one has, in addition, cuts at the right edge 
above and below the fold, one coming across the woman’s right eye; 
there is also a patch in the left top corner. 

The Vision of St. Helena, also in the National Gallery, is a most 
puzzling work, and its attribution to Veronese seems very dubious. 
It is not so much that it fails to satisfy the standard of quality set up 
by Paolo; the difficulty is rather of another kind. A writer in the Art 
Journal (1891, p. 376)—I think it was Sir Sidney Colvin—shows how 
closely an engraving by Marcantonio Raimondi, after a drawing by 
Raphael, or possibly by Parmigiano, has been plagiarised in this canvas. / 
We know, of course, that designs and ideas were at that time regarded 
as common property to an extent quite foreign to our modern notions 
of propriety. But Veronese was such a fertile designer that it seems 
incredible that he should have sent out a design so frankly derivative 
as this; and if he had “‘ warmed his imagination” with the study of this 
print, he would nevertheless have given it the unmistakable stamp of 
his genius; but, in the opinion of competent critics, the original design 
has been far from improved by such slight alterations as have been made 
in this painting. Sir Charles Holmes can hardly be unaware of the 
statement in his own catalogue; and yet he seems to have overlooked 
it when, in rejecting Mr. Berenson’s attribution of this work to Zelotti, 
he says: “‘ What I have seen of Zelotti’s work convinces me that he was 
quite incapable of originating so fine a conception, and I greatly doubt 
ne capacity to have carried it out even if supplied by Veronese with the 

esign. 

"The colour of this canvas is delightful, but not really typical of 
Veronese; it is a golden harmony, with an evening light in the sky. 
There are no cool colours; and the flesh is slightly redder than the sky, 
but the same general tone. The execution is very varied, and in some 
respects like that of Veronese. In the flesh it is broad, but careful in 
details; the light on the head and throat of the saint is delicately and 
broadly treated with great care in the drawing and tone of the features: 
compare the edge value of the nose and eye, and the light passage be- 
tween the nose and eye. Inthe drapery we find the middle tones rubbed 
on to the grain of the rough canvas, giving broken quality. Darks have 
been added in liquid pigment, and lights more solidly in dashing strokes 
of a soft blunt-ended brush. The treatment is more impressionistic 
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than is at all usual with Paolo, aiming at general effect rather than at 
structural drawing. A slight outline is found here and there, sometimes 
merged in the darks at the edge of forms, more carefully than in Un- 
faithfulness, for instance. Given the design, and with a similar technique 
to that of Paolo, Zelotti was capable, I believe, of producing this work, 
and I think the authorities at the National Gallery would do well to 
catalogue it under his name rather than under Veronese’s. 

There is even less justification—far less—for attaching Veronese’s 
name to the picture representing the same subject in the Vatican 
Gallery. The colour here is rather neutral, mostly greenish-grey. 
The handling is heavy and tight. The brocaded skirt is most carefully 
painted, and the light on it is good; but it is dull in technique. Bene- 
detto Caliari, or a pupil, must be held responsible for it. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE FIRST BANQUETS 


WE may now think of Caliari as standing on the threshold of his most 
brilliant achievement, and shortly we shall reach the supreme works 
by which he is known even to those with very limited knowledge of the 
history of art. 

There are no clear chronological data until we reach the altar- 
pieces painted for 5S. Benedetto Po, near Mantua, in 1562. But 
Ridolfi states that, in 1560, Paolo went to Verona on a visit to his parents 
and, while there, painted for the monks of SS. Nazzaro e Celso the Feast 
in the House of Simon [Plate 22], now at Turin. Baron von Hadeln 
rejects this statement, partly on the ground that the object of this visit 
is inaccurately described, Paolo’s father having died some years pre- 
viously and his mother having probably joined her son at Venice, but 
still more on the ground that this Festa displays signs of immaturity 
and Michelangelesque traits which did not persist in Paolo’s work to 
so late a date. Accordingly, he places this picture as early as 1553; 
immediately before the migration to Venice, after which his programme 
could have left no room for it. Here I find myself in disagreement 
with the German critic, whom I am usually prepared to follow closely. 
I think that Ridolfi’s statement may be found not wide of the truth; 
for it was in 1560 that Badile’s death occurred, and Paolo may well 
have desired to visit Verona for the burial of one who was both his 
uncle and his master, and for whose daughter Elena he seems to have 
had a special affection. 

As regards the merits of this particular picture—while it cannot be 
ranked with Paolo’s supreme masterpieces, it has been placed on the 
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canvas with a spirit and mastery such as the artist of twenty-five years 
could hardly have attained. Moreover, the elaborate architectural 
Setting seems to imply a later stage in Paolo’s development than the 
year 1553. Certainly, as between 1553 and 1560, the latter seems to 
me by far the more probable date for this Festa. 

_ In considering these Banquets painted by Veronese, we must not 
think of them as usually seen now, jostling with the neighbouring 
canvases for our attention, and giving the impression that the artist 
has tried to overwhelm the others by parading his skill in the manipula- 
tion of crowded compositions. We must, by an effort of the imagina- 
tion, see them in their original positions on the end wall of a monastic 
refectory, where they were intended to suggest the sort of ‘ high table’ 
that is to be seen in the hall of a College or of one of the Inns of Court. 
For such a purpose it would be difficult to imagine anything more 
decoratively successful than these Banquets by Paolo, who also greatly 
gratified the monks by inserting their portraits. But as regards 
providing a moral or devotional uplift to men pledged to disciplinary 
asceticism in eating and drinking, they are not as apposite as might 
have been desired by the more pec promoters of a Counter- 
Reformation. There is, for instance, not much divinity about the 
Christ here, and still less suggestion of contrite fervour about the 
Magdalen. 

__ , This canvas has been subjected to curious alteration since Veronese’s 

lifetime. A close inspection reveals the fact that both the top corners 
—about three-elevenths of the breadth at either side—have been cut 
away and fresh corners substituted. Ridolfi gives us the explanation. 
He knew the picture well, having copied it twice apparently; and he 
tells us that in these top corners there were two satyrs, ‘‘ most beautiful 
in their deformity.”” Presumably, either the Spinola family of Genoa, 
who bought this picture of the monks, or the Durazzi, also of Genoa, 
to whom it subsequently passed before being bought by Carl Felice 
of Savoy in 1824, were scandalised by these satyrs and had the canvas 
mutilated. It is incredible, from all we know of Paolo, that these satyrs 
could have been grossly sensual; it was, no doubt, their oddity and in- 
congruity that offended. As originally painted, this picture must have 
illustrated with extraordinary aptness much that Ruskin has written 
on the “ forms of noble Art which play with ugliness, not as carica- 
tures, but as grotesques.’’ The bear-leader is still there to illustrate 
Veronese’s anxiety to mitigate the severity of his themes by some 
diverting by-play. The picture also demonstrates his interest in the 
negroid phystognomy. I like to think that this was not entirely a 
compositional device, but that he would have said, with Charles Lamb, 
“T have felt yearnings of tenderness towards some of these faces— 
or rather masks—that have looked out kindly upon one in casual 
encounters in streets and highways: I love what Fuller beautifully 
calls these ‘ images of God cut in ebony.’ ”’ 
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In studying this as a composition, one is at first inclined to think 
that the informality of the grouping has been carried too far, the figures 
being allowed to straggle across the canvas without any unity. But 
one soon comes to feel that we have here a very thorough and thoughtful 
bit of work in arrangement as well as in drawing, colour, and technique. 
The Christ is balanced by a mass of architecture, attention being drawn 
to Him by His red robe, which is again balanced in the unimportant 
figure in red bending towards the near column, and, dimly also, in the 
man with the bear. There is no strong blue on the left, which is all 
kept warm, while the group on the right is kept cool, except for the red 
on Christ and the deep yellow on the Magdalen. The sky is pale-blue 
and green-grey; and the architecture has green-grey lights, with warm 
darks. The flesh-lights are mostly cool. The execution is very strong, 
great care having been devoted to flesh and details. Seldom has a 
keener appreciation been shown of the value of silhouetted forms, and 
even less frequently has such variety of natural attitude and individualit 
been attained; it is a veritable segment of life, human and, one may aan 
canine. 

Veronese here scored one of those successes which are so signal 
that the public insists on repetitions of the same genre; and it must have 
been soon after this, I think, that a private patron decided that the 
dining-room of his palazzo would be suitably decorated by a similar 
work on a modified scale. The Marriage-Feast of Cana [Plate 23], 
now at Dresden, was painted for the Palazzo Cuccina at Venice, now 
known as the Palazzo Papadopoli. 

From the standpoint of design, the lines of the composition have 
been used here much more definitely than in the last case to lead the 
eye to the head of Christ, whose expression almost suggests that He is 
exerting an hypnotic power over the wedding-guests. There is, too, 
a strong sense of rhythmic line, and a successful effort has been made 
to achieve a three-dimensional effect. We note a second and a third 
plane, with more and more diminutive figures, and yet no loss of the 
decorative flatness that Veronese’s pattern-making required. The 
execution is everywhere (except in the heads of Christ and His Mother) 
rapid, and in many places very slight, in the legs, for instance, of the 
central figure, in the wine-glass on the parapet behind him and the urn 
below it, and in the distant figures. In the gap on the right of the 
canvas the architecture is thinly glazed over the white priming, leavin 
pencil-marks and rough brush-outlines clearly visible beneath. 
pentimento appears in connection with the back leg of the figure third 
from the right-hand side of the canvas. It is unfortunate, perhaps, 
that Christ and His Mother suffer, as compared with the other heads, 
from being more careful and laboured in technique and less individual 
in character. Although not much actually bright colour is to be found, 
the scheme as a whole is very rich, the chief note being the orange of the 
standing man in the centre, other notes on the right facie up to this, 
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while on the left the colour is colder and more sombre, so that we have 
a rather less perfect balance than Paolo usually achieves. 

The Cuccina family seem to have been so pleased with their 
Marriage-Feast that they must have promptly commissioned a family- 
group to be painted; and, in complete harmony with the practice of 
those times, they desired to be portrayed in the presence of the 
Madonna and Child [Plate 24]. 

Perhaps the noblest feature of this Cuccina Madonna, also at 
Dresden, is the portrait of the kneeling matron with her head and 
shoulders set off against the white-robed figure of Faith. Veronese’s 
brush never gave us a more admirable piece of portraiture. Ruskin, 
who seems to have confused this family-group with a similar one in the 
Christ at Emmaus, has given a very characteristic interpretation of the 
whole scene (Modern Painters, V., 1X., ili., 19). He makes too much, 
perhaps, of some points and misses others. I take it that Paolo, al- 
though he would never allow the subject-matter to interfere with the 
success of his decoration, did intend his motives here to be significant. 
Cuccina pére is, with the help of Faith, Hope, and Charity, presenting 
his family to the Madonna and Child. Apart from the father, mother, 
and an uncle, only two of the family are looking at the Divine Child 
with full assurance of faith. The eldest son is gazing, but deprecates 
the notion of a nearer approach. He has Faith just by the tip of her 
left hand only. But Charity has him firmly by the wrist and urges 
him on, while with her other hand she is drawing forward a younger son 
who is holding back. Another son also seems inclined to retreat; but 
Hope is whispering to him words of encouragement. Of the youngest 
children, one has taken refuge, in alarm, against his mother, another 
is shyly plucking up courage to peep round the pillar at the Holy 
Child, while the youngest of all is quite oblivious of his nearness to 
divine mysteries, and 1s interested only in the dog, which seems put 
out by the whole proceeding. It was evidently desired that a female 
dependent of the family should appear with her child, and Paolo has 
placed this entirely human mother and child at the extreme right to 
balance the Holy Mother and Child at the other end of the composition. 

Here again we have finely silhouetted forms and sweeping lines 
which lead up to Faith and are passed on to the Divine Child. The 
colour-scheme contains no strong yellows or greens; reds, browns, dull 
crimson, and greenish-blues predominate, giving rather a severe tone 
to the work. The execution shows Paolo’s freedom and variety at their 
highest pitch. He uses wellnigh every method at his disposal, all 
subordinated to his design: smooth finish, as in the central portrait; 
bold strokes of the brush, as in the dog; strong outline, as in the boy’s 
face to the right of the centre; and broken crumbly touches, as in the 
white drapery round the Holy Child. Both edge-values and colour- 
notes have been skilfully used to bring out the intertwining undulations 
of the design. It looks as if a restorer has used a bitumen overpainting 
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in the Madonna’s robe, in the stripes on the two boys, and a few other 
places; and this has blistered in a most unfortunate way. 

No date is attached to the great altar-piece painted for the Church 
of Santa Caterina, Venice, but recently to be seen in the Accademia, 
the Marriage of St. Catherine [Plate 25]. There will, however, be 
general agreement that it was painted between 1560 and 1570, and nearer 
the former year, I think, than the latter. 

Reynolds, in his note on this “ gay, light picture,” decides that 
tis not in his very best taste of colouring.’’ Everyone, I suppose, 
will subscribe to that opinion. While some of the colouring is very 
fine indeed, some is most unhappy; the silver and rich red of the angels 
on the left front, and the silver surrounded by gold of St. Catherine, 
are simply ruined by the heavy blue-green and cheap pink of the 
Madonna. The flesh is delightful: varied, but mostly cool, with warm 
shadows. The principal putti have especially beautiful flesh, with slaty- 
blue wings. The design speaks for itself as a successful variant of the 
Pesaro Madonna type, with diagonals, verticals, and horizontals com- 
bining to express variety in unity. This canvas is well preserved, 
oo for a couple of bad scratches on the bunting draped round the 
pillars. 

One feels about this picture that, if the mystical wedding of St. 
Catherine had been eliminated, we should have had a very satisfying 
representation of such a scene as Milton describes: 
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“‘ When such music sweet 
Their hearts and ears did greet 
As never was by mortal finger strook; 
Divinely warbled voice 
Answering the stringéd noise 
As all their souls in blissful rapture took.” 


Of those on earth, only one, indeed, is actually giving way to rapture; 
and we can hardly avoid a lurking suspicion that she would not do so 
if her uplifted gaze and outstretched arms were not needed as a hyphen 
between the earthly and heavenly sections of the composition. The 
Madonna is a prosaic type, with a somewhat bored expression; the Child 
is a happy human babe, with no trace of the divine; while the mystic 
bride—a plump and placid Vénitienne—is going through the ceremony 
with what R. L. Stevenson would describe as “ a heavy, placable non- 
chalance, like a performing cow.” It would, I suppose, be difficult 
to find a more apposite example of the utter loss of the religious feeling 
of art that had overcome the later Renaissance masters. 
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CHAPTER X 
MASER 


WHEN did Paolo find time for that glorious ‘spree’ at Maser, near 
Asolo, decorating in fresco the Villa Barbaro, now the Villa Giacomelli, 
to which access is so freely permitted by its public-spirited owner? 
Obviously it must have been before 1568, when Vasari speaks of it in 
a second edition of his Lives. And, almost as obviously, the amount 
of work which we know Veronese to have done between 1562 and 1568 
leaves little or no room for the Maser commission during those years. 
Similarly, his time seems to have been fully occupied during the years 
previous to, and perhaps including, 1560. The year 1561, therefore, 
seems to me the most likely date for this artistic parenthesis, when he 
went “ allegorising on his own,” to afford domestic pleasure to two 
friends, and not to advance the cause of either Church or State. 
Palladio had designed this villa, as he tells us himself, ‘‘ for the 
most reverend patriarch of Aquileia, Daniele Barbaro, and for the 
magnificent Marcantonio, his brother.’”’ Alessandro Vittoria was re- 
sponsible for the stucco-work, and Veronese for the frescoes, not all of 
which can have been the product of his own brush. An immense 
amount of labour has been expended on arabesques, masks, and sham 
pilasters and cornices, and on weird figures sprawling across the pedi- 
ments of doors, in imitation of sculpture, devices which strike us now as 
altogether beneath the dignity of Fine Art but seem to have had a special 
charm for that age. Some of the rooms contain landscapes which are 
the rudest specimens of scene-painting, and a series of frescoes illus- 
trating the Labours of Hercules have been executed by a hand much 
less competent than that of Paolo. Benedetto has, no doubt, had a 
share in this work, and other assistants too, probably, but not Zelotti, 
as has sometimes been asserted: we know him to have been busy else- 
where about this time. 
Here, at Maser, Paolo ignores all the canons of mural decoration, 
as now enunciated. He is avowedly pictorial. Far from aiming merely 
at an enriched surface, he digs into wall or ceiling, and employs all 
his powers for the attainment of that quality of deception which 1s 
anathematised to-day. He has used hatching freely to secure realism 
and atmospheric effects. And sometimes he is guilty of the most 
childish illusionism, to indulge either his own holiday sense of fun or the 
whim of his patrons. There are, for instance, children opening non- 
existent doors, and women and boys on sham balconies, with dogs and 
monkey and parrot. A young lady standing at an open door, and a 
hunter with hounds entering another, may, perhaps, take rank as por- 
traits of younger members of the Barbaro family; the former is in 
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poe CE but the latter is still enjoyable as a strong, true piece 
of work. 

On the walls around a central hall, shaped like a Greek cross, eight 
figures of women with musical instruments have been painted in 
simulated niches, surrounded by elaborate stucco-work which is also 
feigned. These figures are evidently intended to represent an orchestra, 
one of them having a conductor’s baton. They stand out from the wall 
in most realistic fashion, and show great ingenuity of pose and variety 
in draping. If this sort of thing is to be done, it could hardly be done 
better. 

Speaking generally of the more serious frescoes, we find richness 
effected by dark skies, which give value to the whites; while the outline 
is used freely and strongly. The flesh-colour is a simple tint rather 
towards buff; and a few notes of colour are found in the drapery, some 
of them rather disagreeable notes, perhaps as the result of time’s ravages 
or of restoration. The drawing is occasionally exceedingly careless; 
but most of it is masterly in its feats of foreshortening and in the breadth 
of its modelling. M. Charles Blanc, who examined these frescoes very 
minutely and described them in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, expressed 
the opinion that some of them had been done without the help of a 
preliminary cartoon or the pouncing of any outline. I am afraid I did 
not give them the same minute attention; but certainly they give an 
impression, in some cases, of being improvisations thrown off by one 
who revelled in surmounting difficulties. 

There are five ceiling-frescoes, the most important being one 
usually explained as representing the deities of Olympus with Im- 
mortality in the centre. Miintz, however, rejects this interpretation, 
quite rightly, I believe, and explains it as depicting The Planetary 
System, as then commonly expounded [Plate 26]. The central figure 
is the Earth, and around her are the Sun (figured as Apollo) with the 
Moon opposite to him (figured as Diana) and, in between, Venus and 
Mercury, Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars. Beneath these figures are the 
signs of the Zodiac; and in the corners of the vaulting are the Four 
Elements: Cybele with lions to represent Earth, Juno with a putto flying 
a bird on a string to represent Air, while Vulcan and Neptune are the 
inevitable personifications of Fire and Water. 

In this ceiling Veronese has been far more successful with his male 
figures than with his female: their attitudes are more heroic and their 
movements more eloquent. I think it is fair to say that, throughout 
the building, the women have a tendency towards grossness of flesh 
and are usually lacking in ideal grace and beauty. 

Of the smaller ceilings, two are rather confused designs, one of 
which seems to depict Icarius being initiated by Bacchus into the 
mysteries of the Vine, while the other, usually called Conjugal Virtue, 
may illustrate the history of Hymen. Of the two remaining ceilings, 
we have an unusual, but well-contrived, upward movement in the one 
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supposed to illustrate Abundance, Energy, and Envy; in the other—also 
a eae design—we see Charity leading a Man to Faith [Plate 28a 
and Bj. 

Indisputably, the best frescoes in the Villa are two lunettes filling 
the upper part of the end-walls in the most important room. To one 
the title Summer and Autumn is always given, and, presumably, the 
companion-piece is Winter and Spring. As compositions in line, tone, 
and colour, these are almost beyond praise, and each contains a superb 
nude [Plate 27 and B]. 

In one room we find a design illustrating Harmony, notable for its 
rhythm, and on the opposite wall a less successful Maternal Love, as it 
is usually called, though it hardly explains itself as such and may really 
be intended to represent Charity. 

In other rooms we have a Venus and Apollo, with pleasing flesh- 
tints and rich drawing, and, answering to it,a Ceres and Pluto, with the 
goddess in an awkward pose and her colour now badly gone; the 
Reining of Vice [Plate 29a], with strong drawing and effective massing, 
and, opposite, Prudence Controlling Strength [Plate 293], in which some 
incomprehensibly see ‘ Love” rather than “‘ Prudence’; and Time 
and History corresponding to Glory Crowning Merit, where Merit seems 
to bear a distant resemblance to Marcantonio Barbaro. This last- 
named fresco is one of the best in colour. Finally, the Holy Family 
appears in two of the rooms, neither being a work of great distinction: 
certainly Paolo’s design, but less certainly his execution. 

One comes away from Maser with the conviction that the master 
was allowed there to give play to his own temperament and to rely 
on his own inspiration, that he thoroughly enjoyed his freedom from 
exhausted themes, and that he worked with a gay spontaneity and an 
easy assurance that amply rewarded his confiding patrons. 

Perhaps it was the fame of the Maser ceiling that secured Paolo 
the commission to decorate a ceiling in the Palazzo Pisani at Venice, 
not in fresco, but in oil on canvas. The canvases, which I have not 
seen, are now at Berlin; and it seems agreed that, while Veronese was 
responsible for the design, the actual execution was very largely left 
to his assistants. This ceiling must have been reminiscent of the great 
ceiling of the Villa Barbaro; the central square shows Jupiter, Juno, 
Cybele, and Neptune, with appropriate creatures and emblems, while 
each of the four side-pieces contains three putti. 

Perhaps, again, it was while this ceiling was being painted for the 
Pisani, that, in emulation of the Cuccina family, they secured from 
Veronese the family-group, known as the Family of Darius at the Feet 
of Alexander [Plate 30], and now in the National Gallery. Baron von 
Hadeln has drawn attention to the identity of background here and in the 
Sebastian before Diocletian in the Upper Choir of San Sebastiano; and 
he seems to suggest that this implies propinquity of date. I should be 
inclined myself to argue in the opposite sense: it seems unlikely 
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that Paolo would promptly repeat himself in this way. It is more 
likely that he would borrow this background when the condition of the 
fresco had become so bad that he decided to cover it over with a new ~ 
presentation of the subject on canvas. This, however, would throw 
the Darius later in the career of Veronese than its style would seem to 
warrant; so that this self-plagiarism cannot be used with confidence to 
establish its date. The point to notice, perhaps, is that Paolo had by 
now become convinced of the value of this sort of parallel perspective 
in uniting the figures with the frame and in preventing the eye from 
wandering too far afield. 

To criticise this canvas as an historical picture is to misconstrue it 
entirely. The historical incident merely affords a pretext for combining 
a number of portraits informally on a single canvas. The heads only 
of the younger sons appear, peeping out between other members of the 
family; and thus the difficulty of getting them to remain posed for any 
length of time has been obviated. The youngest girl has not been let 
off quite so easily; but some of the favourite retainers are close at hand to 
entertain her. She has asked, too, for the pet monkey to play with, and 
forthwith the monkey becomes an invaluable compositional aid. 

Two comments on the technique of this picture are worth quoting. 
Mr. S. J. Solomon, R.A., in his book on The Practice of Oil-Painting, 
says, ‘‘ The damasked patterns are painted over the dry first colouring, 
and the lights on the folds worked over or into the colour glazes; and a 
distinct outline is drawn round the figures, which imparts a decorative 
value to the whole.’”’ Ruskin, however, refers to this canvas as illus- 
trating Veronese’s method of stopping short with a tint just before it 
touches another, leaving the dark ground showing between in a narrow 
bar: “‘ You will find every here and there pieces of outline which you 
would suppose were drawn with a brown pencil; but no! look closer, 
and you will find that they are the dark ground left between two tints, 
brought close to each other without touching.” As a matter of fact, 
Paolo’s method is much more varied than Ruskin’s account suggests. 
It can be studied here more easily than in most of his pictures, as this 
canvas has been rather overcleaned. This may also account for the 
impression we get that the execution is a trifle tight compared, for 
instance, with that of the Consecration of St. Nicholas hanging near it. 

A good deal has been written about the colour of this Family of 
Darius, so that little need be said here. Its main beauty lies in the 
perfect balance of warm rich notes (culminating in Alexander) and large 
cool passages in the sky and architecture. 

At this point we may dispose of certain altar-pieces which give 
clear indications of being shop-productions; for by this time Paolo 
was evidently undertaking more work than he could possibly have 
executed with his own hand. 

The Adoration of the Shepherds, painted for the Silkweavers’ Chapel 
in the Church of the Crocicchieri, but now in SS. Giovanni e Paolo, and 
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in very ee condition, is a heavy, clumsy piece of work in which it seems 
impossible to trace Paolo’s handling at all. Much the same may be 
‘ said of the much darkened version of the same subject, commissioned 
by Girolamo Grimani, in S. Giuseppe di Castello, though the master’s 
handiwork may conceivably appear in the rosy-tinted Babe here. 

And then there are at Murano two altar-pieces, which have been 
removed from the suppressed Church of S. Maria degli Angeli to the 
neighbouring church of S. Pietro. The St. Agatha in Prison is very 
inadequately lighted and has become dark and almost colourless, so 
that it is no easy task to judge of its original merits. It was attributed 
to Benedetto Caliari by Boschini; and yet it was engraved by Battista 
Fontana as the work of Paolo as early as 1569. But the head of the angel 
alone suggests Paolo’s handling, the rest being very tight and unsym- 
pathetic in execution. The execution of the Penitent St. Jerome is like- 
wise stiff and tight; it has a cheap pink in the drapery, and the shadows 
are very black. Its condition, too, is very bad, with a crack down the 
middle and blisters at the base; but it is lighted well enough to enable 
one to decide that Paolo himself can have worked very little at it. 


CHAPTER XI 
1562-1565 


THE years 1562-1565, inclusive, must have been very busy ones in the 
Caliari bottega. We are coming now to a number of works that can 
be dated; and we know definitely that in the latter part of 1562 Paolo 
had the following commissions in hand: Three altar-pieces for San 
Benedetto, Polirone, a Madonna Enthroned for San Zaccaria, Venice, 
a Martyrdom for Santa Maria, Praglia, a vast Wedding-Feast for the 
refectory of San Giorgio Maggiore, Venice, and a great historical piece 
for the Ducal Palace; and even that list may not be exhaustive. 

Of the San Benedetto’ altar-pieces, no clear traces remain, though 
Baron von Hadeln is probably right in his conjecture that the National 
Gallery Consecration of St. Nicholas is one of them. This picture, 
which the catalogue,describes as coming from San Niccolé dei Frari, 
Venice, is accepted as an authentic Veronese, even by Mr. Berenson. 
It is in fairly good condition, but the colour has sunk and dulled in the 
darks. This has resulted in giving the composition a rather scattered 
effect. Originally, no doubt, the eye, having been caught by the light 
concentrated on the angel and the two foreground figures, would have 

uickly noticed that they are all gazing at the figure of the saint in the 
shadow; and the eye, following their gaze, would have rested on this, the 
principal figure. But, with darkening, this gaze-concentration alone 
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is not enough to hold the composition together; the light-concentration 
(to use rather a clumsy expression) is too strong for the gaze-concen- 
tration. 

The execution here is thorough and varied—especially bold and 
effective in the boy low down on the right. It is there, too, that we 
find the most beautiful colour, silver and red. Considered as a whole, 
the colour is considerably warmer than Paolo usually gives us. Pro- 
fessor Baldwin Brown, in his volume on the Fine Arts (1891, p. 310), 
chose this picture to illustrate “ the use of pigments as a transparent 
glaze over previously laid impasto which has been allowed to dry. .. . 
The kneeling figure of the saint is robed in green with sleeves of golden 
orange. This latter colour is evidently carried through as under- 
painting over the whole draped portions of the figure, the green bein 
then floated over and so manipulated that the golden tint shows throug 
in parts and gives the high lights on the folds.” 

The Bonaldi Madonna [Plate 314] is another painting whose authen- 
ticity is unchallenged. It was commissioned by Francesco Bonaldi 
in memory of his father and son, who both died in 1561. Reynolds, 
who saw it in the position it was designed to occupy, in the Sacristy of — 
San Zaccaria, speaks of it as a ‘‘ most admirable picture: the Virgin 
and Bambino make one mass, St. John another; the pedestal is light, and 
the fluted pillar. This picture is painted in a very large manner, large 
bold features, and wonderfully well-coloured. It looks very much as 
if it were painted on a jess (? gesso) priming, and then smoothed with 
the finger. Tis the best preserved of any picture I know of his. The 
flesh of an Indian red, purply.”’ . 

Since Reynolds made his note, this canvas has travelled to France, 
with the rest of the Napoleonic loot, and in due course returned to 
Venice, where it has found an honoured resting-place in the Accademia. 
Reynolds’ note on the flesh-colour seems to me wide of the mark: “ cool ” 
is the word that comes to the mind at once in thinking of the flesh, 
which is exquisitely painted in both the children. The colouring, 
beautiful as it is in itself, is not placed as carefully as is usually Paolo’s 
practice, the notes of red and blue in the Madonna, for instance, being 
quite outweighed by the splendid crimson of St. Jerome. 

This is one of those sacred pictures of parade which artists were 
condemned to reproduce so frequently and so persistently that, in the 
course of time, the straining after originality noticeable here became 
inevitable. Paolo has resolved to vary the monotony of his theme even 
at the expense of compositional unity. He has, however, given con- 
siderable thought to his types, and has displayed a deeper psychological 
insight than is found elsewhere in his altar-pieces. St. Joseph’s air of 
anxious guardianship acts as a foil to the calm-dignity of the Madonna, 
while St. Jerome’s brooding aloofness acts likewise as a foil to the 
eager energy of St. Francis. St. John the Baptist, who in these 
“* Majesties,’ is usually represented as the grown prophet, is here more 
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aoe depicted as a child of but few more months than the Holy 
Child. The attitudes of both the children are excellent; and each takes 
a very natural interest in the other child. 

_. Considering the amount of work which he had on hand at this time, 
it 1s not at all surprising that the Martyrdom of S.S.Primus and Felicianus, 
now in the Museo Civico, Padua, gives little evidence of Paolo’s inter- 
vention. Doubtless, he worked out the design, and handed it over to 
assistants and pupils for the actual execution, under his own super- 
vision. Even so, the brightest passages of colour have been so clumsily 
applied that one suspects repainting: the red in the staff and drapery of 
the man in the right foreground may be instanced. The flesh, except 
in the two martyrs, is hot in colour and hard in modelling. But the 
two martyrs are so cool in colour and so delicate in execution that 
one feels that Paolo reserved them for himself: the paint here is dex- 
terously modulated and brushed together with masterly variety in 
handling, entirely different from the rest, and not at all unworthy of the 
master, 

_ On June 6th, 1562, Veronese, who had already done a little un- 
important work in the new refectory of S. Giorgio Maggiore, signed a 
contract to paint a Wedding-Feast of Cana for that hall, in return for his 
keep while painting it, in addition to a cask of wine, and 324 ducats. 
Although, as we have seen, this was by no means the only commission 
on which he was engaged at the time, this enormous surface of 709 
square feet was covered with what Rossetti and others have called “* the 
finest picture in the world” in something under fifteen months. Well 
might the painter begin his acknowledgment of the final payment, 
dated October 6th, 1563, with a ‘“‘ Laus Deo.” 

This Wedding-Feast [Plate 32] remains in the Louvre at Paris. 
France, when called upon to restore it to Venice in 1816, successfully 
pleaded the risk of damaging so huge a canvas in transit, and on the 
ground that “‘ fair exchange is no robbery,” sent the Venetians a version 
of the same subject by Le Brun, of which Ruskin said, in righteous 
indignation, that it is ‘‘ worth, if it were put to its proper use, precisely 
what its canvas may now be worth to make a packing-case of,” 

If Veronese had really intended this composition to illustrate the 
opening verses of the second chapter of St. John’s Gospel, it would have 
to be registered as a failure. But, as said in the introductory chapter of 
this work, such was not, in the remotest degree, his intention. He has 
painted here the sort of banquet that was a common occurrence at Venice 
in that opulent age. To silence the not too exigent scruples of his 
monastic patrons, he had to give his picture a scriptural title; so he called 
it the Wedding-Feast of Cana, but he evolved a surprisingly original 
version of the Gospel narrative. St. John tells us that “ the Mother of 
Jesus was there, and that Jesus was called, and His disciples.’ Paolo 
adds the piquant detail that invitations had also been accepted by 
Alphonso d’Avalos, Eleanor of Austria, Francis I., Mary Tudor (pre- 
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sumably the sister, not the daughter, of Henry VIII.), the Sultan 
Solyman I., Vittoria Colonna (who stirred a platonic love in the heart 
of Michelangelo, and is here using a tooth-pick), the Emperor Charles V., 
and other notables in Church and State, and in the republic of letters 
also, for Aretino is here, too. In fact, the artist seems to have had in 
view a sort of League of Nations Banquet. At the other end of the 
table a number of the monks are believed to have been portrayed, while 
Benedetto stands attitudinising in front towards the right. In the 
central foreground, supplying the music, are four men more famous 
for their skill in the art of painting than in that of music: Paolo himself 
plays the viola; opposite him, Titian is performing on a double-bass; 
Jacopo Bassano has a flute; while Tintoretto, immediately behind 
Paolo, completes the orchestra. Between these musicians and Christ is 
a fool, who has an assistant jester in the neighbourhood of the bride 
and bridegroom. We must not overlook the two dogs leashed together 
right in the centre of the foreground, one gnawing a bone and the other 
looking wistfully at a cat (if I remember rightly). Tradition says that 
they are intended as a cynical comment on the gluttony that sometimes 
pawetnen such a banquet, and also on the shackles of matrimonial 
ife. 

Meanwhile, what of the Christ? He is being treated with the 
disregard that He puts up with habitually. But the longer one studies 
this composition, the more clearly does one recognise that, although the 
fact is most artfully concealed, the head of Christ is the chief object in 
the picture, to which lines here, there, and everywhere point or lead. 
Thus, to give but a few instances, the left arms.of both Titian and Paolo, 
Benedetto’s right forearm, the curves beginning in the two men pouring 
out wine in the foreground at either side, the curving lines formed by 
the faces of the guests, all lead the eye directly to the head of Christ, 
which forms, moreover, a sort of pendant to the drooping festoon 
suggested by the servants on the terrace. 

Instead of myself dilating in detail on the variety of incidents, 
the keenly characterised heads, the expressive attitudes, the beautiful 
passages of colour, the skilful chiaroscuro and gradation of tints to be 
observed in this composition, I shall content myself with drawing 
attention to the views of certain well-known artists. ‘= 
_ _ sir Joshua Reynolds studied it as it hung in its original position 
in the refectory of S. Giorgio Maggiore, and jotted down the following 
notes: “‘ The principal light in the middle Paolo himself, dressed in 
white and light yellow stockings, and playing on a violino, The next is 


his brother going to taste the liquor; he is dressed in white, but flowered - 
in various colours. The table-cloth, the end on the other side, with the 
lady makes a large mass of light. Almost all the other figures seem to 4 


be in mezzotint; between some of them, on the right, is seen the light 
building, to hinder the line of shadow, so as to make the picture look 
half shadow and half light. The sky blue with white clouds. The 
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tower in the middle white as the clouds; and so all the distant archi- 
tecture, which grows darker and darker as it approaches the fore- 
figures. Between the dark architecture in the foreground and the light 
behind are placed figures to join them, as it were, together.’” Reynolds’s 
remarks in his Discourse are better known and need be referred to only. 
But I must borrow from Art and Counterfeit a passage quoted from 
Cézanne, as reported by J. Gasquet: ‘‘ Here is painting. The part, 
the whole, the volumes, the values, the composition, the emotional 
quiver, everything is here. (After shutting and opening his eyes) One 
sees nothing but a great coloured undulation. What then? An 
irradiation and glory of colour. ... He prepared an immense grey 
design, the naked idea, anatomical, the living skeleton of his universe, 
the harmonious and inevitable framework to be clothed with tones, 
with his colours and glazings, in piling up the shadows. To-day we 
have lost this scientific preparation, this fluid vigour, that is given by the 
underpainting. Look at this dress, this woman, the creature against 
this cloth where the shadow begins beneath her smile, where the light 
caresses her, enfolds her .... It’s magnificent to bathe a boundless 
and immense composition like this in the same clear and warm light, 
and to give the eye a vivid impression that all those bosoms are really 
breathing there, as you and I are breathing here, the golden air that 
wraps them round. ... Let your eyes follow the complete curve of 
that table. Isn’t it beautiful? Isn’t it alive? And at the same time, 
isn’t it transfigured, miraculous, alive in another world, and yet a real 
world? The miracle is there, the water is turned to wine, the world 
changed to painting. . . .” 

After that ecstatic panegyric it seems sheer bathos to admit that 
the perspective of this picture has been censured, as regards the incor- 
rectness of the capitals of the Doric columns, and the existence of two 
lines of horizon. But M. Félix Julien, Professor of Architecture at the 
Beaux Arts, examined this latter charge in L’Architecture (1890, p. 92) 
and exonerated Veronese. His article is detailed and carefully illus- 
trated. I need quote his conclusion only: ‘‘ Il suffit de retenir, aprés 
l’avoir reconnu, que le tracé perspectif des tableaux du grand Vénitien 
n’est pas subordonné a deux lignes d’horizon. La conception d’un 
horizon double conduit 4 imaginer que, pour bien voir le tableau, il 
serait utile de se mouvoir verticalement en face de lui, ce que n’est jamais 
fait; en réalité, le spectateur passe devant le tableau, se meut horizon- 
talement sans se baisser ne s’élever, s’arrétant en certains points de 
station que rien n’empéche de correspondre aux points de concours 
successifs de horizontales fuyantes.” 

There is little fault to be found with the condition of this canvas. 
One’s curiosity is excited on noticing that a patch has been inserted, 
presumably by the master himself, to change the face of the sixth guest 
from the right. Did the canvas meet with an accident, or did the monk 
whose portrait originally appeared here fall into disgrace, or did the 
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person whose face now appears prove helpful in meeting expenses after 
the picture had been completed? Another point of interest may be 
ecielien on: the acuteness with which the principal join in the canvas, 
going right across the picture, has been worked into the balustrade and 
then into the marbling of the pillars. ; 

Quite early in 1562 Paolo had received a commission to paint a 
large historical piece for the wall of the Sala del Gran Consiglio of the 
Ducal Palace; and it was completed by August, 1564. This perished 
in the great fire of 1577, which, otherwise, was such a boon to Veronese, 
since he was employed to make good much that was then destroyed. 
The subject allotted to him was The Meeting of Frederick Barbarossa 
with the Antipope, Victor IV., and he gave it the added interest of 
portraiture, introducing among the figures several of the Venetian leaders 
of his own time. This picture aroused great admiration, and even 
Vasari, who is usually lukewarm about Veronese, speaks of it as being 
“ such for grandeur, excellence of design, variety of attitude and beauty, 
that it is deservedly extolled by all who see it.” Of four large allegorical 
figures, painted for the same Sala, Vasari says that words fail him to 
express their merit. 

As soon as this historical picture was finished, Veronese was at 
work on two lunettes for the Court of the Procurators of San Marco, one 
of which seems to have been finished by the end of November, 1564, 
and the other by April, 1565. These works, which had to be restored 
later by Tintoretto, cannot now be traced. 

At this point we reach what Ruskin has called ‘* a new phase of the 
glories of Veronese,” in reference to the fact that he designed some 
cartoons to be worked in mosaic in San Marco. Two years before this he 
had served with Titian, Tintoretto, Schiavone, and Pistoia, on a commis- 
sion of enquiry into the charge brought by the Bianchi against the Zuccati 
of having used coloured paper in some of their mosaics. The court 
seems to have found the accused guilty, and to have recommended 
that, in future, works in mosaic should not be accepted until they had 
been subjected to a thorough wash. 

In 1565 Bartolommeo Bozza worked in mosaic two cartoons which 
Veronese had designed for the series of Christ’s miracles in the South 
Transept, one representing the Cleansing of the Leper, and the other the 
Giving Sight to the Man who was Blind from his Birth. Thirteen years 
afterwards Paolo again received payment for work of this kind; but the 
mosaics done from his design on this occasion have not been identified. 
Ruskin, in St. Mark’s Rest (§ 108) speaks of “ the end of the North 
Transept, where that rich piece of foliage, full of patriarchs, was 
designed by Paolo Veronese.”” But I have not found anyone to agree 
with this attribution. I have myself been inclined to claim as markedly 
Paolesque a mosaic in the vaulting of the North Aisle, in which Domitian 
and a martyr appear. é 

According to Ridolfi, whose evidence seems to be supported by no 
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extant document, Veronese was again at work in his favourite church in 
1565, depicting for the walls of the choir two scenes from the life of 
its patron saint. These are ‘‘ long-wise canvases,’’ which bitter experi- 
ence in the upper choir had taught him to prefer to frescoes. 

It is not fanciful, I think, to trace the influence of Titian’s Ecce 
Homo (Vienna) in the SS. Marcus and Marcilianus being led to Martyrdom 
(Plate 33): There is no slavish imitation; but the study of that ‘‘ blend- 
ing of decorative effect with realism of detail’’ has been an inspiration 
to the younger man. 

_ Reynolds thought this “ one of Paolo’s best pictures,’ and such 
diverse critics as Kltiger, George Eliot, and Mrs. Jameson have come 
to the same conclusion. One can agree with the last-named in applaud- 
ing the “ variety of passionate energy and supplication and sympathy 
in the group of relatives and spectators,” without considering this 

preferable to every other work of the master.” The colour impresses 
me unfavourably; it is unusually harsh, with too much red. It has 
probably been repainted; and this may account for Mr. Berenson’s 
only partial acceptance of it. 

_ He is dubious, too, about the companion-piece, Saint Sebastian 
being Bound. The colour-scheme here contains rich oranges and blues. 
The drawing is careful and strong. But I doubt very much whether 
Paolo painted much of it himself. The flesh of the side-figures is a 
Sort of stone-colour, monotonous in effect. But that of the central 
figures is much better, and perhaps represents the main share of the 
master, apart from the design. 


CHAPTER XII 
ROME AND MARRIAGE 


WE are told—and there is no reason to doubt the statement—that 
Veronese visited Rome in the suite of Girolamo Grimani. We are also 
told that he painted a portrait of Pius V., who is known to have been 
enthroned in the chair of St. Peter on the feast of the Epiphany, 1566. 
We must conclude, therefore, that Paolo accompanied the third and last 
of Grimani’s embassies to the papal court, that of 1566. The visit was a 
brief one, and it is of no moment in the career and work of Veronese, 
whose artistic individuality had, by that date, found itself too completely 
to be seriously influenced by what he may have seen at Rome. And 
even the portrait of the Holy Father, who has such a tragic interest for 
Englishmen, as having rendered irreparable the breach between England 
ad Rome by excommunicating and deposing Queen Elizabeth, has 
eeered entirely. 
f greater importance, no doubt, in Paolo’s life and work was his 
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marriage at Verona on April 29th, 1566, to Elena Badile, then twenty- 
four years of age. Her influence and any consequence of his aban- 
donment of bachelorhood are not, however, apparent in his work, so 
far as we can judge to-day. But the immediate result of his marriage 
was the painting of certain canvases for churches in Verona. 

The Marogna Madonna [Plate 31B] in San Paolo is named in 
Mr. Berenson’s list of the authentic works of Veronese, but categorically 
as an early work. That, however, is demonstrably incorrect; for an 
inscription announces that Giovanni Battista Marogna founded the 
chapel, for which this altar-piece was painted, in 1565. Paolo has 

ortrayed him and his brother Antonio being commended to the 
Nene and Child by their eponymous saints. | 

The main interest of the composition is provided by the consistent 
lighting, which is employed to give variety to the two sides of the 
design, the dark-shadowed saint giving a diagonal connection between 
the Holy Child and the figures in front of the throne. The influence of 
Titian’s Pesaro Madonna is manifest, but not obtrusive. I have a strong 
eee that the figures of the Bambino and His Mother have been 
repainted. 

: We can hardly doubt that Veronese also painted at this time the 
great altar-piece for San Giorgio Maggiore, Verona, and perhaps, too, 
the picture for the organ in the same building. The American critic, 
Kenyon Cox, has singled out this Martyrdom of St. George [Plate 34] 
as being, in a way, the greatest of Paolo’s pictures, and “‘ worthy of 
high place among the world’s greatest masterpieces, both for nobility 
of conception and perfection of execution.’”’ Certainly, this is one of 
the few pictures by Veronese which show that, though he could never 
be described as a spiritual painter, he could be an expressive one, when 
he liked. Feeling and expression are here depicted, not theatrically, 
but dramatically. And technically it is not less satisfying and thorough, 
with many points of interest. The highest light is on the breast of the 
saint, and the strongest red is immediately below. The colour in the 
lower part of the canvas is a brown scheme, with a few reds, and some 
blues in contrast. The buildings are a warm silvery grey, and the sky 
blue. The celestial group in which Faith, Hope, and Charity, with 
St. Peter and St. Paul, surround the Madonna and Child, is mostly 
cool in colour with a red note, however, in the centre. The cherub, 
with the palm and crown of martyrdom, forms a perfect link between 
the upper and lower sections, as regards both the incident depicted and 
the composition of the picture. 

That Paolo did not tackle such a task as this without painstaking 
experiment is attested by the pen-and-ink studies for this composition, 
until recently to be seen in the collection of M.Emile Wauters at Paris, 
and reproduced in F. Lees’ Art of the Great Masters. Not only are the 
swiftly indicated figures themselves full of interest; but there are, in 
addition, written notes, some of them illegible, but the word “‘ moro ” 
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has been jotted down where he felt a negro’s head to be desirable, and 
one can also decipher the aphorism, Trinitas in unitate, referring, 
perhaps, to the compositional ideal at which he was aiming here. 
Mr. Lees tells us that the Emile Wauters collection also contained a 
large sanguine study for the horse which appears on the extreme right, 
and ‘‘ from the energetic alterations (executed with a brush in liquid 
sanguine) with which it is covered, it is evident how infinitely careful 
the master was to give a true idea of the action of the animal, which iS 
seen slightly from below, and foreshortened.” 

There is now a copy only of the St. Barnabas Healing the Sick in the 
Church of San Giorgio, the original having been sent to Rouen, and 
consequently escaping notice when so much of the Napoleonic plunder 
was compulsorily restored to Italy. The fold made by the looters down 
the middle of the canvas is very noticeable; and much damage has been 
done, perhaps by an injudicious cleaning, and certainly by repainting. 
The architecture, the sky, and the figures on the right seem untouched, 
however, the recumbent male and the girl above being the best bits 
of painting. 

_ It may as well be noted here that there is also at Rouen an altar- 
piece which likewise came from Italy in 1797, and in the catalogue is 
rather ridiculously entitled A Vision. On its original altar it must have 
had a tabernacle covering the centre of the composition, which, as now 
exposed, runs away to the top and lower corners, the centre being filled 
with classical buildings in the background and a number of scattered 
figures in the distance. Christ is seen above the clouds, holding sceptre 
and orb, and is being worshipped by the Madonna, St.John the Baptist, 
and angels. Two saints figure in the lower corners, St. Sebastian and, 
eens St. Roch. This canvas has been injured yet more disastrously 

y folding, but it does not appear to have been repainted. Not all of 
it is Paolo’s work, both execution and colour being too heavy for him 
in places; but some of it is up to his standard, notably the figure. of 
St. Sebastian. It suffers even more than most altar-pieces, from having 
been wrenched away from its context; but even so, it is a more pleasing 
work than the much repainted St. Barnabas. 

The next canvas to which a date can be definitely attached 1s the 
Baptism of Christ, still to be seen in the Church of San Giovanni Battista, 
Latisana, not far from Aquileia. Pietro Caliari gives the documentary 
evidence from which we learn that this altar-piece was commissioned in 
July, 1566, by Andrea Fosca, a sculptor in wood then residing at Venice, 
saa was placed over its altar on June 11th, 1567. I know this work 
only by a reproduction which illustrated an article in the Bolletino, 
Christ is in the centre of the foreground, with folded arms, and has four 
angels on His right. The Baptist is on His left, looking up into a bright 
glow emanating from a ring of cherubs. We learn from the article 
that this picture has, in the past, suffered much injury from the damp- 
ness of the church and the incompetence of restorers, But it seems 
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to have been carefully restored in 1899, and to be now in a comparatively 
sound condition. The writer of the article asserts that it is “ not only 
La rs work of Paolo Veronese, but perhaps his best version of the 
subject. 

We may take this opportunity to deal with other versions of the 
Baptism attributed to Veronese. The altar-piece in one of the side- 
chapels of San Sebastiano, with its undistinguished colour and hea 
drawing, may confidently be ascribed to Benedetto Caliari, thoug 
Paolo may have supplied him with the design. 

The Church of Il Redentore, Venice, has in its sacristy a Baptism 
which is in poor condition at the base, though otherwise in fair preserva- 
tion. Although Mr. Berenson omits it, I can see no conclusive reason 
for excluding it from Paolo’s production. The cool and luminous 
flesh, the golden cloud, the angel in buff, and the fine, though darkened, 
portraits of the donors, all seem typical of the master. 

The version in the Pitti seems to me much more debatable. Its 
provenance is known: originally in San Giovanni della Nave, Padua, it 
was transferred to Santa Maria Iconia in the same city, whence, in 1816, 
it was sent to Florence in exchange for another picture. Technically, 
it is a curious mixture of good and indifferent painting. The play of 
light and the management of edge-accents are decidedly good, not at all 
unworthy of Paolo. But the trees and the ground are of a very dark 
brown, for which he can scarcely be held responsible. While some of 
the flesh is good and careful, some of it is not so. The garb of the 
Baptist shows the clumsy bright red that one can never accept as Paolo’s; 
and in places the execution is extraordinarily careless, in the hand, for 
instance, of the central angel and in the left hand of St. John. While I 
should not care to attribute this canvas to anyone else, I cannot think 
that it has much of Veronese’s own work—at any rate, as we see it now. 

Two versions of the Baptism were the subject of an article by 
Baron von Hadeln in Apollo (September, 1926), one of which he dated 
about 1560 and the other some twenty years later. By the kindness of 
their present owners I have been fortunate enough to see both these 
works. Mr. H. M. Clark secured the earlier version, which is in a 
state of excellent preservation, from Lord Heytesbury’s Collection. 
It presents a puzzling problem; for the technique, which is for the most 
pat very hard and tight, is in a few places delightfully sensitive, in the 

and, for instance, and the upraised knee of Christ. The colour is 
dull and monotonous in parts, and the treatment of the flesh in the 
figure of the Baptist very uninteresting. The foreground is painted 
minutely, with tiny leaves, in a primitive manner. The drawing, on 
the whole, is rather stiff, especially in the poses of the figures, but it is 
sound everywhere in detail, and is notably expressive in Christ’s hand 
and elsewhere. The great German critic seems to entertain no doubt 
as to the genuineness of this work; but I cannot bring myself to say more 
than that it shows strong signs of Paolo’s co-operation. 
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_The later version belongs to Messrs. Colnaghi, who did not feel 
at liberty to give any particulars as to its provenance. In this case, 
having admitted that the drawing and the lighting of the figures suggest 
Veronese’s work, and that the colour (except for the warmth in the greys 
and in the brown bank on the left) is fairly characteristic, one must go 
on to point out that the technique is not so. We find—in the trees, for 
instance—short brush-marks monotonously repeated, not at all in the 
master’s usual style. Much the same may be said of the treatment of the 
edge-values: thus the angels’ hands are lost, and so is Christ’s beard. 
This seems too Venetian for Paolo, while the picture lacks his usual 
touch of convention in the whole effect. Baron von Hadeln, how- 
ever, seems to be meeting such points when he says that, in this case, 
“Veronese followed the spirit of his time, of which Tintoretto was 
the pioneer.” 

Two months later Apollo again drew attention to two other 
works, recently acquired by Messrs. Agnew, who, with their usual 
courtesy, gave me every facility for inspecting them, but also found it 
necessary to be reticent as to their history. They are identical in size 
and shape, but in other respects present a sharp contrast. It is difficult 
to escape the conviction that a third picture, hanging between these two, 
must have completed the series. Presumably, this would depict some 
scene in the story of Christ or His Mother, which would be attracting 
the adoring gaze of the Man with a Patriarchal Cross, but would leave 
the Eastern Astrologer cold. 

The representation of the Astrologer, with his astrolabe, is simple 
and accomplished in design, and has a delightful colour-scheme, 
showing Veronese’s silvery greys at their very best, with golden red 
and dark green. The general effect is rather more monochromatic 
than usual, with the underpainting (see Chapter XXIII.) used freely 
to show through in several places. This is especially noticeable in the 
face, where the colour has sunk to such an extent that, at first sight, it 
seems doubtful that Paolo could have painted it; but, on closer inspec- 
tion, one finds here, and also on the turban, reassuring evidence of his 
crumbling brush-marks. The handling in the hands, too, and in some 
of the clothing, is thoroughly typical in its crumbling touch, while else- 
where the technique shows his customary freedom. The broad treat- 
ment of the light and shade is most masterly, as, for instance, in the 
central passage where upright lines of drapery tell strongly, light on dark, 
with contrasting transverse folds. There is, indeed, a bold losing and 
finding of edges all over the canvas that distinguishes this work from 
Veronese’s more conventional style, as strikingly exemplified in its 
pendant, about which no qualms can be felt. 

In this cool-toned Man with a Patriarchal Cross (which must be 
considerably earlier in date than the Astrologer) the technique is much 
more summary and conventional, with the outline more in evidence 
and the tone playing a less important part. There is not the same soft 
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fusion in the handling, and much less losing and finding of edges, the 
general effect being more superficial. The architectural background 1s 
rather weak in drawing; but there is fine painting in the drapery, the 
right sleeve being especially characteristic of Paolo at his best. Subtle 
painting is found, too, in head and beard, and a masterly brevity in the 
hands. All will agree that the composition is admirable, though 
curiously dependent (as already suggested) on some strong interest to 
the left, on which the gaze is concentrated. 


CHAPTER XIII 
SOME UNDATED WORKS 


A CHAPTER must be devoted to certain undated works which Baron 
von Hadeln has, without challenge, placed between 1560 and 1570, with 


one or two additions which seem to me likely to have been produced in 


those years. 

Two of them are to be seen in the Palazzo Borghese in Rome, the 
Preaching of St. Anthony to the Fishes (for which von Hadeln has not, 
I believe, suggested a date) and the Preaching of St. John the Baptist. 

The former depicts the famous Franciscan uttering the words, 
“‘ Fishes of the sea, I turn to you, and to you I bear the glad tidings 
of God, for men are deaf and will not hear;’”’ It is, I suppose, quite 
probable that such words were spoken; but our sceptical age sees in 
them nothing but an outburst of rhetorical indignation. The painter, 
however, had to illustrate the subsequent accretion to the story, accord- 
ing to which the fishes rose in shoals to listen to the preacher. 

But was that painter Veronese? Mr. Berenson’s attribution differs 
from that of Morelli, who thought this a school-work. Pietro Caliari 
agrees with Morelli, thinking that the attribution to Paolo “‘ does him a 
wrong,’ and he quotes the opinion of Piancastelli (who, as Director of 
the Borghese Gallery, would be unwilling to reject an attribution to 
Paolo) that “‘il fare vi e timido, piccolo il pennello, e povero la con- 
pees With that criticism I find myself in complete sympathy. 

he work offers unusual difficulties, and, if Mr. Berenson had not 
accepted it as authentic without hinting at a doubt, I should be tempted 
to reject it offhand. The pigment is used thickly in a way which seems 
foreign to Veronese. There is a strong unpleasant red in the lower 
right corner that one would think he would have found most distressing; 
and there seems to have been no attempt at composition. The only part 
that strikes one as successful is the sky, in a general tone of green with 
pinkish-grey lights—a quite convincing sunset effect. 

I find myself again at variance with Mr. Berenson regarding the 
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Preaching of St. John the Baptist, which he ascribes to Zelotti. But I 
seem to recognise clearly Veronese’s work in the coolness of the flesh 
and in the carefulness of the modelling, where the picture is finished. 
It is, however, manifestly unfinished in the lower left corner, and prob- 
ably also in the greyish-white sky. I take it that Paolo lost interest in 
this canvas; but it seems odd that he should not have handed it over to 
an assistant to finish. 

It is hereabouts that I should place the Adoration of the Magi 
[Plate 35] now at Dresden, but painted for the Cuccina family, some of 
whose portraits may appear in the composition in a rather maturer stage 
than we see them in the Cuccina Madonna. This is, apparently, the 
first of many versions of a subject eminently suited to Paolo’s idiosyn- 
crasies and technical resources. In treating this subject he always 
conformed to tradition, introducing a ruined temple to signify the 
overthrow of paganism, an ox and ass in fulfilment of prophecy, and the 
three kings, an aged, a middle-aged, and a young one, including a Moor 
or Nubian. The incident lent itself admirably to his favourite undu- 
latory design, which is here, perhaps, a little too obvious; but the 
Pivoting in the centre by means of the upright edge of the scaffolding 
and by the strong red colour on the central king and also by the gap 
between the two groups of figures is most skilfully contrived. The 
colour contains, in full strength, everything except purple and yellowish- 
green. Red predominates, affording a pivot, as just said, in the central 
king; while the blue of the Madonna and the man on the extreme left 
balances the sky on the other side. There is a very strong yellow in the 
kneeling king, which merges, however, with the richness of the more 
neutral greys throughout the work; while St. Joseph’s orange links this 
yellow with the reds, giving a sequence of red, orange, grey, greenish- 
grey, and blue. No canvas shows Veronese more consummate in 
execution than we find him here; it is brilliant without being careless; 
and it is noteworthy that in most places the paint covers the canvas- 
grain completely, suggesting a more elaborate grisaille underpainting 
than usual. A studio-variant of this work is in the possession of the 
Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth. I have not studied it, and cannot 
say how far it represents the actual work of the master himself, But 
of the version of the same subject which is catalogued as a Veronese at 
Vienna, one can say without much hesitation that the carelessness of 
the execution, especially on the Madonna and Child, precludes all 
possibility of Paolo having painted it. , 

Another of the Cuccina pictures to be seen at Dresden is Christ 
Bearing the Cross [Plate 36]. All critics seem agreed that much of this 
was not executed by Paolo himself, and no one can fail to note a hardness 
and poverty of technique in parts of the composition and a general lack 
of reality and breadth of tone. But the design, with its skilful use of 
the cross and ladder to balance each other, and to bridge gaps whilst 
also emphasising Christ, is, no doubt, the master’s, as also must be the 
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freedom of execution in certain details. The heads of the Saviour, of 
Veronica, and of the blowing boy are certainly his work, and so probably 
are others of the more important figures; but the heads of the horsemen 
and the standing figures near them are palpably by a weaker hand. 
Ruskin (Modern Painters, V., IX., 111., 26) has drawn attention to the 
strikingly resolute aspect of Veronica, who “‘is determined to reach 
Christ, has set her teeth close, and thrusts aside one of the executioners, 
who strikes fiercely at her with a heavy doubled cord.” 

This subject is also treated in a picture (now in the Louvre) 
which, although attributed to Paolo, seems quite unworthy of his 
powers. It is painted on a panel, a fact which differentiates it from 
every other known work of Veronese; and the panel happens to be a very 
poor piece of wood. This, no doubt, accounts for the picture having 
been left unfinished. The figure of Christ is extremely weak, leaving 
the spectator with a grave suspicion that one leg is altogether missing. 
Jacobsen must be right in suggesting that this is an atelier-work. 

The best of the various versions of Christ and the Centurion attrib- 
uted to Veronese is that in the Prado, Madrid, which is accepted as 
genuine by all critics [Plate 37a]. This glorious example of pattern- 
making has not been repainted and, apart from a few slight cracks and 
the inevitable fold right across, is in good condition. The colour-scheme 
is pervaded, in the figures, with numerous warm tints, but the general 
effect of the light is cool. There is no strong colour—it is dull green 
and pale rose—on Christ, whose figure is emphasised by tone only. 
The sky is green. The brush-work here is particularly interesting— 
direct and full of variety, the effect being everywhere achieved with 
great ease and assurance. In the Biblioteca Nacionale, Madrid, there are 
two preparatory drawings for this composition, one representing Christ 
and the three Apostles with the Centurion and his nearest attendants, 
the other showing only the page and the soldier in front of him. They 
are the merest shorthand notes, but are extraordinarily spirited. 

The other picture of the Centurion in the Prado attributed to 
Veronese has no pretensions whatever to authenticity. Nor can any 
strong claim be put forward for the Munich example. But the gen- 
uineness of the Dresden version is not so easily decided: it was rejected 
by Mr. Berenson, and, I am inclined to think, rightly so. The actual 
execution is difficult to judge, as the picture is skied; but the only part 
that seems to approach Paolo’s vitality is the kneeling boy on the right. 
The colour shows a monotonous patching of red in the figures of which 
the master would hardly have been guilty; and there is none of his 
brilliance or richness in the tone of the work. 

The Dresden Finding of Moses [Plate 378], a companion-piece to 
the work last considered, was declared by Mr. Berenson genuine “ in 

art.” Here, again, the canvas is hung too high to be examined satis- 
actorily, and one can only say that the execution seems to be careful, 
almost tight even, for Veronese. The colour-scheme, blues and reds, 
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with rich neutral greys, is characteristic enough. Emphasis is given 
by line and light rather than by colour; but we find an arch of red notes 
giving stability and balance to the composition. Another interesting 
detail is the way in which the group on the left comes light against the 
tas trees, whereas the group on the right comes dark against the light 
sky. 

Another Finding of Moses is to be seen in the Prado [Plate 38a]. 
It is painted on a very small canvas, and Paolo, whose handling is 
unmistakably displayed, seems to have been rather troubled by the 
small scale on which he had to work. The outline is very strongly used, 
and the execution, without being anywhere tight, is unusually careful. 
Mr. Charles Ricketts has drawn attention to its “ original and fascinating 
colour-scheme, with its blues, greens, orange, and rose blended with 
silver—blended, not in any easy and faultless harmony, but in a cunning 
scheme, with strange transitions, in which certain colours clash at 
contact with each other but become merged in the sparkle and ‘ melody ’ 
of the whole.”’ He has noted, too, that ‘‘ the pinks and whites and 
greys of the delicate flesh are exquisite in their quality.”” The condition 
of this little gem is excellent, except in the sky, where the surface seems 
to have been scraped injudiciously. Professor Borenius has, in London, 
a sheet of studies which must be Paolo’s initial ideas when contem- 
plating this composition. A studio-variant, still smaller in size, is to 
be found in the Hermitage, Leningrad. 

That gallery also possesses a Pietd [Plate 388], which I have seen 
only as a reproduction. So far as one may venture an opinion in such 
circumstances, I should say that it is a very noble example of the master’s 
work, with the limpness of death well suggested and the lines of the 
body brought out with great dignity. Sir Martin Conway, in his book on 
Art Treasures in Soviet Russia, suggests that Veronese has borrowed 
the angel’s leg with its surrounding drapery from Giorgione’s Judith, 
hanging in the same room. 


A Pietd, catalogued as a Veronese, is to be seen, I believe, in the "0: 


Erfurt Museum, to which it has been loaned by the Berlin Gallery; but 


Berlin would hardly be so self-denying if it had any faith in the genuine- .; ; 


ness of this canvas. ; Re 

To the decade 1560-1570 belongs also, in all probability, The 
Child Jesus among the Doctors (Prado), which, like the Centurion, in the 
same gallery, seems originally to have been in the Casa Contarina, 
Padua. Mr. Berenson excludes this from his Veronese list, and by so 
doing suggests, I take it, that not much of the handling is that of the 
master. In such an opinion I should concur. The execution is fairly 
accomplished, but it gives the impression of having been done to order. 
Paolo’s trick of running light lines into the drapery is carried out all 
over the place without discrimination. The grouping of the figures 1s 
worthy of him, and so is the execution of most of the heads. Curiously 
enough, the least worthy is that of the principal figure. One finds that 
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the colour in this picture is not used, as Veronese habitually did use 
colour, to help the design. There is a monotonous employment of dull 
pink and yellow and deep green. A theologian would probably maintain 
that the artist has entirely misinterpreted the incident depicted in placing 
the Holy Child on a sort of throne and giving him an attitude of didactia 
assertion. But such a criticism would not have perturbed our Paolo, 
who, in any case, was evidently very little interested in this work. 

The ceiling-decoration of the Umilita at Venice must have been 
painted in the earlier half of this decade. Vasari speaks of it as the 
unaided work of Paolo. But we may safely apply to it the words familiar 
to our forefathers as the sub-title of a certain type of literary venture: 
“A Miscellany, by various hands.’ Its travels must have proved 
injurious, and it has, no doubt, been ruthlessly restored. When the 
church was suppressed, the larger ceiling-canvases passed into the 
possession of the Archduke Ludwig, who presented them in 1838 to 
the Akademie, Vienna, whence they have recently returned to Venice 
as war-reparations and are now to be seen on the ceiling of the Chapel 
of the Rosario in SS. Giovannie Paolo. In the centre is the Assumption 
of the Virgin, scattered and thin in colour, with an entire absence of. 
unity; on one side, an Annunciation, fairly good in colour and as a design 
well constructed, though somewhat empty; on the other side, an 
Adoration of the Shepherds, a rich and thoughtful composition, but dark 
in colour and coarse in execution. All trace has been lost of the other 
canvases which, according to Ridolfi, occupied smaller spaces on the 
ceiling of the Umilita. | 


CHAPTER XIV 
PORTRAITS WITH A PORTRAIT-GROUP 


It may be safely assumed that a number of Veronese’s portraits have 
been lost sight of. Mention has already been made of the portrait of 
Pius V., which he is believed to have painted in 1566. Pietro Caliari 
tells us that the fire of 1577 at the Ducal Palace destroyed a portrait 
by Paolo of “ the celebrated polyglottist and geographer Gianbattista 
Ranusio, who had been represented in the act of speaking with the 
senator Andrea Gradenigo.”’ We know, too, that Sir Philip Sidney 
sat to Paolo in 1574 and sent the resultant portrait to the learned Protes- 
tant controversialist of Frankfort, Languet, who thought the expression 
“too sad and thoughtful.” It has proved impossible to identify this 
with any of the known portraits of Sidney, though some have thought 
that the Penshurst portrait may be a copy by a German artist of Vero- 
nese’s original. 

To a portrait which Baron von Hadeln introduced to the readers 
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of the Burlington Magazine (November, 1924) I have already referred 
(in Chapter VI.) in speaking of the Daniele Barbaro in the Pitti. This 
Man in Black (as it may be called) [Plate 39a] I was courteously 
allowed to inspect by Messrs. Agnew, who had bought it in Bologna; 
and I was much impressed by the admirable placing of the figure on the 
canvas, the successful pose, the beautiful modelling of the face, and the 
interesting brush-work. I should date it about 1569, and I should not 
be inclined to quarrel with anyone who insisted on its being the best of 
Veronese’s portraits. 

That distinction has been claimed by some for the Man in Green 
[Plate 39B], in the Palazzo Colonna, Rome. Of this canvas I cannot 
speak with critical assurance; for when I paid a special visit to Rome to 
give close attention to the Veroneses there, I found that the Sala in 
which this canvas hangs was inexorably closed. Even the measure- 
ments in my catalogue are given approximately only, from memory. 
The handling here is free and bold; but the costume and curtain win 
our interest more successfully than the face does. Some have been 
inclined to attribute this portrait to Tintoretto, but there can be no 
valid reason for dissenting from Mr. Berenson’s confident attribution 
to Veronese. 

By the courtesy of Viscount Lascelles I have been able to see the 
Portrait of a Man in his possession at Chesterfield House. It is rather 
skied on a staircase and none too well lighted; but, so far as I could 
judge in the circumstances, there seemed every reason to endorse von 
Hadeln’s conviction that this is an authentic work by Veronese. Itisa 
whole-length portrait of a senator, sitting in front of a curtain, with 
no other accessories: all very dark, except the ermine border to the 
black robe, the collar, and the flesh. 

Before turning to portraits of women, reference should be made to 
a Portrait of a Man discovered a few years ago in the store-room of 
the Vienna Gallery. Baron von Hadeln, judging from a reproduction 
only, was hardly convinced as to its authenticity; but Dr. Baldass, who 
discussed the question in the Belvedere (February, 1924), was quite 
confident that this is a genuine portrait by Paolo. He seems to have 
been impressed by the fact that the picture is signed; but in the case of 
Veronese a signature is almost a suspicious feature. And in this 
particular case it takes the dubious form of P. CALARI, F., and seems 
to me to have been superimposed on the original paint. And yet one 
does not care to reject this portrait offhand, for the execution is not 
unlike Paolo’s. The head is excellent, and the collar quite in his 
style. Unfortunately, the clothing is most difficult to judge, for it 
has sunk hopelessly, and the front part of the doublet is now 
entirely devoid of form or modelling. This, at least, can be said, 
that if this is really a Veronese, it is the most vivacious likeness the 
master has left us. 

In addition to canvases which have already been discussed on 
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earlier pages, there are three portraits of women which are confidently 
attributed to Veronese, but in no case without challenge. 

In the Louvre (Schlicting Collection) is a portrait usually called 
La belle Nani [Plate 4oB]. The great Russian collector had bought 
it, in 1912, with a provenance which traced it back through various 
collections to the Casa Nani, Venice. The identification with La belle 
Nani was supported by a letter supposed to have been written by Aretino 
and also by some of Boschin1’s rhymes in La carta del navegar pittoresco. 
But Signor Molmenti pointed out in Dedalo (1921, II., pp. 30-38 ff.) 
that the letter quoted does not seem to have had any existence, while 
the verses prove nothing. Two points seem to tell against the ascription 
to Veronese: the drawing of the pearl necklace (which is poor in itself 
and does not go round the neck properly) and the needless, inartistic 
hard line round the trimming at the breast. But the charm of the colour, 
the bloom of the flesh, and the feeling for textile values, especially in 
the gauzy scarf hanging from the shoulder, seem decisively Paolesque. 

In the Municipal Museum, Douai, is a Portrait of a Venetian Lady, 
which is catalogued as a work of Paris Bordone, but is claimed as a 
Veronese by Baron von Hadeln, reverting to an earlier attribution. 
I have studied this canvas most carefully, and while admitting that there 
is something to be said for the ascription to Paolo, I cannot feel con- 
vinced. He would, I think, have put more interest into the arms, the 
right arm especially being very stiffly painted. The breast and shoulders 
suggest the work of Bordone, as also does the suppression of such things 
as the modelling of the ear, and a general quietness throughout. It is 
pate everywhere thickly on a smooth canvas; and in places on the 

odice and pearls the paint has scaled off rather badly. 

_ The Woman in a Brown Dress [Plate 40a], to be seen in the Alte 
Pinakothek, Munich, aroused great doubts in Morelli. “It struck me,” 
he said,‘‘ that the colouring was not sufficiently transparent for Paolo, 
and was more probably by Zelotti.” With this ascription both Berenson 
and Jacobsen concur, but Baron von Hadeln asks us to adhere to the 
view of the catalogue that this was painted by Veronese. And here 
I can wholeheartedly agree with the German critic: I have seen nothing 
by Zelotti that can challenge this, and it seems entirely characteristic 
of Veronese. There is great variety of handling to suit the different 
textures. The painting of the dress, though a fittle summary on the 
left arm, is very good, as also is the painting of the face; but, as one has 
found elsewhere, the brilliantly clever execution of the curtain tends 
to distract attention from the face. And yet the curtain does not 
actually ‘jump out,’ having the same tone as the background. The 
background itself is dark on the right, showing up the contour of the 
face, and lighter on the left, obscuring the contour of the back of the 
head and the shoulder. : 

_ As for the Portrait of a Lady claimed as a Veronese by the authori- 
ties of the Palazzo Rosso, Genoa, the smooth, tight handling of the flesh 
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Seemed to me to rule out such an attribution. The various female 
portraits in the Prado must also be rejected. 

This will be the most convenient place to consider the portrait- 
group evidently painted about 1570 and usually spoken of as the Disciples 
at Emmaus, now in the Louvre [Plate 41]. No doubt exists as to its 
authenticity, in spite of the fact that it is signed. The signature, 
curiously enough, is well in the picture, but was formerly close to the 
lower left corner, as once framed. A considerable addition has been 
made to the original canvas all round, and this may well have been done 
by Paolo himself on recognising that the composition would be improved 
if the figures were displayed in a larger field. A good deal of the canvas 
has been subjected to repainting, but we can trace Paolo’s handiwork 
in the little group in the central foreground—quite the best bit of paint- 
ing—and in the rest of the family party on the right, where the lighting 
of the two bigger girls is especially successful. 

I am afraid we ought to reject the tradition that this group repre- 
sents the artist’s own family, the supposed likenesses to Paolo and his 
brother Benedetto being far from convincing. ‘It gives us, presumably, 
the family of some Venetian patron, who, like the Cuccina family, 
wished to be depicted in the odour of sanctity, but decided not to 
adopt the usual method of posing in the presence of the Madonna and 
Child. Like the disciples at Emmaus, they would ‘ constrain Christ ”’ 
to abide with them and tarry within their walls. 

It is interesting to notice that Paolo has adopted in this composition 
the fairly common device of representing two consecutive scenes on 
the same canvas without the intervention of a frame. Between the 
pillars on the left we see a striking landscape with a fine sky, and Christ 
with the two disciples approaching. 

Mr. Kenyon Cox pronounces the head of the Saviour here to be 
“the most nearly satisfactory in art,’’ with ‘‘ some glory of the super- 
natural about Him.” It will be generally agreed, at any rate, that 
Veronese has made a real effort to suggest the divine personality of the 
Redeemer: and he has so nearly succeeded in his aim that it is rather 
exasperating to find critics speaking of this particular picture as being 
pagan in spirit. 

There is a version of Christ at Emmaus in the Dresden Gallery, 
which no one now seriously attributes to Paolo. The version which, 
after being in the Orléans Collection, passed into the possession of the 
Dukes of Sutherland, and is now in private ownership in Vienna, may 
have stronger claims to authenticity. I have had no opportunity, 
however, of studying this canvas, but have not been favourably pre- 
possessed by a reproduction. 
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CHAPTER XV 
THE LATER BANQUETS 


IT was only natural that the brothers of San Sebastiano should wish 
their favourite artist to paint for their refectory such a banqueting 
scene as he had already painted for other monasteries. It is rather 
surprising, indeed, that they should have delayed the commission until 
the year 1570. On the 8th of October in that year Paolo acknowledged 
the receipt of fifty ducats for work which is believed to have been this 
Feast in the House of Simon, now to be seen in the Brera, Milan [Plate 42]. 

Veronese’s works suffer more disastrously even than those of most 
masters when reproduced either in colour or in black and white; such 
reproductions are of value simply as memoranda. The reproduction 
of this picture suggests a balanced design with an unfortunate vista in 
the middle, down which the eye is attracted away from the principal 
incident. But this is not at all our experience when standing before 
the canvas itself. If by chance we look first towards the right of the 
composition, the eye is arrested by some strong edge—a boy’s knee or 
part of the table—but, since these are things which have no interest 
for the mind, the eye wanders on until it rests on some head gazing 
fixedly towards the left. Following this gaze, it is led by line, tone, and 
colour across the vista and on towards the group of Christ and the 
Magdalen, where these three factors no longer work in opposition to the 
intellectual interest: both mind and eye there rest satietinal The whole 
composition is extraordinarily subtle and successful. 

Mr. Berenson excluded this, as he did also the next picture to be 
considered, from his list of Veronese’s works. But he can have had no 
reason for so doing, beyond the probability that Paolo did not execute 
them entirely by his own hand. At this stage of his career he was hardly 
likely to be producing any pictures single-handed. Did any of the 
masters of that age do so? There can, at any rate, be no shadow of 
doubt about the design for this Brera Banquet, which has special 
interest from our knowledge of a preparatory study for it, which was once 
in Sir Joshua Reynolds’ collection. After being for some while lost 
sight of, it has recently turned up at Moscow, and, if one may judge 
from an etching reproduced in the Burlington Magazine (February, 1921), 
it is a decidedly authentic and most instructive example of Paolo's pen- 
and-ink sketches. 
_ When asked by the officers of the Inquisition in 1573 what banquet- 
ing scenes he had painted, Veronese named, among others, a Feast in the 
House of Simon for the Servites at Venice, a fact which disposes of the 
belief held by some that the figures 1575 can be seen on a balustrade 
in the background of that picture. It is now in the Louvre, having 
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caught the fancy of Louis XIV., to whom the Venetian Council diplo- 
matically presented it. It has been much restored, and one can detect 
a serious mend about three-quarters of the way up on the right. The 
surface is much larger than that of the Brera example; but the composi- 
tion is, to my mind, less interesting and less accomplished. 

Reynolds’s note on the small copy which he studied in San Francesco 
della Vigna, Venice, is worth quoting: ‘‘ The distant building, white, on 
a blue sky. The shadows of the buildings the same tone as the blue 
sky, the lights the same as the white clouds. The figures, in strong 
colours, encompass the two table-cloths; that on the right side [facing 
the spectator] is the principal, and is enlarged by some of the further- 
most figures at the table being clothed in white and another in light 
yellow. A man with a table-cloth; the white cloth hinders the two 
cloths from appearing spots. The line of the other table is broken 
by a boy, who comes very soft upon it. Another figure, light towards 
the cloth, to make the light go off by degrees. The near pillar light, 
a woman’s head and back light on it; lower part red, darkish.” 

The woman mentioned by Reynolds, who, it is interesting to note, 
is wearing on her feet the pattens worn by the Venetian women to add 
an imposing stature to their other charms, appears again in much the 
same position and pose in the Supper of St. Gregory, dated 1572 and 
known from a receipt to have been completed by the April of that year 
[Plate 43]. This, again, is a huge canvas, and it has been abominably 
maltreated. In the War of Independence (1848) the Austrians deliber- 
ately hacked it to pieces; but fortunately there was a copy in the Vicenza 
Pinacoteca, and with the help of that it was found possible to piece 
together the thirty-one fragments. Although some of the repairs are 
very perceptible, the work was most skilfully accomplished, so that we 
can still enjoy this masterpiece in the room of the convent on Monte 
Berico, Vicenza, for which Paolo painted it. 

There need be little hesitation in pronouncing it the most perfect 
of all Paolo’s Banquets. The incident depicted is better suited to his 
characteristic treatment than any of the feasts recorded in the Gospels. 
St. Gregory, on his elevation to the papal throne, invited twelve beggars 
to sup with him. On taking their seats at table, a thirteenth appeared 
and produced a silver porringer which had been given to the saint by his 
mother, but had been given by him, when a humble monk, to a stranger 
begging at his cell, whom he now recognised as his Lord. 

The whole picture—in design, in perspective, in general effect, 
and in details—is most thoughtful and accomplished. It contains fine 
bits of still-life, and a wonderful piece of portraiture in the prior of 
the convent standing out in black against a pillar. The colour-scheme 
is warm in the principal figures, cool in the corners. The sky is a 
greenish blue, the distant buildings almost green, the near ones warm 

ey. Some of the flesh-passages are beautifully cool (the girls in the 
eft corner may be instanced, and a bearded man between the pillars 
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on the right); and the cool passages find contrasts in the warm shadows 
on the flesh of other figures (as of the man pouring out wine on the 
right and another handing bread on the left). Noteworthy, too, is the 
cunning with which seemingly accidental tone accents are used, in some ~ 
cases to direct the attention (as in the hands which point to the centre) 
and in other cases to avoid unwanted emphasis. 

Mr. Berenson had no scruples about listing this Banquet of St. 
Gregory under Veronese’s name, nor did he challenge the canvas next 
on our list, the Feast in the House of Levi (Acc., Venice) [Plate 44]. 
Of all Veronese’s productions, this is exceeded in size only by the Louvre 
Wedding-Feast; and yet it was finished in less than twelve months from 
the completion of the Supper of St. Gregory, as we gather from the date 
it bears, April 20th, 1573. It was painted for the refectory of the monks 
of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, Venice, to replace a Last Supper by Titian, 
which had been destroyed by fire. This, in turn, fell a victim to the 
greed of Napoleon, but had to be disgorged after Waterloo. It has 
suffered less from its travels than might have been expected, but one 
can soon detect two or three bad patches and a strip about two inches 
wide running through the bird held by the dwarf, which has been very | 
unskilfully repainted. 

Although the central position has been given to Christ, to Whom 
also many lines of the perspective lead, Paolo seems, in this case, to have 
been almost anxious to avoid drawing attention to Him too strongly. 
Prominent heads are looking away from Him or are looking across Him, 
while the colour and tone accents are stronger on either side of Him 
than on Him. The interest, in fact, has been spread as widely as 
possible over the whole field. It has to be borne in mind that this 
canvas was designed for a given position, and not for exhibition in a 
gallery. As now seen, our admiration is evoked less by the picture as 
a whole than by isolated features here and there, such as the fine tone 
and colour of the man standing almost behind Christ, the negro in the 
lower left corner, and the slaty sky with its pink lights. 

This canvas must have enjoyed a uccis deceeaaaaee for it fell 
under ecclesiastical censure. Gregory XIII., who had become Pope 
in 1572, was a most zealous supporter of the Inquisition and was urging 
it to take vigorous action, especially in the north of the Peninsula, 
where Protestantism was making many converts. A book “ On the 
benefit of the Death of Christ,” in which the germs of Lutheranism 
were diagnosed, had to be proscribed by the Inquisition; but this did 
not take place before 40,000 copies had been printed in Venice, a city 
in close touch with Protestant Germany. Paolo Veronese was sum- 
moned before the Holy Office on July 8th, 1573, and a record of his 
examination has been printed by Pietro Caliari. In reading it, we have 
to bear in mind that it is not a verbatim report, but the baldest notes of 
the answers given by the defendant to a series of questions. 

From the outset Paolo seems to have taken up the attitude that he 
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paid very little heed to the doctrinal significance of a picture, but was 
concerned solely with its success as a decoration. He admitted that he 
understood his offence to have been the omission of the figure of the 
Magdalen from a picture he had painted for the fathers of SS. Giovanni 
e Paolo, but he added at once that he was prepared to give reasons for 
his conviction that the composition was improved by that omission. 

_ On being asked what the subject of the picture was, he replied 
enigmatically: “ The Last Supper that Jesus took with His Apostles in 
the house of Simon.” At this point of the examination one’s natural 
instinct is to hold up hands of holy horror at the abysmal ignorance 
of the New Testament betrayed by Paolo, and to recall with sorrow 
the legend that the Holy Scriptures were at that time a sealed book to 
Italians. As a matter of fact, Malermi’s Italian version of the whole 
Bible had been repeatedly reprinted before 1490, in which year an 
illustrated edition was issued and had an enormous sale; a reprint was 
promptly in demand and a rival version was very soon in the field. 
Paolo certainly need not have been ignorant of the Gospel narrative; 
he was probably feigning an ignorance which would disarm suspicion. 
In much the same way, a little later in his examination, he was evidently 
giving the impression that he attached no importance to any details 
in the picture; with the exception of two or three figures, he could not 
recollect what he had represented as being done. Such a lapse of 
memory in three months is hardly credible. However that may be, 
his memory had to be jogged, and he was reminded of the entirely 
unedifying inclusion of “ a servant whose nose is bleeding.” 

But the first really momentous question concerned *‘ those armed 
men dressed in German fashion each with a halberd in hand.” One 
feels at once that behind that question was Luther’s challenge “* What 
have we Germans to do with St. Peter?”’ But Paolo answered inno- 
cently enough: ‘‘ We painters take the same licence as poets and jesters 
take; and I did those halberdiers, one drinking and the other near by 
on the staircase, placed there that they might be at hand to perform any 
duty, because it seemed fitting that the master of such a house, who 
was great and rich, I have been told, should have such attendants.” 
Doubtless he was probed further on the point of the objectionable 
nationality of the attendants, but the Court must have been satisfied 
that no arriére-pensée existed in that simple mind. 

After a reference to “‘ the buffoon with a parrot on his fist,”” whose 
presence Paolo defended as a decorative expedient, the really suspicious 
point was raised, ‘‘ What is St. Peter, the first of the Apostles, doing ?”’ 
** Simply carving the lamb to be handed round,” replied Paolo. But 
the lamb is in front of Christ, who was the right person to portion it out 
among the Apostles; and, looking at the picture, one gets the impression 
that St. Peter is seizing an opportunity, when Christ is not looking, 
to help himself to a very liberal portion of the joint. Is it possible 
that Paolo intended here to give a sly dig at the temporal usurpations 
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of the papacy? He was certainly fond of introducing into his pictures 
little touches of humour; and the Papal States had long been a bone of 
contention in Italy, especially at Venice, where the hostile policy of 
Julius II. and Leo X. was still rankling. 

Asked whom he really believed to have been present at that Supper, 
Paolo claimed the right to give full play to his decorative inventiveness 
in the foreground of such a large composition. While admitting that 
it was not reverent to suggest that Germans and buffoons were present 
at the Cena, he argued that such persons were not supposed to be 
actually in the place where the Supper was served. “* Are you aware,” 
said the examiners, ‘‘ that, in Germany and other places infected with 
heresy, scurrilous pictures are being painted to the dishonour of the 
Holy Catholic Church and to the harm of foolish and ignorant persons ?” 
Yes: Paolo knew that, and agreed that it was wrong. He could only 
repeat that he thought himself justified in following the example of his 
predecessors; and when challenged as to similar pranks played by any 
predecessors, he cited the case of Michelangelo representing Christ and 
His Mother, St. Peter and others naked, and in circumstances which 
might be termed irreverent. Apart from his ‘ cheap score’ in pointing ~ 
out that this was actually in the Papal Chapel, Paolo was not altogether 
happy in the example he adduced; as, indeed, he had to admit. But he 
insisted once more that the figures in his picture to which objection 
had been raised were not meant to be actually in the same place as Christ 
and His Apostles; and he assured his judges that he had not the re- 
motest intention of committing any sort of irregularity. 

The verdict of the Inquisition was that the picture should be 
amended to their satisfaction within three months. But ultimately 
Paolo seems to have satisfied them by merely adding an inscription 
which made it clear that the occurrence depicted was neither the Last 
Supper in the Upper Room nor the Feast in the House of Simon, but 
the “ great feast” made for Christ by Levi, when “ a great company 
of publicans and others sat down with them,’’ and the scribes and 
Pharisees looked on censoriously. At such a feast neither Paolo’s 
idiosyncrasies nor the proximity of Protestants need arouse suspicion. 

It would, of course, be ridiculous to regard this Feast of Levi as a 
Lutheran manifesto; but Paolo’s close intercourse with Sir Philip 
Sidney at the end of this same year, 1573, and again early in the next 
year, when “the president of noblesse and of chevalrie”’ revisited 
Venice and sat to Veronese for his portrait, suggests possibilities. 
Sidney was at that time almost obsessed with zeal for Protestantism; 
he had been spending much time in the society of Lutherans, and was 
in regular correspondence with men like Languet. It seems at least 
possible that he may have found in Paolo Veronese one to whom his 
reforming views were not altogether distasteful. 

The Prado possesses a Marriage at Cana which is catalogued as 
a Veronese, having been bought as such by Philip IV. at the sale of 
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Charles I.’s collection after that monarch’s beheading. It seems a 
justifiable suggestion that it was painted in commemoration of a wedding 
in some well-to-do family, many of the faces being obviously portraits. 
But it cannot be accepted as a genuine Veronese, though the master 
may have begun it; but if so, he certainly lost interest in it. It is 
manifestly unfinished, most notably in the case of the negro boy in the 
foreground. And, here and there, passages of paint have gone wrong, 
almost as if mildewed, as, for instance, on the arm with which a man 
on the right is fondling a dog. The canvas is a very fine one, quite 
different from the coarse grain preferred by Paolo. In some parts the 
execution is very tight, smooth, and uninteresting, but in others it is 
excellently broad and effective, especially in the lower left portion, 
with the table-cloth, the unfinished figures in front of it, and the lower 
part of the man standing on the extreme left. Except in the foreground, 
there is no sustained conception of an effect of lighting: the dress of the 
left-hand woman, which has no light and shade whatever, is utterly 
incongruous with the figure immediately in front, which is in very 
strong light and shade. The tradition that this picture was greatly 
praised by Velasquez is incredible without some qualification. 

There seems to be yet another Marriage of Cana in the Brera. 
It came from San Teonisto, Treviso, which still preserves two figures 
which once flanked it, and it is mentioned by Ridolfi; but it is now 
catalogued as a school-piece only, and, although I did not find it on 
show, I gather that that description is unquestionably correct. 


CHAPTER XVI 


1573-1575 


IN October, 1571, there had been fought in the Gulf of Lepanto the 
great naval battle in which a signal defeat had been inflicted on the 
Turks, and artists at Venice were soon at work immortalising the 
glorious day. Pietro Giustiniani, possidente di Murano, had had a share 
in the Christian triumph, and seems to have commissioned Veronese 
to paint a small votive picture for his parish church of San Pietro Martire. 
This Battle of Lepanto [Plate 524] is now in the Venetian Accademia, 
and has been named by Mr. Charles Ricketts as perhaps the best of 
- Veronese’s works. He applies to it the epithets ‘‘ glittering and ab- 
sorbing.”” There is no doubt about the glitter, with its blue and red 
flags, its masts and yard-arms and oars, its golden sky and green sea, 
all crossed by rays of light and bands of shade; while, above, the patron 
saints of Venice are interceding with the Blessed Virgin, who is comply- 
ing so promptly with their petitions that an angel is hurling flaming 
arrows on the Turkish fleet, already in flight. This canvas was in the 
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hands of the cleaner when I examined it recently, and it was disquieting 
to be told that it was about to be restored. No one has questioned 
its authenticity, and we cannot be far wrong in dating it early in 1573. 

To that year must be assigned, besides the Feast in the House of 
Levi already discussed, several works which came from Paolo’s bottega, 
if not from his own brush. The National Gallery Adoration of the 
Magi [Plate 45] bears that date on the stone step at the right of the 
canvas. It was executed for the Venetian Church of San Silvestro 
but was sold to a dealer in 1837, when certain repairs to the church 
rendered the space which it used to occupy too small. Traces can be 
clearly seen of the two folds inflicted on it at that time, which have had 
to be repaired; and in certain other places—the left bottom corner, for 
instance—there are indications that candle-flames have been allowed to 
scorch and crack the paint. 3 

Paolo has here again scrupulously respected tradition in his 
treatment of the subject. The Incarnate God, amid the ruins of 
paganism, has drawn to His feet old, middle-aged, and youthful repre- 
sentatives of the nations, with ox and ass fulfilling the words of prophecy. 
Sir Charles Holmes speaks of this composition as ‘‘an easily analysed — 
example ”’ of Veronese’s favourite ‘‘ framework of verticals and inclined 
rectangles.” The design is more successful than the execution; the 
official catalogue admits that probably it was painted in part by an assis- 
tant, and it is, no doubt, for that reason that Mr. Berenson ignores it. 
The foreground group, though scarcely in Paolo’s best manner, is 
decidedly better, both in execution and in colour, than the upper half, 
which has been merely * gone over’ with little intelligence or zest, 
and is uninteresting, heavy, and dingy in colour. Inspection of the 
foreground group reveals the fact that the colour of the standing king 
has sunk and cracked; presumably the green pigment was not a success. 
But the head and robes of the foremost king are beautifully painted, 
as are also the Bambino and the ox. 

In the Teyler Museum, Haarlem, there are studies for this compo- 

sition in pen-and-ink, heightened with white chalk, on a sheet of blue 
paper. They are manifestly Paolo’s preparatory studies for this 
Adoration of the Magi, as also is the drawing of the middle king, which 
M. Emile Wauters once owned, and Mr. Lees, in his volume on that 
collection, illustrated and described as being in pierre d’Italie and 
gouache on a grey-blue paper. 
__ Another Adoration of the Magi was claiming Paolo’s attention late 
in this same year, when he was commissioned by the Cogolo family to 
paint an altar-piece for the Church of San Corona at Vicenza. ‘This 
canvas still hangs there, but is in very poor condition, with the colour 
much sunk in parts. It seems, however, to“have escaped restoration 
or repainting, and Paolo’s handiwork is probably discernible in the 
Madonna and Child and the putti in the sky. 

About this time the master was also at work, with assistants, in a 
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villa, twelve kilometres outside Vicenza, which Palladio had designed in 
1570 for Angelo Caldogno. These frescoes are of less importance than 
those at Maser, and are not so well preserved; but they are full of inter- 
est. A large Sala has its walls completely covered with feigned pilasters 
and sculptural devices. Gigantic figures in grisaille uphold a frieze of 
putti. Four large compositions depict Dancing, Card-playing, Music, 
and Feasting, several of the heads being obviously portraits. These 
may well have been executed by the master himself, but the decorations 
in the four smaller apartments, though doubtless designed by him, are 
hardly likely to have been his own work. In the Loggia there is an 
Olympus ceiling and tall frescoes at either end, one representing a game 
of draughts and the other music again. These are in ruinous condition, 
as are likewise the frescoes on the outer wall facing the garden. 

__ It may be mentioned here that there are other villas, such as the 
Villa Magnadole, near Treviso, containing ruined frescoes which have 
been attributed to Veronese, but were more probably executed by his 
pupils and assistants. 

A similar verdict must be brought in regarding the Madonna of the 
Rosary, which was finished in December, 1573, for the Compagnia del 
Rosario of San Pietro Martire, Murano. It is now at the Accademia, 
Venice, but not on show. Paolo’s share seems confined to the skilful 
grouping of the Emperor, Pope, Doge, Cardinal, and others of both 
sexes, to whom St. Dominic, as inventor of the devotion of the rosary, 
is handing rose-blooms. 

Probably to this same year belongs the altar-piece representing 
St. Laurence, St. Nicholas, and St. Jerome, set up in San Giacomo dell’ 
Orio, Venice, in memory of Girolamo Malpiero, who died in December, 
1572. Itis still to be seen in the new sacristy of that church, though the 
Martyrdom of St. Laurence that originally accompanied it has dropped 
out of knowledge. Zanetti, who knew the complete memorial, speaks 
of it as one of Paolo’s most successful efforts. The three saints, 
however, do not form a particularly impressive group; and the strong 
blues and reds may be laid to the charge of the restorer, whose handi- 
work is very apparent. 

The year 1574 was distinguished in Venetian annals by the visit of 
Henry III., the son of Catherine de Medici, who was travelling from 
his elective throne of Poland to the throne of France which he had just 
inherited. Venice, on this auspicious occasion, surpassed herself in the 
splendour and extravagance of her pageantry. The young monarch 
was lodged in the Palazzo Foscari, still a well-known ‘sight’ on the 
Grand Canal, and Veronese was called on to decorate the room which 
the royal guest was to occupy. He designed cartoons from which 
mosaics were executed on the floor, and he painted an Aurora for the 
ceiling. That was a subject well calculated to yield a successful ceiling- 
decoration, and it is surprising that it should have passed into oblivion. 

Late in this year there issued from Paolo’s bottega a Transfiguration 
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to hang above the altar erected at San Giuseppe, Venice, as a memorial to 
Francesco Nani. This was nefariously carried off to Vienna in 1838, 
and placed in the Akademie, but has recently been restored to Venice. 
When I enquired after it in September, 1925, I could only learn that 
it was in the deposito of the Ducal Palace, no decision having been 
reached as to its destination. Consequently, I have not studied it; 
but I was assured that at no time could much of the execution have 
ity a one and that subsequent restorations have rendered it 
negligible. 

: Documents exist from which we learn that Paolo was at Padua for 
the greater part of the year 1575. Benedetto Caliari was with him, and 
they had been summoned thither to put the crowning touch to the 
restoration of Santa Giustina’s Church, for which collections had been 
made throughout North Italy and great enthusiasm evoked. 

Paolo seems to have made here a supreme effort to excel himself, 
and has come perilously near a self-travesty. We feel that this large 
altar-piece [Plate 46] brings us almost within sight of the Baroque. 
For his design Paolo is indebted to Titian: the influence of the great 
Assunta is obvious, and there is also a hint of the Pesaro altar-piece; — 
but neither of those splendid designs has benefited by their paraphrase. 
And yet there is evidence that the master took considerable pains with 
his design. The first sketch for this Martyrdom of Sta. Giustina is to be 
found in the Palazzo Reale, Turin [Plate 47]. It shows many points of 
difference from the final composition, but bears sufficient resemblance 
to it to leave no room for doubt as to its raison d’étre. There is, for 
instance, in the background, the interesting glimpse of the other great 
Paduan shrine, the thirteenth-century Sant’ Antonio, with its Byzantine 
domes and minarets. The drawing, however, gives the earthly scene 
of the martyrdom only, and must have been executed before Paolo 
was convinced that a much taller composition was needed. I am 
tempted to find his initial ideas for the celestial extension on a sheet of 
studies, now in the possession of Herr Otto Bohler, Munich, which has, 
on the one side, a Madonna and Child on clouds with attendant saints 
and music-making angels, and also a number of putti with palm-branches, 
and on the other side, more putti. It is sad to have to admit that, with 
all his anxiety to excel and his careful preparatory exercises, Paolo’s 
composition is not a complete success. The lower part is admirable 
as a design; but the upper part, in spite of the symmetrical grouping of 
Christ, His Mother, and St. John, is confused and distracting, especially 
in the cherubic precipitate. 

The colour is rich and warm below, with dark tone, rather cooler 
above, with few masses of tone. The flesh-tints vary greatly, from 
green-grey in the saint to bronze in the central man. The execution 
when studied with binoculars—for the picture hangs very high—seems 
careful and subtle, rather smooth, with the outline freely used, especi- 
ally in the upper part. The condition appears to be very good. 
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This work was not finished much earlier than November, 1575) 
and while engaged upon it Paolo must also have devoted a certain 
amount of attention to an altar-piece for the Franciscan church of 
Padua. This Ascension now usually hangs above the high altar, though 
not intended for that position originally. I was allowed to inspect it 
in the monastic buildings, whither it had been removed pending the 
rebuilding of the east end of the church. Although evidently a treasured 
possession, it is no longer of great artistic worth. An inscription in 
Latin tells us that a thief carried off the lower part of the canvas, the 
loss being supplied by Pietro Damini of Castelfranco in the year 1625; 
and there can be very little doubt that the upper part was also repainted 
by him at the same time. 

In the early spring of the year we have reached, 1575, the civic 
authorities of Udine had commissioned Paolo to decorate the ceiling 
of their Council Chamber; but before he could take up this commission 
his services were in urgent request at Venice, to supply the losses due 
to a fire which in the previous year had destroyed a portion of the 
Ducal Palace. And as another fire, in 1577, gave further scope for 
his decorative skill in the Palace of the Doges, he could find, to the 
last, no opportunity to gratify the ambitions of Udine. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE COLLEGIO AND ANTICOLLEGIO 


WE know, from documents in the Venetian archives, that from Novem- 
ber, 1575, to July, 1577, at least, and probably considerably longer, 
Paolo’s main occupation was the adornment of the Sala del Collegio 
and its antechamber, which had been rebuilt after the fire of 1574.. 

The ceiling of the Collegio, which Antonio da Ponte designed, 
was left entirely in the hands of Veronese so far as its pictorial embellish- 
ment was concerned. Ruskin was speaking of this ceiling when he 
advised “‘ the traveller who really loves painting,’’ and wishes to “ enter 
into the heart of Venice,’’ to ‘‘ get leave to come to this room whenever 
he chooses.” It can hardly be disputed that, of all the ceilings in this 
- building of ornate ceilings, this is the most successful; and, as it con- 
cerns so closely the subject of this volume, it will be of interest to give 
here a plan with such of the compartments as need explanation lettered. 

The large oval in the middle evidently represents Faith and Worship 
[Plate 48], Paolo, as invariably, following Ariosto’s description of Faith 
in the Orlando Furioso : 


‘‘TLa santa Fé vestita in altro modo 
Che d’un vel bianco che la copra tutta.”’ 
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But the lower part of the composition is the more pleasing, with a really 
fine group, whereas the figure of Faith is somewhat commonplace and 
the colour in the upper part rather cheap, especially in the pinky clouds. 
It must, however, be borne in mind that these ceilings have been re- 
painted. Above and below this canvas are small tablets, one containing 
the words Nunquam derelicta (a), and the other Reipublice Funda- 
mentum (6). 

A third tablet tells us that a large quadrilateral rectangle represents 
Robur imperii (c) : it depicts Neptune and Mars [Plate 49a] with the 
Lion of St. Mark, and in the background we get a delightful glimpse of 
the famous Campanile di San Marco. The other. large rectangle 
[Plate 49B] shows Justice and Peace waiting on Venezia, and beneath it 
the legend Custodes libertatis (d). 

Of these three canvases, the last-named has usually been singled 
out for laudatory notice; but it is at least arguable that the Neptune 
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and Mars takes precedence of the other two as a design; and as already 
noted, it is as a designer alone that Veronese is here concerned. 

In eight smaller rectangular polygons Paolo has delineated divers 
virtues or qualities, personified by well-individualised female figures 
with appropriate emblems and accessories. All of these canvases 
exemplify, to a greater or less degree, his unfailing gift of well-balanced 
and dignified spacing. The most successful as a design is, perhaps, 
Fortune [Plate 50A], who holds out a die in her right hand, and bears 
in her left arm various insignia of high office. Moderation is plucking 
feathers from an eagle’s wing. Fidelity is attended by a dog, man’s 
most faithful friend. Abundance has a cornucopia and the caduceus of 
the god of commerce. Simplicity or, perhaps, Innocence, displays an 
ermine, the emblem of purity, as in the National Gallery Scorn. The 
most popular of these canvases is usually called Industry, not a very 
convincing title for a young woman holding aloft a spider’s web; others 
have discerned in this figure a personification of Dialectics, nor are yet 
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other suggestions lacking, and with the story of Robert Bruce’s lesson 
in mind, one is tempted to fix on Perseverance as the virtue 
implied. Meekness [Plate 50B], another admirable design, is shading 
her face and fondling a lamb; while Vigilance is accompanied by two 
of at ah intently watchful of creatures, a cat and a heron (or is it 
astork?): 

Six still smaller oblongs (e), placed between these polygons to 
complete the ceiling, present in grisaille heroes of ancient history. 

In addition to the ceiling, Veronese was also responsible for the 
great picture that occupies the space above the throne in the Sala del 
Collegio. This Thanksgiving for Lepanto (Plate 51) must have been 
painted between 1577, when Paolo was finishing the ceiling, and 1581, 
when Francesco Sansovino spoke of it. It seems fair to assume that it 
was commissioned by the aged Sebastiano Venier when doge (1577- 
1578). Heand Agostino Barbarigo are prominent in the composition, as 
having been present in the great victory, two arresting portraits. 

Mr. Charles Ricketts aoe said of this “ stately picture of parade,’ 
that “‘if cleaned and saved from restoration it might prove, perhaps, 
the most beautiful Veronese in the world: the great Titian and the 
romantic Tintoretto are here outclassed in a field where Veronese might 
have proved the hopeless inferior.”” Ruskin concurs, declaring this to 
be “‘an unrivalled Paul Veronese, far finer even than the Europa’’; 
but I find it impossible to give an unqualified assent to such a sweeping 
verdict. From the standpoint of composition, one takes exception to 
the six hands above the lion, right in the centre of the canvas, leading the 
eye to nothing that matters very much, while the interest in the lower 
left corner is barely sustained by the naval battle. 

M. Yriarte fixed on the figure of Faith (with the chalice) as the 
most beautiful feature here; whereas Herr Janitschek felt that “‘ Sta. 
Giustina, looking upwards, is without an equal in Venetian art.’’ But 
that saint is looking downwards, and the reference must be either to 
Faith or to Venezia (with the doge’s biretta). To my mind, however, 
the finest painting is to be found in the white page who is, moreover, 
of inestimable value to the composition. 

In the Print Room of the British Museum there is a rather large 
much patched drawing which is manifestly a preliminary study for this 
picture. It is a document of exceptional interest, and reveals the fact 
that Paolo’s first idea was to plant the flag of victory in the very centre 
of his composition, and not, as subsequently he so wisely decided to do, 
to use it as a balance to the figure of Christ, without, however, losing 
its assistance as a vertical line. No one, I believe, has seriously contro- 
verted the attribution of this picture to Veronese. 

Ridolfi tells us that Giuseppe Caliari, Paolo’s nephew, possessed 
two long cartoons illustrating scenes from Venetian history, which the 
Senate had commissioned the master to design for the weaving of 
tapestries to hang on the walls of this Sala. We are not told whether 
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these tapestries were actually executed; but it is more probable that the 
project was dropped before the weavers began their work. 

In the Anticollegio the frieze is known to have been the work 
of Paolo’s pupil, Francesco Montemezzano; but the octagonal Venezia 
Enthroned on the ceiling is ascribed to the master himself. This is 
painted in fresco, and has been too seriously injured by deterioration 
and restoration to admit of an opinion. Ruskin, freee enough, 
aegis it “‘ one of the grandest pieces of frank colour in the Ducal 

alace. 

Caliari’s masterpiece, The Rape of Europa [Plate 528], is to be seen 
to-day in the Anticollegio, and may be conveniently considered here; 
but it must be borne in mind that it was not originally painted for its 
present position. It was painted for Jacopo Contarini, as Ridolfi informs 
us; and it was still in the possession of that family when Boschini wrote, 
in the latter part of the seventeenth century, but subsequently it was 
bequeathed to the State, and has been appropriately placed here, in 
close proximity to Tintoretto’s masterpiece, Bacchus and Ariadne. 
When exactly it was painted cannot be decided with exactitude, but it 
is likely that 1t was during the period we have now reached. | 

The American artist-critics, E. H. and E. W. Blaishfield, quote— 
but only to reject—Gautier’s opinion that this Europa is “ the finest 
pearl in Veronese’s casket’’; but there is a great deal to be said for that 
view. It is not, of course, such a tour de force as the Louvre Wedding- 
Feast or as the Supper of St. Gregory; but in its own class it stands 
supreme. One is tempted to call it a poesy in gold and blue: there is 
gold in Europa’s dress, in the girl standing in the centre of the canvas, 
and elsewhere—even Europa’s breast, which is the highest light, is 
towards gold; and there is blue in sky and sea, in the stooping girl, and 
in the distant figures. Whether the actual pigment we now see is 
Paolo’s is doubtful, for there are strong suspicions of a restorer’s inter- 
pens ; but it is noticeable that the right lower corner still remains 
sunk. 

The composition has many interesting points. The square block 
in the lower left section presents an almost symmetrically arranged 

roup of figures, which conveys, however, no impression of symmetry. 

he right-hand tree-trunk, two cupids, and other devices help, in 
varying degrees, to suggest a framing arch. Rhythmic curves and 
sweeping lines swing the eye round, again and again, to Europa’s head, 
on to which also the straight line of the pyramid in the background 
directly leads. The opulence of line is mitigated by the straight line 
at the edge of the sea, by the horizon, and by the treatment of the clouds. 
Here again, as in some of his other pictures, Paolo has naively intro- 
duced within the same frame successive stages of the catastrophe. 

The propinguity of Tintoretto’s picture, to which reference has 
been made, may serve as a timely reminder that in June, 1578, Veronese 
and Palma Giovane were named as commissioners to value this and 
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three other pictures which Tintoretto had painted for the Ducal Palace. 
And this fact may further remind us of the close intimacy which existed, 
throughout Paolo’s career at Venice, between these two great masters, 
who differed widely in artistic outlook and in temperament, who were 
in constant rivalry, and yet respected each other’s work and enjoyed 
each other’s company. ‘This is but one of the many indications we are 

iven that Paolo was a thoroughly companionable man, whom every- 

ody liked, while few envied him his good fortune. His kind-hearted, 
right-minded, optimistic nature would, by itself, make him a favourite 
guest; added to which he could take his part in the chamber-music so 
popular then in Venice. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
UNDATED ALTAR-PIECES (1570-1580) 


BEFORE we get right away from the period 1570-1580, a number of altar- 
pieces must be discussed, to which no definite date can be attached, 
but which we can, with considerable assurance, assign to this decade. 
Regarding these, it may be as well to state at once that only two of 
them, the San Sebastiano Crucifixion and the St. Anthony Enthroned in 
the Brera, are accepted by Mr. Berenson as the authentic work of 
Veronese; and very few critics, I suppose, would argue with conviction 
that the others were executed entirely by his hand. It can, however, 
be reasonably maintained that, in nearly every case, he conceived the 
design and supervised the execution. 

When we study the two altar-pieces named above, the thought 
naturally suggests itself that Paolo had laid to heart the strictures of the 
Inquisition, and had resolved to comply more scrupulously henceforth 
with ecclesiastical conventions. But in the case of this Crucifixion 
[Plate 53a] painted for San Sebastiano, it is quite probable that an innate 
reverence led him to treat this central theme of Christianity with reti- 
cence and simplicity. Critics who have but a limited acquaintance 
with Paolo’s work often speak as if he had never displayed such quali- 
ties; but I doubt if, in the whole range of pictorial art, there are many 
more remarkable examples of static calm and hushed intensity. The 
colour-scheme has been consciously attuned to the tragedy which is 
depicted. There is no positive colour. The sky is brown above and 
green below. The flesh of Christ is almost terre verte; in the lower 
figures the flesh is yellowish. All is dark, with very black shadows. 
The figure of the Saviour seems to have been modelled with the most 
loving delicacy. 

The interest aroused by this canvas makes me regret the more 
bitterly that I have never succeeded in gaining admission to the church 
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attached to the great hospital at Venice, San Lazzaro dei Medicanti, 
where there is another Crucifixion, attributed by Ridolfi to Veronese. 
Of this I have never seen either a reproduction or a description. 

The attribution of a Crucifixion in the Palazzo Bianco, Genoa, 
catalogued as a Veronese, can be accepted only with very great reserva- 
tion. It contains good work, especially in the figure of the Saviour; 
but it does not suggest Paolo’s work, and he certainly had nothing to 
do with the three figures at the foot of the Cross. 

I find it very difficult, too, to accept as his work the Louvre Calvary: 
he may have designed this, but he could hardly have painted it. The 
much-debated yellow robe is surely a case of repainting. Jacobsen 
must be right in labelling this an atelier-work. 

The Uffizi Crucifixion one rejects without any hesitation; neither 
colour nor execution suggests Veronese, and still less does the design. 
The similar picture in the Venetian Accademia is also negligible. 
Finally, the two Paolesque Crucifixions at Dresden are no longer ascribed 
to the master himself, but to his bottega or his school. 

It seems a fair conjecture to suggest 1574 as the year in which the 
Caliari bottega would have found its best opportunity to carry out the 
extensive commission undertaken in the since demolished Church of 
Sant’ Antonio on the island of Torcello. 

For the high altar Paolo himself painted the St. Anthony Enthroned 
[Plate 53B], with Pope Cornelius and St. Cyprian standing below him 
and two pages in attendance. Nowhere has the master attained more 
successfully the static quality once thought essential to an altar-piece 
than he has done in this dignified composition. One can hardly refrain 
from describing it as perfect in design, in colour, and in drawing. The 
austere symmetry of the design is engagingly relieved by the accent on 
the kneeling page, whose beautiful green is also of inestimable value 
in the colour-scheme, showing up most effectively the unusual warmth 
of the rest. The three saints have well-diversified heads, and draperies 
cast with a grand simplicity. As for St. Anthony, the most jealous 
devotee of “ the father of asceticism” could find no fault with this 
gracious blend of sweetness and strength. The picture is now in the 
Brera, Milan, and, as I seem to have made no notes on its condition, I 
presume that it is well preserved. 

In this church, as in several others, Paolo was called on to decorate 
the organ-doors, with an Annunciation internally and an Adoration of the 
Magi externally. These were carried off to Vienna in 1816, and shown 
each as asingle canvas. I understand that they are amongst the pictures 
which have been restored to Venice, but they were not on show when I 
sought them. I note that Sir Joshua Reynolds thought highly of them, 
and I should not care to dissent from such an eminent critic on the 
evidence of reproductions only. 

One need not be so equivocal in one’s verdict on the series of 
canvases illustrating the history of St. Christina, painted for this same 
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church. These seem once to have been ten in number, but only six 
remain, They are decidedly shop-productions, and have fallen so low in 
repute that I found them mouldering in a lumber-room on the ground- 
floor of the Venetian Accademia. 

_ An altar-piece, named by Sansovino in 1581 as having been 
painted by Veronese for the Patriarch Giovanni Trevisan, is to be seen 
in the Church of San Pietro di Castello, Venice. It represents St. Peter, 
St. Paul, and St. John the Evangelist; but the execution (except in the 
angel and the trees) is so clumsy, and the design so lacking in cohesion 
and dramatic unity, that the direct intervention of Paolo here seems 
incredible. 

He has been held responsible for two pictures which were once in 
the suppressed Church of Santa Maria Maggiore, an Assumption of the 
Virgin over the high altar, and a small Agony of Christ. The latter, 
which is now in the Brera (with a studio-variant in the Ducal Palace), 
1s a most interesting piece of work with a real suggestion of night-time; 
but it is not now claimed as an authentic Veronese. 

The Assumption (Accademia) may very well have been the master’s 
work, before a restorer was let loose on it with most disastrous results. 
This is especially noticeable in the middle section, where the colour is 
very heavy, and each patch is given equal weight, in a manner altogether 
foreign to Paolo’s method. Muntz speaks disparagingly of the design, 
with its “ scattered figures and incoherent action.”’ But this seems to 
me too Sweeping a condemnation. He appears to have missed the 
value of the strong lines of the light robe at the base, which coax the 
attention up the vista in the middle to the Virgin at the top: by this 
device central interest has been maintained all the way. I should call 
it a very thoughtful design; and although, as we see it now, the general 
effect is not altogether pleasing, beautiful passages of colour are to be 
found here and there, both at the top and at the bottom. There is a 
very obvious patch at the top of the canvas. 

It has been a great disappointment to me that my repeated efforts 
to gain access to the reputed Veronese in the Church of Sant’ Andrea, 
Venice, have never been crowned with success. The church is no 
longer in regular use, and those living near it have no knowledge of the 
whereabouts of its key. Nor has any photographer put on the market 
a photo of this St. Jerome in the Desert. Consequently, I am unable 
to express any opinion on its merits, or on its claim to be a genuine 
work of Veronese; but I observe that although certain critics, both of 
early and of recent date, speak of it as one of the best nudes he ever 
painted, Mr. Berenson rejects it. A further confession of ignorance 
must be made regarding the small St. Jerome which was once in 
Charles I.’s Collection and may be the work acquired recently by an 
Italian art-dealer from Mr. Langton Douglas. 

There are two well-known Martyrdoms which I know only as 
reproduced by photography. Lanzi thought that the San alien 
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at Rimini could compete with the splendid San Giorgio at Verona; but, 
since he wrote, it has met with ill-usage, I understand, and has been 
in the injudicious hands of restorers, so that, as Pietro Caliari tells us, 
it has lost nearly every trace of Paolo’s original handling. And I get 
from friends much the same account of the Sant’ Afra at Brescia. 
As for the Risen Christ with Mary Magdalene, still to be seen in the 
church of Santa Maria Maddalena, Treviso, no one, I believe, imagines 
the master to have participated much in its execution. 

An altar-piece, of which fragments are scattered over the British 
Empire, presents a puzzling problem. It must have been an important 
work, and yet nothing is known of its provenance. It seems to have 
had two wings, each showing a donor with his patron saint [Plate 54a 
and B]. One of these is in the Dulwich Gallery, and the other in the 
National Gallery of Scotland, though till 1913 it was in the Stafford 
House Collection, which also contained the main portion of the altar- 
piece, a Pieta, now to be found in the National Gallery of Ottawa, 
which I have not been able to inspect [Plate 55a]. A fourth and last 
portion is in the possession of the Earl of Carlisle at Castle Howard, 
Nee ; but of this I have not succeeded even in ascertaining the 
subject. 

I have studied the Dulwich and Edinburgh wings representing 
the donors and their patron saints—in the one case St. Jerome, holding 
‘the model of a church, and in the other St. Anthony, with his bell for 
exorcising evil spirits, and the pig at his feet to symbolise his victory 
over sensuality. Both these canvases seem worthy of the master and 
thoroughly characteristic, the Edinburgh picture being, perhaps, the 
better of the two. In each case we have an excellent portrait of the 
Moroni type, an ideal saint with a carefully studied head (“a man,” 
Hazlitt says with reference to the Dulwich example, “‘ elevated above his 
fellows no less by station and conscious power than by high thoughts 
and holy aspirations ’’), a cool and quiet colour-scheme, and admirable 
drawing in spite of careless structure in the architectural background. 
The Edinburgh example especially is marked by breadth of tone and 
delicate technique, and by great freedom and variety of handling with 
the fusion of the flesh, the smooth, heavy pigment in the donor’s 
robe, the minute touches in his beard, and the large ones in the 
robe of the saint. Both canvases are in fairly good condition, but 
pro ay both have been reduced in size; the Dulwich canvas has a 

ew patches, though fortunately in places where they do not matter 
very much, 

Certain other canvases may be conveniently referred to here, such 
as The Good Samaritan, now in the Dresden Gallery. This was ex- 
cluded by Mr. Berenson from his Veronese list and given to Jacopo 
Bassano. But the figures everywhere suggest Paolo’s technique, as, 
for instance, the breadth of light and shade (see the Samaritan’s head), 
the easy use of outline in places (the dog’s head is simply outline over 
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the flesh of the bare knee beyond), the broken touches with a full brush 
(note the lights on the bandages, on the bottle, on the dog’s hind legs), 
the head of the ass being of similar tone with the background, the easy 
painting and romantic suggestion in the distant landscape low on the 
extreme right. It is possible that the upper foliage and parts of the 
landscape may be the work of an assistant, though they are not altogether 
unworthy of the master himself. The colour is mainly rich brown, with 
red notes on the drapery low in the centre and on the Samaritan’s coat, 
and light blue in the sky. It is a much more pleasing work than any 
reproduction I have seen would lead one to suppose. 

Not much importance can be attached to a quite small St. Agatha, 
shown in the Uffizi asa Veronese. It seems to have been an experiment, 
and is lacking in positive colour. The saint’s head is dark and almost 
lost, while the angel is almost too sharply defined. 

_ The Church of San Polo, Venice, has a Marriage of the Virgin, 
which is not only in shocking condition, with enormous cuts in the 
canvas, but is impossibly dirty and almost completely obscured by an 
image of a modern saint. 

Another Venetian church, San Giuliano, contains two altar-pieces, 
which guide-books still ascribe to Veronese, a Last Supper, which is 
decidedly a shop-production, and a Dead Christ, which is so placed as 
to render a close examination impossible. Paolo is reported to have 
painted the last-named for Girolamo Vignuola; but the type does not 
seem characteristic, and I cannot think that he himself took much 
interest in it. I 

Ridolfi tells us that the master painted a St. Philip and St. James 
for a church at Lecce, and Pietro Caliari says that this is to be seen 
to-day in the church of San Pasquale there. But Baron von Hadeln has 
searched the churches of Lecce in vain, and I have myself made no 
effort to find it. 

I was agreeably surprised at the excellence of the Martyrdom of 
S. Ginesio, now in the Prado, which seems, moreover, to have escaped 
repainting. The design is masterly, though, like all these martyrdoms, 
it is unpleasantly crowded. The colour is rather warm, but shows an 
admirable variety of flesh-tints. The tone is strong and varied; and 
the execution, too, is varied and thorough, quite typical of Veronese. 
The drawing is everywhere good, while the painting of the saint’s head 
and shoulder and drapery, of the armour, and of the head of the boy 
on the right is most accomplished. I take this, in fact, to be a more 
genuine production of Paolo himself than most of the works which 
issued from his bottega in the latter part of his career. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
LAST CEILINGS, SACRED AND PROFANE 


IN modern days artists are, for the most part, obliged to devote their 
talents to the gratification of private patrons, and have very little oppor- 
tunity to ea for the ennoblement of public life. Paolo Caliari was 
more fortunately placed. Although he executed a certain number of 
frescoes in private houses and painted a good many portraits, his easel- 
pictures for private patrons were comparatively few; and by far the 
greater part of his energies were expended on works which were sup- 
posed, at any rate, to fan the flames of religious zeal, or were intended 
to glorify the Republic. Many of these, as may be seen in earlier 
chapters, took the form of ceiling-decorations; and those produced in 
the last decade of his life must now be discussed. 

The Sacristy of San Giacomo dell’ Orio, Venice, has a ceiling on 
which the Doctors of the Church are represented in the four corners, — 
while the central tondo illustrates the Theological Virtues, Faith (as 
usual) having the chalice, Hope clinging to the Cross, and Charity 
with a child. Ridolfi spoke of this as “‘ one of the gayest and loveliest 
of Paolo’s pictures.”” The colour, however, has darkened a good deal; 
but the harmony of gold, silver, and dull red is still very pleasing, and 
one can guess that the flesh-painting must have once been very fine. 

For another Venetian church, since demolished, San Niccolé de’ 
Frari, Paolo or—to be more accurate—Paolo’s bottega painted a notable 
ceiling, with the four Evangelists in the corners, and down the middle 
three canvases depicting St. Nicholas with the People of Myra, the 
Adoration of the Kings, and the Stigmatisation of St. Francis. All of 
these are now in the Accademia, Venice, the last-named having recently 
been retrieved from Vienna. Each of these central canvases appears to 
have been cut down in size and altered in shape. Here and there, as 
in the central king in the Adoration, one seems to detect Paolo’s handi- 
work; but for the most part the handling is so clumsy as to suggest an 
incompetent assistant or restorer. The St. Francis especially falls very 
far short of Paolo’s standard, the colour being mB and heavy, the 
drapery poor, and the flesh uninteresting. He can have had very little to 
do with the Evangelists either, which, after having been joined together 
and framed in pairs, are now again framed as single figures. The 
master allowed his name also to be associated with other pictures 
executed for this church: besides figures of prophets and sibyls in 
grisaille, a canvas (now in the Brera) on which the Baptism and Temp- 
tation of Christ are combined, and a Crucifixion (already mentioned 
in an earlier chapter), neither of which suggests even his design, much 
less his colour and handling. 
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In the Ducal Palace Veronese was working to the very last; and it 
was not only in the higher tribunals and grand reception rooms there 
that his decorative gift was requisitioned, but also in some of thé humbler 
courts and offices. ° 
__ The Magistrato delle Biade was adorned with a ceiling-decoration 
illustrating its connection with the corn-supply; the ceiling of the 
Magistrato delle Ligne received an appropriate Venezia with Neptune 
and Tritons; while for the Officio dei Sopradazii there was painted 
a Venezia before the Virgin, which seems to have no obvious bearing 
on taxation. This last-named was at one time in the possession of 
M. Charles Sedelmeyer, of Paris, but his collection was, I believe, 
dispersed before his death in 1925. I know nothing of this picture, 
even in a reproduction, and am not quite clear as to whether it was a 
ceiling-decoration or not. The Venezia and Neptune is now at Buda- 
pest, and, having seen only a photograph of it, I have no right to a 
personal opinion; but I am not surprised to gather that it is not thought 
to have been executed by Paolo himself, 

Of the Venezia Enthroned [Plate 558] I can speak, however, from 
personal knowledge, and with a good deal of enthusiasm. It is now 
in the Accademia, where it has been very wisely hung high and tilted 
forward, so that it approximates, at least, to its original position on a 
ceiling; but it has to be borne in mind that this was once a tondo and 
has been reduced in size and shaped into a quatrefoil. It ought also 
to be mentioned that this is one of Veronese’s pictures which suffers 
exceptional loss when reproduced. The colour-scheme is very rich, 
complex, and thoughtful. It is richest and warmest in the shadowed 
red robe of Venezia, which forms a strong contrast with the cold blue of 
the sky. There are other contrasts of colour; but even more striking 
are the contrasts of tone, at the edge of Ceres’ robe, at Venezia’s knee, 
in the foreground putto, and elsewhere. The flesh-tones are beautifully 
varied; and interest has been cunningly aroused by the shadowed heads 
of Venezia, with her musing expression, and of the putto, so character- 
istically tackling a job beyond his strength. 

I found at Munich an uncatalogued Venezia which seems to be a 
fragment, and is brusque in execution as if intended to be hung on a 
Aline. The painting of the flesh, of the pearls, and of the sceptre, 
all appeared to warrant the attribution to Paolo. 

The great fire of 1577 had destroyed the pictures in the Sala del 
Maggior Consiglio, and in the redecorating of the ceiling three com- 
partments, at least, were allotted to Veronese; it is, I suppose, likely 
that he would have undertaken others if his life had been spared. The 
most important of these three he filled with the ever popular Apotheosis 
of Venezia [Plate 56], which he must have begun at some time between 
1578 and 1585, since he has inserted the arms of Nicolo da Ponte, 
who was doge during those years. 

The colour-scheme here is dominated by the greenish-grey of the 
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architecture. A blue and gold shield and red drapery coming together 
hold the design to the central line, while the large blues and small reds, 
though scattered, are retained by the architecture. The strong hori- 
zontals of the architecture also modify adequately the pronounced 
S-shaped curve to which the clouds so effectively contribute. Lord 
Petites possesses a very fine sketch for this composition; it was 
reproduced in Apollo (April, 1925), and a study of the master’s pro- 
cedure and of the variations between this preliminary drawing and the 
final work is most instructive (Plate 57). 

It was evidently to this Apaiheten of Venezia that Ruskin was 
referring when he described how, in 1846, Paul Veronese’s ceiling- 
pictures were “‘ laid upon the floor to be repainted.” “‘ I was myself 

resent,’ he adds, “‘ at the re-illumination of the breast of the white 

orse, with a brush, at the end of a stick five feet long, luxuriously 
dipped in a common house-painter’s vessel of paint. This was, of 
course, a large picture. The process had already been continued in 
an equally destructive, though somewhat more delicate manner, over 
the whole of the humbler canvases of the ceiling of the Sala del Gran 
Consiglio.” | 

Ruskin’s statement will account for the unpleasant colouring— 
a general blackness, with monotonously hot flesh—in the two other 
compartments of this ceiling undertaken by Paolo, the Conquest of 
Scutari and the Defence of Smyrna. Without some such explanation 
one could not acquiesce in their attribution to the master. 

Two large wall-pictures in this Sala were also allotted to Veronese, 
only one of which, however, was completed when he died, and even in 
that his share can have been but slight. The Paradiso, which Tinto- 
retto ultimately painted, was assigned originally to Paolo, with Francesco 
Bassano as his assistant; but little or no progress was made by them. 
Ridolfi tells us that Paolo left some studies made for this work (see 
p. 100 below, under Berlin), and when dealing with Francesco Bassano, 
he implies that the styles of the two men were proving too distinct for 
a successful collaboration. 

On the other end wall of the Sala there is a picture commemorating 
the Victorious Return of Contarini, on which Paolo allowed his name to 
be inscribed, presumably because the public was likely to challenge its 
claim to be his work. No one can fail to notice that the right hand of 
this canvas, up to the nude back and the page in white is very much 
better than the rest, stronger in drawing, in design, and in the poses, 
better also in colour. In all these respects the group of ecclesiastics 
on the left is very weak. It is possible that Paolo did not live to finish 
this picture, and that his “‘ heirs,’’ as they called themselves—Benedetto 
and the two sons—completed it, as they avowedly did certain other 
canvases which he had either begun or contemplated. Of those sons, 
the elder, Gabriele, was twenty years of age at his father’s death, while 
Carletto was eighteen, too young to have had as large a share as is often 
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attributed to him in Veronese’s @uvre. The father, while recognising 
evidently the limitations of his first-born’s talent, had great hopes for 
his younger son. He is reported to have often said, “ Carletto mi 
vincera”’; but such hopes, even if founded on anything firmer than 
paternal partiality, were frustrated by Carletto’s death at the age of 
twenty-six. Gabriele lived considerably longer, but gave up the serious 
practice of art long before his death in 1631. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE LATER MYTHOLOGICAL THEMES 


I PROPOSE at this point to devote a short chapter to several easel-pictures 
illustrating subjects from classical mythology or allegory, which Veronese 
is believed by some to have painted in the latter part of his career. 
My discussion of these must inevitably be meagre, since, in the case 
of several of them, I have not been able to make a personal inspection 
and have insufficient evidence on which to form an opinion. 

There are, moreover, not many examples to be considered. One 
such has already come under review in the case of the Europa, where 
Paolo troubled himself but little to treat the subject on orthodox lines, 
and robed his nymphs in sumptuous brocades. It is, I suppose, this 
sort of thing which has led some critics to assert that the beauty of the 
nude was too simple for him to appreciate. But he painted, with 
manifest feeling, a quite sufficient number of nudes to prove such an 
assertion untrue. I myself get the impression that Paolo, without being 
in the least degree squeamish, had a reticent regard for the human body 
which led him to disrelish exposed Venuses and Bacchanalian scenes. 
In the case, at any rate, of the only Venus that I am myself prepared to 
attribute to him with any degree of confidence, the subject is treated 
with notable restraint. This is the Venus and Adonis which Velasquez 
bought in Venice for the Spanish King in 1648 and is now to be seen 
in the Prado [Plate 58s]. 

Mr. Berenson excludes this from his list of Veronese’s works; but 
although it cannot be described as an entirely characteristic work of the 
master, it seems hardly conceivable that anyone else could have painted 
it. One has to admit the clumsy designing round the upraised knee 
of Adonis, where the distant treetop follows the knee-cap round in an 
unfortunate manner; but, apart from that fault, the design is admirable. 
Manifest delight has been taken in the variety of surfaces, textures, and 
light. Unlike Paolo’s usual method, the canvas here has been allowed 
to show in very few places; but in other respects the execution seems 
quite typical, The colour—orange in Adonis and blue in Venus—is 
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unusually luscious and positive; and the flesh is pinker than usual, 
but it has the variety which we expect in Paolo’s flesh-painting; and the 
colour of the dogs is entirely characteristic. That the goddess should 
be using a fan of the make then in vogue at Venice seems a thoroughly 
Paolesque touch. This canvas is apparently untouched, but is in 
rather poor condition, much cracked, with two folds as well as a con- 
spicuous join. It is peculiarly easy here to observe that the master 
has painted on a very heavily prepared canvas. } 

The same subject is treated on a canvas now in the Darmstadt 
Gallery. This I have not seen; but, judging from a reproduction, I 
should say that it can hardly be Paolo’s work, unless executed very 
early in his career; only in the days of his immaturity would he have 
paid such open homage to Titian. I note that some critics attribute 
it to Carletto Caliari. 

The Metropolitan Museum, New York, has a Mars and Venus 
[Plate 58a] of which I cannot speak with any sort of certitude; for, 
although it has been shown several times at Loan Exhibitions in London, 
I have but the dimmest recollection of it. Judging from a photo, I 
cannot help sympathising with Mr. Berenson’s rejection, although we 
are assured in the Bulletin issued by the authorities of the Metro- 
politan Museum that the ‘ technical qualities of colour, handling, 
and design fulfil all the requirements that admirers of Veronese’s art 
demand of it.” It has a signature, but that is no proof of authenticity; 
indeed, in Veronese’s case it is rather a suspicious detail. 

In the National Gallery of Scotland, Edinburgh, there are two 
canvases in which Venus figures, a Mars and Venus and a Venus and 
Adonis. The former is confidently proclaimed a Veronese, but the 
latter is ascribed to him only with hesitation. Baron von Hadeln 
accepts this Mars and Venus [Plate 59a] as the picture named by Bor- 
ghini as having been painted for the Emperor Rudolf II.; and although 
I cannot feel convinced that it is Paolo’s work, I can suggest no one else 
as likely to have produced this well-preserved, though darkened, com- 
position. Technically it is full of interest, with a brilliant use of edge- 
values in the design, especially noticeable in the passage around the 
head of Mars. The right leg of Venus shows the original outline and 
monochrome uncovered by colour glaze (see Chapter XXIII.). The 
brush-work is worthy of remark, with the smooth fused work in the 
flesh, suggesting in places the use of the thumb, with full square touches 
giving textile value on Venus’s upper drapery, and full broken touches 
on the drapery of Mars’ shoulder. Here and there, as in the dog’s 
tail, we find very thin paint, advantage having been taken of the canvas- 
grain; elsewhere, as on the helmet, the pigment is thick and smooth. 
In the design, tone has been used rather than colour. 

The Venus and Adonis, which hangs on the opposite wall, seems to 
me decidedly not by Veronese. The colour is rather tinted, and poor 
in suggestion, as in the shot grey and pink on Adonis. The tree, with 
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its over-careful leafage and flatly tinted trunk, cannot be Paolo’s work. 
Nor is the tone characteristic: it has been considered in detail rather 
than in broad passages. Thus, we find cast shadows absent where they 
should be, and present where they should not be, as in the upraised arm 
of Venus. In the dog’s collar, too, we find no study of tone, and 
throughout there is no feeling for the use of edge-values to achieve 
variety and to work out the design. Minor points that arouse suspicion 
are the smoothness of the canvas and the un-Pauline type of Venus. 

A Venus with a Mirror in the Accademia di San Luca, Rome, is 
now universally rejected as a spurious Veronese. But Baron von 
Hadeln is very decided in his opinion that the Venus and Cupid in the 
Oldenburg Augusteum is an authentic late work by Paolo, and not by 
Zelotti, as Berenson believed. Not having seen the original, I am not 
in a position for forming a definite opinion, but the excellent repro- 
duction in the catalogue gives a very favourable impression. 

The Cephalus and Procris, mentioned by the early authorities and 
now in the Strasburg Gallery, is known to me only as a photograph, 
and therefore I have no right to express my conviction that it is but a 
school-piece. I am in the same position as regards the Perseus and 
Andromache at Rennes, but can see no reason to doubt the wisdom of 
Berenson in attributing it to Zelotti’s servitude to Titian. 

In the case, however, of the Danae at Turin I can speak from 
personal knowledge, and I find it difficult to believe that it is really a 
Veronese. The painting is, no doubt, accomplished, but there is a 
general softness about it, an absence of variety in the matter of edges, 
an unusually warm colour-scheme, with a yellow in the flesh and a 
brown in the shadows of the white drapery, which all seem foreign to 
Paolo’s practice, but may possibly be due to a restorer. 

The Mercury and Aglauros in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, 
has a suspicious signature, and is now, I believe, acknowledged to be 
no more than an atelier-work. With the exception of the lower left 
corner, it is altogether too tame and timid in tone, colour, and execution 
to be attributed to Paolo. It seems improbable that he can even have 
designed a composition so unhappily pushed into the corners. 

The Munich Gallery has a Cupid with Two Dogs, to which von 
Hadeln clings as a late work of Veronese; but I cannot withhold my 
sympathy from Morelli, who thought ‘‘ the Director would have done 
well, had he ascribed it to an imitator of Paul Veronese.”’ 

We hear nothing nowadays of a Leda, once in the Orléans Gallery 
and later in the Monro Collection, which was—somewhat rashly, I 
fancy—ascribed to Veronese. There is a copy of it at Dresden. 

It will be convenient to name here certain allegorical pictures 
which are known to me only as photographs. I believe the Frick 
collection, U.S.A., contains a Virtue and Vice, and a Wisdom and 
Strength, which are attributed to Paolo, but seem to me most improbably 
his production. The Berlin Gallery has four canvases which originally 
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decorated the Fondaco dei Tedeschi, Venice. These came very late 
in Paolo’s production, and no one believes them to be more than slightly 
his own execution. I have not seen the canvases, but the reproductions 
tell us that, with the exception of the Minerva and Mars, they do not 
represent the master at his best, even as a designer. The Juno and 
Apollo is not altogether unworthy to rank with the Minerva and Mars; 
but the Jupiter Giving the Imperial Crown to Germania and the Saturn 
Helping to Suppress Heresy have evidently not proved inspiring themes. 


CHAPTER XXI 
LAST ALTAR-PIECES 


Very little of importance now remains to be considered—two or three 
dozen altar-pieces and works of a cognate nature, not one of which is 
to be found on Mr. Berenson’s hypercritical list. Nor, indeed, can it be 
asserted with assurance that a single one of these is mainly the work 
of Paolo himself, who, in these last years of his life, was manifestly 
undertaking too many commissions, and allowing his name to be 
associated with a good deal of inferior work. 

To the year 1581 belong three altar-pieces, an Ascension, a St. Luke 
with the Madonna, and an Annunciation. Ridolfi mentions the Ascension 
as having been painted for a church at Lendinara; and Pietro Caliari 
assures us that it is still there, with a pleasing portrait of an ecclesiastic 
among the spectators of the wonderful event. But IJ have not thought 
it essential to verify this statement, and have failed to secure a photograph 
of the picture. 

The St. Luke with the Madonna in Glory was painted for the high 
altar (set up in 1581) of the Church of San Luca, Venice. It is a difficult 
picture to judge, partly on account of its inadequate lighting, but also 
because the view is obstructed by the reredos. But one can claim for it 
a fine rich tone, with a much more dramatic effect of lighting than is 
usual with Veronese. The saint’s head and hand are admirably painted, 
and altogether it is a very thorough and thoughtful work. It has black- 
ened, but has not, I think, been repainted. 

According to an extant document, the Annunciation [Plate 60], 
now in the Accademia, Venice, was hung in the chapel of the Scuola 
dei Mercanti early in October, 1581. Although it is now recognised 
that this picture is only in part the work of Veronese, Ruskin’s gush of 
generous appreciation ought to be quoted from his Guide to the 
Principal Pictures in the Academy at Venice: ‘‘ A Veronese, indeed, of 
the most instructive and noble kind, of which, however, I will say 
nothing but that the main instructiveness of it is in the exhibition of his 
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acquired and inevitable faults (the infection of his era) with his own 
quietest and best virtues. It is an artistic picture, and even only to be 
tightly felt by very good artists, the aerial perspective in it being ex- 
tremely subtle, and rare, to equal degree, in the painter’s work. To 
the general spectator, I will only observe that he has free leave to 
consider the figure of the Virgin execrable, but that I hope, if he has 
a good opera glass, he will find something to please him in the 
little rosebush in the glass vase on the balustrade. I would myself 
give all the bushes—not to say all the trees—and all the seas, of Claude 
and Poussin, in one bunch and one deluge—for this little rosebush and 
its bottle.” 

_ _ The vase, with the rose, is certainly a most beautiful piece of paint- 
ing; but, considered as a whole, the execution of this picture is rather 
heavy and smooth, including the Virgin’s face, which, however, is 
subtly modelled. So, too, is the angel, whose draperies are wonder- 
fully managed. Where the picture fails is in the perspective details 
and in the emptiness of the composition. The colour-scheme gives us 
red on the angel’s robes and wings, echoed in the Virgin’s sleeve and else- 
where, blue in her robe and in the central upper sky, salmon in the 
angel’s tunic and carried across the lower sky, cool grey in the far 
architecture and brown in the near. The condition is rather poor, 
especially in the upper right section. 

I suggest, diffidently, the date 1582 for the four companion-pieces 
dealing with the stories of Esther, Susannah, Rebecca, and Judith, 
which Ridolfi knew in the Casa Bonalda, Venice; and I do so on the 
ground that there exists a letter addressed to ‘‘ Sig. Caliari Veronese ”’ 
on September 18th, 1582, on which appears, among other sketches, 
a group of figures and words indicating that it represents Judith and 
Holofernes. The figures, if reversed, would correspond to the Judith 
of this set closely enough to make my suggestion feasible. This picture, 
which is now at Caen, was, no doubt, designed by Paolo, and very well 
designed, too, with a most effective disposition of light and shade, but 
the brush-work is not his, nor the colour. 

All the other three of this set were once to be seen at the Louvre; 
but the Rebecca has long been withdrawn from exhibition. Villot, in 
his Notice des Tableaux du Louvre (1873), pronounced it “too 
feeble and too heavy to be Paolo’s work.’’ He thought it more probably 
the work of Carletto, and added that ‘it has suffered much, and its 
dimensions have been modified at different times.”’ 

We can still study the Esther and the Susannah at the Louvre. 
The former cannot owe much to Paolo, though he may have worked 
to some extent on the group of three women, which is in strong contrast 
to the colourless, uninteresting group of men on the right. Of the 
Susannah we can attribute the design only to the master, the painting 
being almost certainly the work of an assistant or a restorer. Readers 
of Modern Painters (V., vI., vili., 8) may remember that Ruskin 
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has a eulogistic passage on the large laurel spray in the background 
of this composition. 

There is at the Uffizi, it may be noted here, an Esther, the colour 
of which is much too heavy and bad for Paolo, though the design is 
good enough. Similarly, there are versions of the story of Susannah 
both at Dresden and in the Prado. The Dresden authorities no longer 
claim that their version is the master’s own handiwork; and the version 
in the Prado, though still catalogued as a Veronese, is far too weak in 
drawing and in painting to be anything of the sort, the ground, the pool, 
and the garden, as well as Susannah’s feet and hands, being very poor 
work indeed. 

This will be as convenient a place as any to introduce the pair of 
small pictures, one of which is in the Louvre and the other at Caen. 
Jacobsen may be right in describing the Louvre Flight from Sodom as an 
atelier-work, but I would not care to name anyone other than Paolo who 
could have painted the leaning woman in the centre of the canvas. On 
the other hand, there is no indication of Veronese’s brush (especially 
in the handling of the flesh) in the Flight of the Hebrews from Egypt, 
which, nevertheless, as a design forms an effective contrast to its com- 
panion-piece, this one having an architectural setting, and the other 
being set in a landscape. 

About this time Philip II. was urging Veronese to visit Spain in 
order that he might decorate some of the rooms of his newly built 
palace-convent, El Escorial. But there was little to tempt Paolo from 
his beloved Venice to that bleak Spanish pile; and he excused himself, 
while recommending in his stead Frederico Zuccari, a very poor ex- 
change from Philip’s point of view. He did, however, send an Annun- 
ciation, still to be seen at the Escorial, which he seems to have thought 
it necessary to sign; the date, 1583, is also attached. This bears no 
trace whatever of Paolo’s handling, the execution being clumsy and 
laboured, altogether lacking in his dexterous spontaneity. The whole 
composition is too equal in emphasis, without his simple lights and 
strong, massed shadows. The colour, too, is cheap, much play being 
made with the shot silk on the angel and the colour of the marble. 
Decidedly, this was a shop-production. , 

1583 is also the date seen on the Mary Magdalene, now in the 
Prado, but, according to the catalogue, belonging once to the collection 
which Isabella Farnese, wife of Philip V., formed in the Palacio de San 
Ildefonso in the eighteenth century. Here, again, it is impossible to 
trace Paolo’s handiwork with any sort of certainty. The colour is like 
his up to a point, but lacks his breadth, especially in the flesh, where it 
is rather wantonly varied. The execution, in the drapery, for instance, 
is efficient without being effective. The edges are nearly everywhere 
too soft for the master, who can have had very little to do with this 
work. I had always supposed that this must be the picture to which 
Ridolfi refers as being in the collection of the French Ambassador, 
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M. de Housset; but in the June, 1926, issue of Apollo, Baron von Hadeln 
suggested that a Penitent Magdalen recently acquired by Messrs. Dur- 
lacher was de Housset’s picture. He evidently entertains no sort of 
doubt as to the genuineness of this canvas, and places it “‘ in the second 
half of the fifties.’ His reasons, however, for doing so do not seem 
very cogent, and would apply quite as forcibly to the Prado Magdalene, 
which is indisputably very late. Not having seen the canvas, which is in 
America, I cannot venture an opinion on its attribution, but judging 
from the reproduction, the drawing is in places (e.g., in the drapery 
and the rock) unusually empty and simplified for a Veronese; the relation 
of the figure to the rock on which it is seated is very poorly realised, 
and the feet seem to have been drawn most carelessly. The design 
is broad and simple, except in the upper part of the figure, where the 
hair breaks up the light mass of the flesh in a trivial way, not at all in 
keeping with Paolo’s usual treatment. I should not be surprised to 
find that some of the strands of hair have been added after the painting 
of the other strands, perhaps by another hand. Such a landscape as 
we find here is a most exceptional feature in the master’s euvre. This 
picture is named by Waagen (Galleries and Cabinets of Art in Great 
Britain, London, 1857, p. 421) as being in the possession of Jacob 
Fletcher, of Allerton, near Liverpool. It has remained in the possession 
of that family until acquired quite recently by Messrs. Durlacher, of 
New Bond Street, who state that it is excellently preserved. 

On March 26th, 1584, Paolo signed a contract to paint and sign— 
a significant detail—two altar-pieces for the Church of San Giovanni 
Xenodochio, Cividale, a Madonna and Child and a St. Roch with an 
Angel. These are still hanging above their respective altars, I believe, 
but I have not found an opportunity to inspect them. __ 

The new building of the Church of the Ognissanti at Venice was 
consecrated in 1586, and by then, presumably, the Caliari bottega had 
finished the altar-piece and the organ-doors undertaken for that building. 
The latter—an Adoration of the Magi and the Doctors of the Church— 
are now to be seen in the Brera as a triptych, and may be dismissed at 
once as much patched and much restored canvases, which probably 
never showed much of Paolo’s manipulation. The Adoration has 
the special interest that arises from our knowledge of a fine preliminary 
sketch, now in the Albertina, Vienna. A purist might regret that 
the artist subsequently adopted the questionable device of making the 
dwarf, in the lower right corner, stand outside the frame of the com- 
position. ; 

The Coronation of the Virgin (Acc.) is a more important work, of 
which also studies exist, in the library of Christ Church, Oxford, dealing 
especially with the groups at the top and in the lower corners, In 
the finished composition one notes that lines from these lower corners 
concentrate on the figure in black, half way up, King David, whose 
intent upward gaze carries the spectator’s eye on to the important 
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group above. This device, to some extent, unifies a design which may 
be otherwise open to censure in regard to unity and coherence. Paolo 
can have little responsibility for the colour here, which can fairly be 
described as dirty, except in the silvery blue of the Virgin. There is 
fine painting in the nude back at the bottom; but the execution else- 
where is, for the most part, very heavy. 

It was about this time, one may reasonably guess, that three 
important altar-pieces were painted for the Church of San Giacomo, 
Murano, which already possessed Paolo’s organ-doors, described on an 
earlier page. These altar-pieces remained in the church until the 
middle of the eighteenth century, soon after which all three seem to have 
been sold and were for a long time lost sight of. One still remains 
lost, a Resurrection, but the others have recently come to light again, 
as already explained on p. 30. 

The Visitation, having been sold to Lord Clive, is still in the 
possession of his descendant, Lord Powis, by whose courtesy I have 
been able to inspect it. It is in a good state of preservation, but has 
darkened a good deal. The colour, however, must always have been 
sober. The flesh-painting combines breadth in places with con- 
trasting high finish in other parts. There is a wide range of brush-work, 
from the bravura of the Virgin’s sleeve, through the dry, broken touches 
in Elizabeth’s head and dress, to the broad painting of Zachariah’s cape. 
The heads, with their admirably varied tone, can confidently be ascribed 
to Paolo, who has used the direction of the light very cleverly to bring 
out their expressions. The hands have very little to commend them, 
and certain other parts also suggest the work of incompetent assistants. 
The design harks back, in a most interesting way, to one of the master’s 
early works, the Healing of the Woman [Plate 17B]. A sheet of drawings 
in private ownership at Haarlem seems to give the preparatory studies 
for this Visitation. 

Christ and the Mother of Zebedee’s Children is at Burghley House, 
Stamford, in the possession of the Marquis of Exeter. Boschini attri- 
butes this to Benedetto Caliari, and I should say that he was well 
advised in doing so; but it is hung now in a position that makes inspec- 
tion difficult and the taking of a photograph impossible. There is not 
much to be said even for the design, with which, however, there is no 
need to find positive fault. The colour is rather cheap in parts, es- 
pecially in the upper section, where the Eternal Father appears in the 
clouds and two angels are exposing a Chalice and Paten. The drawing 
and treatment of detail seem too clumsy for Paolo. In fact, I could find 
one passage only, the shadowed head of a woman on the right, that 
suggested to me his workmanship. 

In the Church of San Pantaleone, Venice, there are two or three 
altar-pieces which are ascribed to Veronese. Ridolfi mentions two of 
them, San Pantaleone Healing a Child and San Bernardino with the 
Name of Christ. Not much importance attaches to these now. The San 
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Pantaleone is in such bad condition, so sunk and darkened, that it is 
impossible to form any opinion as to its authenticity, and repainting 
has created a like difficulty in the case of the San Bernardino, which 
Boschini attributed to Benfatto, Paolo’s nephew and pupil. The 
explanation may be, as in so many cases, that the master designed both 
these compositions, and assistants executed them. 

_ The Cassel Gallery contains a much-disputed Vision of St. Anas- 
tasia, which is mentioned by Ridolfi and is accepted, apparently, by 
Baron von Hadeln as an authentic late work of Veronese. I have not 
found an opportunity to inspect it, nor do I know it as a reproduction. 

Boschini states that Paolo painted four pictures for Carlo 
Emmanuele of Savoy (succeeded 1580), The Queen of Sheba, The 
Adoration of the Kings, Judith, and David and Goliath. These naturally 
fall into pairs, the visit of the Queen of Sheba being the Old Testament 
type of the visit of the Magi to the Infant Christ. But there seems some 

oubt about an Adoration of the Kings having been painted for the 
Duke of Savoy. I find amongst my notes—but without any reference— 
a statement that early in the seventeenth century Carlo Emmanuele I. 
catalogued his most precious pictures and included “ four great pictures 
by Veronese, The Queen of Sheba, Pharaoh’s Daughter, David, and 
Judith, with the heads of Goliath and Holofernes”; but thirty years 
later, when a fresh catalogue was drawn up, the two last-named were 
omitted, 

The Queen of Sheba and a Finding of Moses are still at Turin. They 
have both been reduced in size, and show little or no trace of Paolo’s 
handling. I should judge the latter to have none whatever: the paint- 
ing, except for some clever drapery, is very hard and monotonous; the 
drawing is very bad in places, and the feeling for relative position is 
poor. 
The Queen of Sheba [Plate 61] is in wretched condition, with a 
number of tears, some of which have been mended while others remain 
unmended. Some parts, too, are very deadened and flat, as, for in- 
stance, round the steps of the throne. The design must have been 
excellent before mutilation. The left hand of the canvas is monoto- 
nous in colour, tone, and drawing of detail, but Paolo’s hand seems 
discernible in the group of the four principal women and the two men 
standing behind them. 

This was a subject so peculiarly suited to Veronese’s genius that, 
if he had received this commission earlier in life, he would doubtless 
have made a very fine picture of it. Even as it is, it was a special 
favourite with Ruskin, who spoke of it both in a lecture (The Old 
Road, vol. ii.) and in Modern Painters (V. 1x., il1., 22). In the 
former he pronounced the figure of Solomon “ by far the most perfect 
conception of the young king in his pride of wisdom and beauty which 
I know in the whole range of art,’”’ and the Queen “ one of the loveliest 
of Veronese’s figures.” In Modern Painters he credited the artist 
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with such reflective profundity that it seems only right to give a lengthy 
extract. ‘‘ Solomon is painted,” he says, “‘ with Veronese’s utmost 
tenderness, in the bloom of perfect youth, his hair golden, short, crisply 
curled. He is seated high on his Lion Throne; two elders on each side 
beneath him, the whole group forming a tower of solemn shade. I have 
alluded elsewhere to the principle on which all the best composers act, 
of supporting these lofty groups by some vigorous mass of foundation. 
This column of noble shade is curiously sustained. A falconer leans 
forward from the left-hand side, bearing on his wrist a snow-white 
falcon, its wings spread, and brilliantly relieved against the purple robe 
of one of the elders. It touches with its wings one of the golden lions 
of the throne, on which the light also flashes strongly; thus forming, 
together with it, the lion and eagle symbol, which is the type of Christ 
throughout medieval work. In order to show the meaning of this 
symbol, and that Solomon is typically invested with the Christian 
royalty, one of the elders, by a bold anachronism, holds a jewel in his 
hand of the shape of a cross, with which he (by accident of gesture) 
points to Solomon; his other hand is laid on an open book. The grou 
opposite, of which the Queen forms the centre, is also painted wit 
Veronese’s highest skill; but contains no point of interest bearing on our 

resent subject, except its connection by a chain of descending emotion. 

he Queen is wholly oppressed and subdued; kneeling and nearly 
fainting, she looks up to Solomon with tears in her eyes; he, startled by 
fear for her, stoops forward from the throne, opening his right hand as if 
to support her, so as almost to drop the sceptre. At her side her first 
maid of honour is kneeling also, but does not care about Solomon, 
and is gathering up her dress that it may not be crushed; and looking 
back to encourage a negro-girl who, carrying two toy birds made of 
enamel and jewels, for presentation to the King, is frightened at seeing 
her Queen fainting, and does not know what she ought to do; while 
lastly, the Queen’s dog, another of the little fringy paws, is wholly 
unabashed by Solomon’s presence or anyone else’s, and stands with his 
forelegs well apart, right in front of his mistress, thinking everybody 
has lost their wits, and barking violently at one of the attendants who 
has set down a golden vase disrespectfully near him,” 

I gather from Baron von Hadeln that the David is to-day in the 
possession of Prince von Lobkovic at Raudnitz. I have seen neither the 
original nor any reproduction’ Pietro Caliari gives the opinion of 
Landon, who studied it when it was in the ownership of M. Massias 
at Paris, and seems to have been impressed with the colossal proportion 
of the figures and the facial expressions, ‘“‘ a movement of rancour ”’ in 
Saul, and a disquietude mingled with joy in David. He speaks, too, 
of its “‘ broad and true light,’”” and its ‘‘ vigour of tone and colour.” 

_ The only Judith known to me—apart from the version at Caen— 
which can have been produced at such a late date as this, is the 
picture now at Vienna; but this seems to have been once in the collection 
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of the Archduke Leopold Wilhelm, and can hardly be the one painted 
for the Duke of Savoy. The Viennese example is ascribed by Berenson 
and others to Zelotti, much to the indignation of Baron von Hadeln, 
who seems to me, however, to be at fault here. There is, no doubt, 
a superficial resemblance to Paolo, but the work is coarse and crude, 
without his sensitiveness or variety. He would have shrunk, I think, 
from the juxtaposition of the common blue and orange on Judith’s 
dress and the strong paint-like green on the servant’s left arm. The 
yellow lights with red shades in the orange over-skirt are not Paolesque, 
nor is any of the technique in this part; while the drawing of the head 
of Holofernes is very doubtful, and his hair painted too coarsely. 

_ The Lucrezia [Plate 598] shown in the same gallery (and therefore 
discussed here, though decidedly not an altar-piece) is a much more 
subtle and sensitive work, and I find it much easier to accept it as a 
Veronese. The execution is like his, in the drapery, for instance, with 
its variety of edge and brush-work. The treatment of tone is also 
characteristic, as in the passage where the hair meets the neck and the 
background, and again where the hand holds up the drapery. The 
colour-scheme is delightful, virtually a monochrome of dull greens, rich 
yellows, and warm flesh. 

Yet another work ascribed to Veronese at Vienna is the Anointing 
of David, not much of which can, in reality, have been his handiwork, 
though it contains one or two passages of great merit. Its general 
effect, however, is patchy, and it is overweighted by the very dark and 
meaningless background above the figures in the centre. I should not 
be surprised if it should turn out to be a Farinati. 

his brings us to the end of the list of such works attributed to 
Veronese as it seems necessary to discuss. Any others, such as the 
Three Marys (Pitti), A Child Praying (Pal. Bianco, Genoa), Christ 
Giving the Keys to St. Peter (Caen), or the Wandering of Cain and others 
in the Prado, have been rejected after inspection, though in a very few 
cases the consensus of critical opinion has been so decisively adverse 
that I have not taken any notice of them. 

It is sad to have to admit that when, on April 19th, 1588, Paolo 
died, as the result of a chill caught in a religious procession, there was 
no likelihood of his producing much more that would have been worthy 
of his reputation if he had recovered his health. He was only just 
sixty years of age, and both Titian and Tintoretto produced good work 
after that age; but one cannot help feeling that Paolo would have done 
henceforth little or nothing beyond perfunctory space-filling and the 
pulling together of other men’s work. He had become the victim of 
his own reputation, and was attempting too much. We know that the 
Italian “Old Masters’ regarded themselves, not merely as artists, 
but also as tradesmen, and rightly called their studios shops. But 
Veronese seems, in these last years of his life, to have allowed the trades- 
man to get the better of the artist. And yet it may be unfair to state 
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the case in that way; for we may well believe that it was not greed of gain 
that led him to accept so many commissions, but rather a good-natured 
disinclination to cause disappointment. There is good evidence that 
he did not run after commissions, nor haggle over prices; and there are 
extant documents (which the curious can read in Pietro Caliari’s 
Life, and also in the volume written by Yriarte) which prove him 
not to have amassed a large fortune. He was no more than comfortable 
in his circumstances, and able to invest in land on the mainland to a 
modest extent. Nor, in spite of some extravagance in dress, of which 
Ridolfi accuses him, did he live a luxurious life; the same biographer 
says: ‘‘ Visse lontano da Lussi; fu parco nelle spese.” 

If, as suggested, he was happy in his death, he was no less happy 
in his burial-place. Where, indeed, could his friends have buried him 
except in San Sebastiano, the church he had made famous by so man 
works of art? There, close to the organ, is his grave, marked by a sla 
of marble, on which we read the words: 


PAULO CALIARIO VERON. PICTORI CELEBBRIMO 
FILII ET BENEDIC. FRATER PIENTISS. 
ET SIBI POSTERISQUE,. 
DISCESSIT XITII KALEND, MAITJ 
MDLXXXVIII, 


On the wall above, to the right of the organ, is a bust by Matteo 
Carneri, which Gabriele, the elder son, substituted, about 1620, for one 
by Camillo Bozetti. This bears the inscription: 


PAULO CALIARIO VERONENSI PICTORI 
NATURAE AEMULO ARTIS MIRACULO 
SUPERSTITE FATIS FAMA VICTURO, 


CHAPTER XXII 
DRAWINGS 


THE process of sifting the drawings attributed to Veronese is still in an 
inchoate stage, and some time must probably elapse before anything 
like finality is reached. My own views are given with considerable 
diffidence, for in many cases it seems hardly possible yet to form a really 
decided opinion. Certainly it has become more and more widely 
recognised that a great many of the drawings which were once listed 
under Veronese’s name, and reproduced as his work in such volumes as 
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Meiszner’s monograph, are spurious. A rigorous criticism has rejected 
some as being mere copies of the master’s work—and some of them 
very poor copies too—while others are finding more likely homes in the 
portfolios devoted to Farinati, Zelotti, Schiavone, Palma Giovane, and 
even Zuccaro., Yet more transferences of that nature will, perhaps, be 
found necessary: I cannot, for instance, bring myself to accept as 
authentic two or three of the pen drawings thought to be Veronese’s 
work by the authorities of the Albertina, or the brush-drawings 
heightened with white, usually on grey paper, to be found at Berlin, 
the Louvre, and the British Museum, several of which Baron von 
Hadeln has reproduced under the master’s name in his recently pub- 
lished Venezianische Zeichnungen der Spatrenaissance. To many of the 
drawings catalogued below reference has already been made in con- 
nection with the works for which they were the preparatory sketches. 

In a valuable article published in the Burlington Magazine (which 
subsequently published a supplementary article by Baron von Hadeln), 
Professor Borenius suggested that Veronese’s drawings could, ‘‘ from 
the point of view of the materials employed,” be divided into three 
groups: (1) Monochrome brush-drawings, (2) studies of single figures 
in black chalk, and (3) pen-and-ink sketches with sepia wash, many small 
studies being grouped together on a single sheet. 

I do not feel convinced, however, that this is the most satisfactory 
method of grouping. The Professor has named as the best example 
of his first division the splendid drawing in the possession of Lord 
Lascelles, which, however, contains a great deal of pen work. Similarly, 
the black chalk drawing of a negro’s head in the Louvre, which would 
rank as perhaps the best example of the second division, has touches 
of sanguine. It seems to me wiser to ignore the medium used, and 
to group these drawings with regard to their degree of ‘ finish’ and 
elaboration. All the authentic drawings of Veronese known to me 
seem to have been executed with definite reference to some proposed 
picture, though we cannot now invariably name the picture contem- 
plated; not one, I should say, was the outcome of some creative impulse 
of the moment, or was intended to rank as a finished work of art in 
itself. They fall fairly well into three divisions, which I will describe as 
(1) sheets of sketches, (2) studies for compositions, and (3) figure studies. 

The first group, which is almost identical with Professor Borentius’s 
third, is probably the most numerous. We have here either leaves torn 
from a sketch-book or the backs of letters, varying considerably in 
the size of the sheet, usually with the merest ‘ shorthand’ notes very 
ra idly thrown off, with a line, alive and sensitive enough, but some- 
what * stuttering ’ in some cases, “ running from the pen,” as it has 
been said of another draughtsman, “* like liquid fire,” the most obvious 
mannerism being a markedly egg-shaped cranium drawn with a slick, 
incisive stroke. The distinctive mark of this group is that one sheet 
contains a number of small studies, usually representing different 
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subjects. The following examples are known to me, but in most cases 


as photographs only: 
AMERICA 
NEW YORK (Pierpont Morgan Collection). 

Sheet of sketches, in pen and bistre with wash, for a Finding of Moses; reproduced in J. Pierpont 
Morgan Collection of Drawings by the Old Masters formed by C. Fairfax Murray, vol. iv., 
London, 1912, Plate 81 (no measurements given); ex collections Sir J. Reynolds, Aylesford, 
Fairfax Murray. 

Sheet of sketches of allegorical figures; reproduced in A Selection from the Collection of Drawings 
by the Old Masters formed by C. Fairfax Murray, vol. i., London, 1905, Plate 90; ex collections 
Sir J. Reynolds, Aylesford, Fairfax Murray. 


AUSTRIA 
VIENNA (Albertina). 

Sheet of sketches, in pen and bistre with wash, for a Madonna with Saints (18-3 X 16:9 cm.); ex 
Zatzka Collection; reproduced in the Burlington Magazine, July, 1923, and in Beschreibender 
Katalog der Handzeichnungen in der Graphischen Sammlung Albertina (Band I.), A. Stix and 
L. Frdohlich-Bum, Wien, 1926, Plate 107; also in Venezianische Zeichnungen der Spdtrenais- 
sance, Detley von Hadeln, Berlin, 1926, Plate 25. 

Sheet of sketches, in pen and bistre with wash, of several figures with two enclosed panels of archi- 
tectural settings (29-8 x 21°7 cm.); apparently used by the “‘ Heirs ’’ for the Reception of Pope 
Alexander III, (Ducal Palace); Reverse, Studies of Barges, reproduced by A. Stix and L. 
Frohlich-Bum (op. cit.), Plate 108. 


FRANCE 
PARIS (Louvre). 
Two very small drawings, mounted on the same sheet, in pen and bistre with wash, one showing 
a female figure (?Faith, or possibly Minerva) and the other a Venus and Cupid. Ishould like 
to know more about these than I could learn by one inspection. 


PARIS (Emile Wauters Collection. N.B.—This Collection was dispersed by auction at Amsterdam, 
June, 1926.) 
Sheet of sketches, in pen and ink with washes of bistre, for the Martyrdom of St. George (San 
Giorgio, Verona) (27 X 23 cm.); contains a few autographic annotations; reproduced by F. Lees 
Art of the Great Masters, London, 1913 (Fig. 65), and by D. von Hadeln (op. cit.), Plate 24. 
Sketches, in pen and ink with bistre wash, on both sides of a letter addressed Al S. Paulo Caliari, 
Veronese, and bearing the date September 18th, 1582 (28 x 20 cm.); with several annotations 
—e.g., una Giudita che talia la testa A. Holofe and Per un Presepio; besides the Judith and 
Nativity sketches there is a David and Goliath and other scenes; reproduced by F. Lees 
(op. cit.), Figs, 66, 67. 


GERMANY 
BERLIN (Kupferstichkabinett, on loan). 


Sheet of sketches, in pen and ink, for the Dresden Wedding-Feast, three versions of the main group 
appearing on the one sheet (20°617°3 cm.); reproduced in the Burlington Magazine, 
December, 1925, and by D. von Hadeln (op. cit.), Plate 23. 

Sheet of sketches, in pen and ink with wash, for a Feast (19:5 X 20:2 cm.); on back, memoranda in 
Veronese’s handwriting ; reproduced by D. von Hadeln (op. cit.), Plate 37. 

Sheet of sketches, in pen and ink with wash, for a Coronation of the Virgin (15-3 X 20-7 cm.) ; repro- 
duced by D. von Hadeln (op. cit.), Plate 4o. 

Sheet of sketches in pen and ink, for a Paradiso (30:2X21 cm.); reproduced by D. von Hadeln 
(op. cit.), Plate 42. 

Sheet of sketches, in pen and ink with wash, including an Adoration of the Shepherds (13°5 X 21:2 
cm.). On back, a draft of a letter in Veronese’s handwriting, with date, 1584; reproduced 
by D. von Hadeln (op. cit.), Plate 45. 

Sheet of sketches in pen and ink with wash, evidently for the decoration of organ-doors (21:2 X 
13°3 cm.); above, the Magdalen at Christ’s Feet; below, the Consecration of a Bishop; repro- 
duced by D. von Hadeln (op. cit.), Plate 46. 

Two brush-drawings of Armour on one sheet of grey paper, heightened with white (38-1 x 25-3 cm.); 
not on loan, and numbered 5120; reproduced by D. von Hadeln (op. cit.), Plate 53, and in 
Zeichnungen Alter Meister Kupferstichkabinett der K. Museum zu Berlin, Berlin, 1910 (I., 92). 
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GERMANY (continued) 
MUNICH (Otto Béhler Collection). 
Sheet of sketches, in pen and ink with wash, of a Madonna in Glory, and of hovering putti in pairs 
several times repeated on both sides of the sheet (26-7 X 20 cm.); reproduced in the Burlington 
Magazine, December, 1925, and by D. von Hadeln (op. cit.), Plates 29, 30. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
LONDON (British Museum). 
Sheet of sketches, in pen and ink, for a Madonna and Child with Two Saints (14:1 X 129 cm.); 
perhaps preparatory studies for the Bevilacqua Madonna (Verona Museo); reproduced in the 
A aad Magazine, December, 1925, and by D. von Hadeln (op. cit.), Plate 28 [see Plate 
2A}. 
LONDON (A. P. Oppé Collection). 
Sheet of sketches, in pen and ink, of various nudes (30:4 x 20 cm.); Baron von Hadeln thinks this 


may be connected with the frescoes at Maser; reproduced by him (op. cit.), Plate 22 [see 
Plate 628]. 
LONDON (Henry Oppenheimer Collection), 

Sheet of sketches, in pen and ink with wash, perhaps for an Assumption (30-1 X 21-1 cm.), with a 
few annotations naming certain figures; ex collections Sir P. Lely, J. Thane, W. Esdaile; 
reproduced in Burlington Magazine, February, 1921, and by D. von Hadeln (op. cit.), Plate 41. 

LONDON (Unknown Collection). 

Sheet of sketches, in pen and bistre with wash, for the same composition as the last, on red-tinted 

paper, appeared at a Sotheby sale in May, 1924 (21-1 X 20'9 cm.). 
LONDON (Tancred Borenius Collection). 

Sheet of sketches, in pen and ink with wash, for a Finding of Moses, also a child with a dog, and two 
arched doorways (30°5 X 21 cm.); ex collections Sir P. Lely, Richardson jun., Sir J. Reynolds, 
A. M. Champernowne, G. Bellingham Smith; reproduced in the Burlington Magazine, 
February, 1921, and by D. von Hadeln (op. cit.), Plate 33. 


LONDON (P. M. Turner Collection). 

Sheet of sketches, in pen and ink with wash, of a Venus and Cupid, putti, etc., connected perhaps 
with the frescoes of the Palazzo Trevisan, Murano, known to us by Zanetti’s etchings and copies 
at Christ Church, Oxford (1211 cm.); reproduced in the Burlington Magazine, February, 
r9arI. 

LONDON (Viscount Lascelles Collection). 

Sheet of sketches in pen and ink, of camels’ heads, people, and hands (15-2 x 16 cm.); sometimes 
ascribed to Vandyck, Professor Borenius informs us, but in my opinion decidedly by Veronese; 
ex collections Richardson jun., F. Hudson, Sir J. Reynolds, Lord Northwick, Captain 
E. Spencer-Churchill; reproduced by D. von Hadeln (op. cit.), Plate 27. 


LONDON (Unknown Collection). 
Sheet of sketches, in pen and bistre with wash, of various mythological subjects (31-4 X 21-2 cm.); 
appeared at a Sotheby sale, July gth, 1924, ex collection Monsieur J. B. 


OXFORD (Christ Church Library). 

Sketches on both sides of a sheet, in pen and ink with wash (30-7 X 20-9 cm.) ; on one side figures for 
the Coronation of the Virgin (Accademia, Venice), with several names in writing; on the reverse 
side, the main group of the same, and also an Angel of the Annunciation and other figures, 
Baron von Hadeln believes the latter to be studies for organ-doors; one side reproduced in 
the Burlington Magazine, December, 1925, both by D. von Hadeln (op. cit.), Plates 38, 39. 


HOLLAND 
HAARLEM (Teyler Museum). 

Sheet of sketches, in pen and ink heightened with white chalk on blue paper; preparatory studies 
for the National Gallery Adoration of the Magi; reproduced in the Burlington Magazine, 
December, 1925, and by D. von Hadeln (op. cit.), Plate 32, but no measurements given in 
either case. 
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HOLLAND (continued) 


HAARLEM (Franz Koenig Collection). 

Sketches on both sides of a sheet, in pen and ink with wash (31 X2I cm.); on one side various 
groups, probably studies for Lord Powis’s Visitation; on the reverse, angels and other figures, 
two with Paolo’s autographed indication that they represent Faith and Charity; reproduced 
in the Burlington Magazine, December, 1925, and by D. von Hadeln (op. cit.), Plates 35, 36. 

Sheet of sketches of Madonna and Saints; on back letter addressed to Veronese, dated August, 
1568; reproduced (without measurements) by D. von Hadeln (op. cit.), Plate 31. 

Sheet of sketches of buildings and groups (25-1 X 19°4.cm.) ; reproduced by D. von Hadeln (op. cit.), 


Plate 34. 
ITALY 
FLORENCE (Uffizi). 
Sheet of sketches of allegorical figures representing Time, Truth, Justice, etc. (14X19 cm.). 
No, 7417. 


Our second group of drawings includes the more complete studies 
of one definite composition, usually worked with considerable care, 
with “ the light stroke and quivering line ’’ that Dr. Sirén so aptly 
names as Paolo’s characteristic as a draughtsman. Nearly all are exe- 
cuted with pen and ink and wash. 


AMERICA 
(Unknown Collection). 
Study in pen and ink with wash, for the Crowning of Esther (nave-ceiling, San Sebastiano, Venice), 
with certain variations from the final composition (27x35 cm.); appeared at a New York 
sale, February, 1923. 


AUSTRIA 
VIENNA (Albertina). 
Study, in pen and ink with bistre wash, on squared paper for the Adoration of the Magi (Brera) 
(20-3 X 27:2 cm.) [Plate 638]; reproduced by A. Stix and L. Fréhlich-Bum (op. cit.), Plate 105. 
Study, in pen and ink with bistre wash, for an unknown Ecce Homo; Ridolfi mentions two such 
compositions as having been carried out by Veronese (26 40°8 cm.); reproduced by A. Stix 
and L, Frohlich-Bum (op. cit.), Plate 106. 


FRANCE 
PARIS (Louvre). 
Study, in pen and ink with wash, for a Marriage of the Virgin. Boschini and Ridolfi mention such 
a composition as being in the Casa Ottobono, Venice, but it has disappeared. 
Study, in pen and ink with wash, for a Madonna and Child with two male saints, which seems never 
to have been carried out; photo, Braun, 62404. 
Study, in pen and ink and wash, for a Martyrdom of S. Giustina, evidently for neither of the well- 
known works. 
Study, in pen and ink, for a Martyrdom, in a street with palazzi. 
Study, in pen and ink with bistre wash and some additional colour, of women being led to martyr- 
dom, with architectural setting (35 x 10 cm.) ; an unusually careful drawing and, consequently, 
suspect. 


GERMANY 
BERLIN (Kupferstichkabinett, on loan). ‘ 
Study, in pen and ink with wash, for a Christ Washing the Disciples’ Feet (15 X 21-2 cm.)}; repro- 
duced by D. von Hadeln (op. cit.), Plate 43. 
Two studies, in pen and ink with wash, on one sheet (155 X 20 cm.); on left for a Pietd, and on right 
for a Christ at Emmaus; reproduced by D. von Hadeln (op. cit.), Plate 44. 
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DRESDEN (Gallery). GERMANY (continued) 


Study, in pen and ink with wash, for a Martyrdom (16-8 x 21-2 cm.); photo, Braun, 67055; ex 
collection Sir Thomas Lawrence. Morelli and others regard this as the work of Farinati. 

Study, in pen and ink, for a Pietd (16-9 X11-9 cm.); reproduced by Meiszner. The attribution 
seems to me dubious. 

MUNICH (Neue Pinakotek). 

Study, in pen and ink with wash, for a Purification of the Virgin (26-3 X 39-4 cm.) [Plate 63a]. If 
the Dresden Martyrdom is a Farinati, so is this; but I myself ascribe both to Veronese. Baron 
von Sternburg (Lutzschena, Leipsic) has a drawing which I take to be a copy of this. 


LONDON (British Museum). GREAT BRITAIN 


Study, in pen and ink with wash, for a Betrothal before a Doge (19-0 X 29°6 cm.) ; ex Payne Knight 
Collection; photo, Braun, 73128. 

sae a monochrome heightened with white, for an Ecce Homo (32-6 28-5 cm.); attribution 

ubious. 

Study, in pen and ink, of a Bishop Enthroned with St. Mark and St. George and the Eternal Father 
in the clouds (30-1 X 13-9 cm.); also a variant of the same with four saints (28-6 x 13:8 cm.); 
both ex Malcolm Collection. Neither of these is quite decisively the work of Veronese. 

Study, in pen and ink with considerable colour-wash, for the Thanksgiving for Lepanto (Ducal 
Palace) ; much patched (30 x 47 cm.). 

LONDON (Viscount Lascelles Collection). 

Study, in pen and ink with bistre wash and figures heightened with white,on brown paper, for 
the Apotheosis of Venezia (Ducal Palace) (53:3 35-3 cm.) [Plate 57]; reproduced in Apollo 
April, 1925, and by D. von Hadeln (op. cit.), Plate 62. 

LONDON (G. Bellingham Smith Collection, now dispersed, I think). 

A study,in pen and ink with wash, for a Mars and Venus; a much more ardent rendering than the 
version at New York or that at Edinburgh (10x 13°5 cm.), this, like the Madrid examples, 
and the Uffizi Feast below, is more of a scribble than the rest of this group; ex collection 
Woodburn; reproduced in the Burlington Magazine, February, 1921. 


HOLLAND 


ROTTERDAM (F. Schmidt-Degener Collection). 
Study, in pen and ink with wash, for the Clubbing of St. Sebastian (San Sebastiano, Venice); re- 
verse, half-length woman, sewing; both reproduced in L’Art Flamand and Hollandais 
(Onze Kunst), 1913. Dimensions not given. 


BUDAPEST (National Gallery). HUNGARY 
Study, in pen and ink with wash, for a Feast at the House of Simon, but not used for any of the 
known versions; ex collection Niclas Eszterhazy; reproduced Handzeichnungen Alter Meister 
aus der Albertina und Anderen Sammlunger, Schonbrunner and Meder, Wien (No. 556). 


FLORENCE (Uffizi). ITALY 

Very rough study, in pen and ink, for a Feast in the House of Simon; No. 1852 (8-8 X 16-4 cm.); 
reproduced by D. von Hadeln (op. cit.), Plate 47. ; 

Study, in black chalk with bistre wash, for the Holy Family (Uffizi), differing slightly from the 
finished composition (26 x 30 cm.), No. 1857; photo, Anderson, 77. 

Study, in bistre wash with red and white sparingly used, for a Christ among the Doctors, not identical 
with the picture in the Prado, No. 7421 (26:6 x 42 cm.). 

There are several other studies here which may be authentic; but in the hurried inspection which 
was all I could give it was hopeless to come to a decision. 


TURIN (Royal Library). ie 
A study, in pen and ink, for the Martyrdom of San Giustina (Padua), with variations from the final 
composition [Plate 47]. 
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RUSSIA 
MOSCOW (University). 
Study in pen and ink, for the Feast in the House of Simon (Brera) (13 X 26°5 cm.); ex collections 
J. Richardson, jun., Sir Joshua Reynolds, J. C. Robinson, Bernonville, S. W. Pensky; etched 
by S. Watts for C. Rogers’s Imitations of Old Masters; reproduced in the Burlington Magazine, 
February, 1921. See also Handzeichnungen Alter Meister in Moskau, Lief 1., Dr. A. A. 
Sidorow, Moskau, 1924. 


SPAIN 
MADRID (Biblioteca Nacionale). 

Two studies, on separate sheets, for the Christ and the Centurion (Prado) (11-5 18-6 cm.). One 
is executed with a brush and black ink and contains seven figures without any background, 
the other contains two figures, the centurion (in pencil) and the page (in black ink) ; the former 
reproduced, Burlington Magazine, September, 1924, and by D, von Hadeln (op. cit.), Plate 26. 


SWEDEN 
STOCKHOLM (National Museum). 
Study, in pen and ink, for an Adoration of the Magi (27:4X18-4cm.). See Dr. Sirén’s Italienska 
Handteckningar, Stockholm, 1917, p. 122. 


SWITZERLAND 
LUCERNE (J. W. Bohler Collection). 

I feel bound to mention a study, in pen and ink with wash, for the Holy Family (now attributed 
in the catalogue of the Dresden Gallery to the heirs of Veronese), of which Herr Bohler has 
most kindly sent me a photograph. But I cannot feel satisfied that this drawing is by Paolo 
himself, though there are calculations on the back which may be in his handwriting. 


The group of single-figure studies, ranging from heads to full- 
lengths, forms the smallest of the three groups, but ranks highest, perhaps, 
in artistic value. 


FRANCE 
PARIS (Louvre). 
Negro’s Head, charcoal with traces of sanguine, on brown paper (27:8 X20°5 cm.); ex collection 
Mariette [Plate 64]; reproduced by D. von Halden (op. cit.) Plate 51. 


PARIS (Emile Wauters Collection, now dispersed; see above). 


Full-length figure of a kneeling king for the National Gallery Adoration of the Magi; described 
by F. Lees (op. cit.) as drawn with pierre d’Italie (black chalk) and gouache on a grey-blue 
paper, and reproduced, Fig. 69 (16 x 16 cm.). 

Woman, half-length; described by F. Lees (op. cit.) as drawn with pierre d’Italie and sepia wash 
which has almost disappeared, and reproduced, Fig. 70 (41 X 32 cm.). 

Head of a Venus (?); described by F. Lees (op. cit.) as drawn with a brush in liquid sanguine, and 
reproduced, Fig. 71 (13 X 20 cm.). 

A Horse, described by F. Lees (op. cit., p. 51) as “a large sanguine study for the Martyrdom of 
St. George, executed with a brush in liquid sanguine,’’ with “‘ energetic alterations.” No 
measurements or figure. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
LONDON (British Museum). 


Man’s Head, in sepia wash (22 X 16-5 cm.) ; photo, Braun, 73126. 
LONDON (A. G.B. Russell Collection). 


Negro’s Head, in black chalk on brown paper; reproduced in the Connoisseur, May, 1923, and by 
D. von Hadeln (op. cit.), Plate 52, but no measurements given. 
Gondolier (full-length), in chalk on blue paper ; reproduced by D. von Hadeln (op. cit.), Plate 53. 
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ITALY 
FLORENCE (Uffizi). 
Girl’s Head, in chalk, No. 7431 (Santarelli) (37°38 25-4 cm.), and possibly other heads in this 
collection. 
SWEDEN 


STOCKHOLM (National Museum). 
Two Heads of Monks, in black chalk with red and white on brown paper (17°5 14:3 cm.). 
Girl’s Head, in black and red chalk on grey-green paper (17°5 X 14°3 cm.). 
Girl’s Head, in black chalk on grey-green paper (29°5 X 19°'4cm.); reproduced in O. Sirén’s Dessins 
et Tableaux de la Renaissance Italienne dans les Collections de Suéde, Stockholm, 1902. 
Attributed by some critics to G. B. Tiepolo. 


SWITZERLAND 
LUCERNE (J. W. Béhler Collection). 
Kneeling Woman with a Child, in black chalk. This may well be an early drawing by Veronese, as 
the owner claims. 


It will be seen plainly enough that the foregoing notes lay no sort 
of claim to exhaustive or even adequate treatment. They are offered 
as a provisional contribution (which will certainly need revision and 
supplementing) towards the final adjudication of Veronese’s drawings. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
TECNHIQUE AND SCHOOL 


Two points remain to be treated in a final chapter, the first being the 
question of Veronese’s technique. Enough has been said, in the intro- 
ductory chapter and in discussing his works seriatim, regarding his 
design, his tone and colour, his drawing, and his brush-work; but a few 
words must be added on the actual process he adopted in painting a 
picture. And here we have the first-hand evidence of Paolo’s son and 
assistant, Gabriele Caliari, which has been given us by Boschini. We 
are told that, on a priming of gesso, Paolo laid in his composition with 
opaque colour, in a tint midway between the deepest dark and the 
highest light that he had decided he would require; and then he put 
in his lights and darks, between which the middle tint remained visible. 
Hamerton points out, in his volume on the Graphic Arts, that this 
method would secure “‘ an economy of labour, as the middle tint would 
remain untouched over a great part of the canvas.”” He also comments 
on “‘ the extraordinary difficulty of getting the true middle tint,” and of 
“ foregoing the advantage of constantly correcting all one’s tones.” 
Vibert (in La Science de la Peinture, 1891) hands on a studio 
tradition that Paolo blocked in his pictures in distemper. I take it 
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that it is to this that Merimée refers (in De la Peinture a I’ Huile, 1830) 
when he tells us that Paolo often worked on canvases primed in tempera, 
and, in such cases, began his picture in water-colour. I have heard 
rumours of modern artists adopting a similar process; and such a 
successful teacher and practitioner as Mr. Harold Speed tells us that 
“tempera has advantages as an under-painting and takes glazes and 
scumbles of oil paint beautifully.” 

In some cases it is manifest that Paolo’s canvas is virtually un- 
primed, with but the thinnest coat of size between thread and pigment. 
He usually chose a rough canvas, often with a herring-bone grain, 
presumably with the object of breaking up his colour and securing 
vibrancy. He glazed his shadows with oils and seems, as a rule, to have 
used a very full brush for his lights. But there were, of course, excep- 
tions to this rule, and he varied his method as the occasion demanded. 
As Mr. Kenyon Cox has said in his lectures on The Classic Point of 
View, ‘“‘ his methods are used with such discretion and such variety— 
are so hidden behind the result—that they seem undecipherable.” 

Lanzi, in the second volume of his History of Painting in Italy, 
has put together a good deal of information about the school of Veronese. 
He asserts, indeed, that ‘‘ he excelled all others in the number of his 
followers’; but it cannot be claimed that he exerted anything like the 
immense and pervasive influence of the great Titian. Yet he certainly 
had a very considerable vogue; and even the independent Tintoretto 
paid him open homage in the Circumcision of Christ (Scuola di San 
Rocco) and in the Gesuiti Assumption. 

Men like Zelotti and Farinati can hardly be ranked as Paolo’s 
followers, since their style was moulded very largely by the influences, 
which formed his own; but, no doubt, they must, in their franker 
moments, have acknowledged a considerable indebtedness to him. 
Much the same may be said of Anselmo Caneri and Antonio Fasolo. 

Benedetto Caliari, his brother, and Gabriele and Carlo, his sons, 
have already been named as his artistic ‘“ heirs,” while the list of his 
pupils includes the names of several who came from his native city 
Verona, such as Francesco Montemezzano (whose work in the Ducal 
Palace is decidedly competent), Benefatto dal Friso (a nephew, who 
handed on the Veronese tradition to his own pupil and son-in-law, Maffeo 
Verona), Aliprandi and Gianbattista Riccio, whose Feast in the House 
of the Pharisee (Verona Museo) shows plainly that the son was amply 
repaid what Paolo owed to his father, Brusasorci. ‘There were others, 
too: Antonio Vassilachi, a Greek apparently, usually called l’Aliense, 
who, suspecting the master of jealousy, transferred his allegiance to 
Tintoretto; Naudi, who may not have been actually a pupil, but was a 
close follower before becoming Court painter in Spain; Scarsella (of 
Ferrara) and his son, Scarsellino. And there were slavish imitators, 
like the Venetian Parrasio Michele, Giacomo Lauro of Treviso, and 
Dario Varotari, whose son, Padovanino, became notorious as a producer 
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of Veronese ‘ fakes,’ a nefarious practice adopted in the next generation 
by Sebastiano Ricci. 

Of the great masters, Rubens was, I suppose, more directly than 
any other, inspired by Paolo. The magnificent Fleming was assiduous 
in acquiring works by Veronese, and, if he had not been so much more, 
might almost be described as a voluptuous and florid version of Paolo. 
In such a picture as the Christ in the House of Simon (Hermitage), 
Paolo’s inspiration seems avowed, and it is hardly less mistakable in 
others like the Bathsheba at Dresden. And, following the example and 
advice of his master, Vandyck copied Veronese diligently, and early 
in his career painted two or three canvases which plainly show the 
influence of the Venetian master, especially in the treatment of draperies 
and in the painting of trees. 

Sir Charles Holmes has spoken, in his latest volume, of an early 
El Greco as being “‘ full of memories of Tintoretto and Paul Veronese’”’; 
but he would agree, no doubt, that the reminiscences of Tintoretto 
far exceed those of Veronese. The same critic suggests that Velasquez 
himself was not above taking hints from Paolo, whom, of course, the 
great Spaniard studied as well as the other Venetian masters. 

But Tiepolo was the painter whose indebtedness to Veronese is 
most Prrtied: “ He never allows one to forget,’ says Mr. Berenson 
“ what he owes to Veronese. The grand scenes he paints differ from 
those of his predecessor, not so much in inferiority of workmanship, as 
in a lack of that simplicity and candour which never failed Paolo.” 

If, as certain French critics have suggested, Watteau was influenced 
by Paolo’s Europa and by his various versions of the Finding of Moses, 

.it would be only at second-hand, presumably, through Rubens. But 
Delacroix’s debt was acknowledged—too fully, perhaps—in the words 
** ‘Tout ce que je sais, je le tiens de Paul Véronése.” He meant, at any 
rate, that he had learnt much from the colour and aerial perspective 
of the great Wedding-Feast in the Louvre, as have, no doubt, countless 
other French artists. Baudry, moreover, and the leading mural decora- 
tors of the United States, profited no less by studying Paolo’s ceilings 
and lunettes. a 

The Director of our National Gallery considers that the British 
school has paid less homage to Veronese than it advantageously might 
have done. An extract from his brilliant note on the master in The 
National Gallery, Italian Schools, will fittingly bring this volume to a 
conclusion. “‘ Though the loss to the National Gallery would have 
been irreparable if, instead of the Bacchus and Ariadne, fate had pre- 
sented us with a series of decorative works by Paolo Veronese, like 
the four panels from Lord Darnley’s collection, the English school of 
painting might have profited by the exchange.... The simpler 
technical methods of Veronese, his sure feeling for what is needed to 
make decoration a success, the calm scientific temper with which he 
sets to work, all combine to render him in this field an incomparable 
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model. The mathematics and geometry of spacing and projection, 
over which the great Florentines laboured, are handled by Veronese 
with consummate ease. ... Velasquez himself does not handle the 
brush with a more effortless certainty. The colour of Veronese, if it 
lacks the minute refinement and variety of Titian, is less broken by 
dark shadows and strong projections, and so the more perfectly adapted 
to decorate large spaces. With such an example before them, the 
British school might have come far nearer success in the Grand Style 
than has been the case hitherto.” 


A CATALOGUE OF WORKS 


BY OR ATTRIBUTED TO 


PAOLO VERONESE 


ARRANGED ACCORDING TO THE LOCALITIES IN WHICH 
THEY ARE TO BE FOUND. 


[Note.—The measurements are given in metres (a metre==39°37 ins.), and the height is always given 
before the breadth. The shapes are rectangular unless otherwise described. The description “* Early ”’ 


indicates that the work is believed to have been painted before 1560, while the word “* Late ” implies 
a date after 1580.] 


AMERICA 
» NEW YORK (Metropolitan Museum of Art). 
We Mars and Venus. Canvas. 2:07X1-62. Signed PAULUS VERONENSIS F. Late. Acquired from 


Lord Wimborne. Ridolfi mentions such a work as being in the possession of Christofero 
Ss Orfetti. Collection of Queen Christina of Sweden; Orléans Collection; Willett Collection: 
Small replica at the Hermitage, Leningrad. See p. 88, Pl. 58. 


NEW YORK (Frick Collection). 


? Strength led by Wisdom. Canvas. Attribution dubious. Collection of Queen Christina of 
Sweden; Orléans Collection; Hope Collection (Deepdene). See p. 89. 
v Man between Vice and Virtue. Canvas. Attribution dubious. Provenance as above. 
v NEW YORK (Messrs. Durlacher). r Dorel Qa Grou 


Penitent Magdalen. Canvas. 1:-69X1°35. ‘Possibly the picture named by Ridolfi as being in 
possession of M. de Housset; mentioned by Waagen as in ownership of Jacob Fletcher of 
Allerton (1857), in whose family it has remained tillrecently. See p. 93. 


v OTTAWA (National Gallery). 


Pieta. Canvas. 2:16X2:43. Circ. 1570. Part of a large work, of which other parts are at 
Dulwich, Edinburgh, and Castle Howard. See p. 82, Pl. 55a. 


S whens 


AUSTRIA 
pe (Kunsthistorisches Hofmuseum). 

Adoration of the Magi. Canvas. o-80X1-17. Attribution dubious. See p. 59. 
_. © Anointing of David. Canvas. 1I-90X3:60. Attribution dubious. See p. 97. 

Healing of Woman. Canvas. 1:02X1-36. Circ. 1560. See p. 33, Pl. 17a. 
Judith. Canvas. 1r1X1-00. Attribution dubious. See p. 96. 
Lucretia. Canvas. 1:08Xo0-92. Circ. 1580. See p. 97, Pl. 5oB. 
Woman with a Heron. Canvas. 1:07X0-90. Early. See p. 27, Pl. 12B. 
Portrait ofa Man. Canvas. 1:01 X0-75. Attributiondubious. Signed P.CaLaRiI F. Seep. 63. 


VIENNA (Herr Stefan von Auspitz.) 
x Supper at Emmaus. Canvas. Attribution dubious. Mentioned by Ridolfi as being in the Muselli 
i 


Collection, Verona; sold into France, circ. 1700; later in the Orléans Collection; Collection 


of Duke of Sutherland; purchased, July, 1925, by Messrs. Thomas tao and an and sold 
by them to the above-named. Seep. 65. 
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FRANCE 
CAEN (Musée). 


Temptation of St. Anthony. Canvas. 1-98XI‘5I. 1552. Painted for the Duomo, Mantua; 
carried off by Napoleon, 1797; placed here, r800. See p.17, Pl. 3B. 

Flight of Hebrews from Egypt. Canvas. o-95X1I-21. Late. Pendant of Flight from Sodom 
(Louvre). Collections of Duc de Liancourt, Regent Orleans. Placed here, 1800. 
See p. g2- 

Judith. Canvas. 2:45X2°69. Late. Oneofaset of four;see Susannah (Louvre). Seep. gt. 

“ Christ Giving the Keys to St. Peter. Canvas. 0o-95X0-49. Attribution dubious. In right lower 

corner, NICHOLAUS CESTARIO NEAPOLITANO RESTAURAVIT. See p. 97. 


DOUAI (Musée). 


Portrait of Young Lady. Canvas. Attribution dubious. Ex collections of Duc de Luynes and 
Mme. Wagner; acquired, 1871. Ascribed to Paris Bordone in catalogue, but claimed by 
some critics as Veronese’s work. See p. 64. 


PARIS (The Louvre). 


The Wedding-Feast at Cana. Canvas. 6:66Xg9:90. 1562-1563. Painted for Refectory of San 
Giorgio Maggiore, Venice. Carried off by Napoleon I.,1797. Seep. 49, Pl. 32. 

The Feast at the House of Simon. Canvas. 4°54X9°74. Circ.1570. Painted for Refectory of 
Servites, Venice. Presented to Louis XIV. by the Venetian Republic, 1664. See p. 66. 

Christ at Emmaus. Canvas. 2:90X4:48. Signed PAOLO VERONESE. Circ. 1570. Collection 
of Cardinal Richelieu. Collection of Louis XIV. See p. 65, Pl. 41. 

Jupiter Fulminating against Crime. Oval canvas. 5:°61X3°30. Circ. 1554. Painted for ceiling 
of Sala del Consiglio dei Dieci, Ducal Palace, Venice; taken to France, 1797. 
see p. 19, Pl. 4. 

St. Mark and the Theological Virtues. Canvas. 3°30X3'17. Circ. 1555. Painted for ceiling of 
Sala della Bussola, D. P., Venice; brought to France, 1797. See p.21, Pl. 6. 

Madonna and Child, with Two Saints and Donor. Canvas. o-90X0-90. Early. Supposed to 
have been painted for the Benedictines of San Giorgio Maggiore, Venice; Collections of Duc 
de Liancourt, Comte de Brienne, Louis XIV. See p. 24, Pl. ros. 

Portrait of Woman and Child. Canvas. 1:15X0-95. Early. Bevilacqua Collection, Verona; 
carried off by Napoleon I.,1797. See p.13, Pl. 1a. 

Portrait of Woman (La belle Nani). Canvas. 1-17xX1-o1. Three-quarter length. Ex collec- 
tions Abbé Celotti, Marquis Orlandini, San Donato, Marquis Landolfo Carcano, M. Schlicting. 
See p. 64, Pl. gos. 


Flight from Sodom. Canvas. 0-93X1I-20. Late. Pendant to Flight from Egypt (Caen). Collec- ~ 


tions of Duc de Liancourt, the Regent Philippe d’Orléans. See p. 92. 

Susannah and the Elders. Canvas. 1-98X1-98. Late. Oneofaset'of four; see Esther (below), 
Judith (Caen), and Rebecca (?). Sold by the Bonaldi to Jabach, from whom Louis XIV. 
acquired it, 1671. Seep. gt. 

Esther before Ahasuerus. Canvas. 2:00X3°10, Late. One ofaset of four;see Susannah (above). 
See p.gr. 

Calvary. Canvas. I‘02X1-02. Attribution dubious. See p. 80. 

Christ Bearing the Cross. Wood. 058 xXo0-71. Attribution dubious. See p. 60. 


PARIS (Sedelmeyer Collection, now dispersed). Miinnterides RETO. oi ORY i WANG a 
Venezia before the Virgin. Painted for the Offizio dei Sopradazii, Ducal Palace. Late. Ex 
collection Nemes. Seep.85. Ex tade, Milierd 
ROUEN (Musée). 


St. Barnabas Healing the Sick. Canvas. 2:60X1:93. Circ. 1566. Painted for San Giorgio, 
Verona; taken to Paris, 1797; placed here, 1803. See p.55. 

A Vision (?). Canvas. 3:23X2-43. Provenance unknown, but formed part of Napoleon’s loot 
1797+ S€€p-55+ Tene 5: Reteo, Hanna. 


STRASBOURG (Galerie). 


Cephalus and Procris. Canvas. 1:-60X1-°88. Late. Mentioned by Borghini, from whom Ridolfi 
gained the false idea that it was painted for the Emperor Rudolf II. See p. 89. 
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; GERMANY 
BERLIN (Kaiser Friedrich Museum). 

Jupiter Giving the Imperial Crown to Germania. Canvas. 1°45X2°45. Late. One of a set with 
the three following, painted for the Fondaco dei Tedeschi, Venice, as stated by Ridolfi; 
acquired from Count Lecchi’s Collection, Brescia, 1842. See p.go. 

Saturn Helping the Church to Suppress Heresy. Canvas. 1°44%X2°42. Late. See above. 

» Minerva and Mars. Canvas. 1:44X1-46. Late. See above. 

Juno and Apollo. Canvas. 1:47X1°36. Late. See above. 

Olympus. _Canvas, in five pieces; centre-piece, 2:20 X 2:27; each side-piece, 0°54 X 1:23. Painted 
oS ceiling of Palazzo Pisani, Venice; acquired from Count Lecchi’s Collection, Brescia, 1842. 

ee p. 45- 
CASSEL (Pinakotek). 
ie Madonna with St. Anastasia. Canvas. 0-67X0-93. Late. Mentioned by Ridolfi. See p.g5. 
DARMSTADT (Pinakotek). tT Vwoeis ; 
~ Venus and Adonis. Canvas. 1°23X1-74. Attribution dubious. See p. 88. 
DRESDEN (Pinakotek). 


rs _ Madonna and Child with the Cuccina Family. Canvas. 1:47X4:16. Circ. 1560. Bought from 
the Cuccina family in 1645 by Francesco I. of Modena, and sold by Francesco III. to the 
Elector Augustus III. of Saxony in 1746. See p. ar, Pl. 24. 
. Wedding-Feast of Cana. Canvas. 2:07X4°57. Circ. 1560. Provenance, same as Cuccina 
Madonna. See p. 40, Pl. 23. 


=f _ Portrait ofa Man. Canvas. 1:32X1-02. Circ.1560. Acquired in 1744 from the Casa Grimani 
Calergi, Venice. See p.27,Pl. 13a. 
* . Adoration of the Magi. Canvas. 2:06%4°55. Circ. 1570. Provenance, same as Cuccina 


Madonna. Seep. 59, Pl. 35. 
_ Christ Bearing the Cross. Canvas. 1:°66X4-14. Circ. 1570. Provenance, same as Cuccina 
Madonna. Seep. 59, Pl. 36. 

Christ and the Centurion. Canvas. 1°78X2°75. Circ. 1570. Known to Ridolfi as in the Casa 
Grimani, Prato, but acquired by Augustus III. in 1747 from the Casa Grimani in Servi, Venice. 
Companion-piece tonext. Seep. 60. 

Finding of Moses. Canvas. 1:78X2°77. Circ. 1570. Companion-piece to Christ and Centurion 
(which see). See p. 60, Pl. 37B. 

The Good Samaritan. Canvas. 1-67X2°53. Circ. 1575-1580. Named by Ridolfi as being in 
the Collection of Giovanni Reinst, Venice; acquired by Augustus III. from the Duke of 
Modena. See p. 82. 

ERFURT (Museum, on loan from Berlin). 
x Pieta. Mentioned by Ridolfi as being in the possession of the Marquis Giustiniani, but of very 
doubtful authenticity. See p. 61. 
MUNICH (Altere Pinakotek). 
Portrait of Woman. Canvas. 1:17X1-o1. Circ. 1570. From the Electoral Collection. See 
p- 64, Pl. qoa. 
Venezia. Canvas. 059X0'48. Fragment. See p. 85. 
Cupid with Dogs. Canvas. 1:06X1-35. Attribution dubious. Seep. 89. 
Ke OLDENBURG (Augusteum). ay 
m. Venus and Cupid. Canvas. 0:97X0'71. Seep. 89. Arwadan. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


~ BURGHLEY HOUSE (Marquis of Exeter). 
6 St. James. Canvas. 2-00X1-70. Early. Painted for inside of organ-door, San Giacomo di 
Pot , Murano. Bought by the oth Earl of Exeter, 1769. See p. 30. 
» .« | St. Augustine. Canvas. 2:00X1-70. Early. Forms a pair with St. James (above). See p. 30. 
Christ and the Mother of Zebedee’s Children. Arched canvas. 3-902-00. Attribution dubious. 
Painted for San Giacomo di Murano; bought by the goth Earl of Exeter, 1769. See p. 94. 


CAMBRIDGE (Fitzwilliam Museum). 


. Mercury and Aglauros. Canvas. 2:30X1-71. Signed PauLus CALIAR VERONESIS Fac., but 
attribution dubious. Bought by Viscount Fitzwilliam, ex Orleans Collection, 1792. Seep. 8g. 


+ (pt) ; 
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GREAT BRITAIN (continued) 


CASTLE HOWARD (Earl of Carlisle). oe 
(See under Dulwich Gallery.) 


CHATSWORTH (Duke of Devonshire). 
Adoration of Magi. A studio-variant of the Dresden Adoration of Magi. See p. 59. 


EDINBURGH (National Gallery of Scotland). 
Saint with Donor. Canvas. 1:83X1-18. Circ.1570. Companion-piece to the Dulwich picture 
(which see). See p. 82, Pl. 544. 
Mars and Venus. Canvas. 1:-63X1:24. Late. Mentioned by Borghinias having been painted 
for the Emperor Rudolf II. Belvedere House (Kent) Collection. Acquired by the Royal 4 
Institution, 1859. See p. 88, Pl. 59. 
Venus and Adonis. Canvas. 082X061. Attributiondubious. Ex Torrie Collection. See p.88. 


or HAMPTON COURT. | aoa 
gph ina Corb, Marriage of St. Catherine. Canvas. 1°52X2:01. Early. Seep. 33. 


LONDON (National Gallery). acl 
. Family of Darius. Canvas. 2°34X4°73. Circ.1560. Acquired from Count Victor Pisani, 1875 
See p. 45, Pl. 30. oe 
_ Happy Union. Canvas. 1-86X1-86. Circ. 1560. Painted, with the next three pictures, for | 
capes Ex collections, Queen Christina of Sweden, Duc d’Orléans, Lord Darnley. See 
p. 36, Pl. ara. 

Infidelity. Canvas. I-90X1I-:g0. Circ. 1560. See Happy Union. See p. 36, Pl. 21B. 

Respect. Canvas. 1°85X1-93. Circ. 1560. See Happy Union. See p. 36 


Scorn. Canvas. 1°85X1-93. Circ.1560. See Happy Union. Seep 36. a 
4 a Consecration of St. Nicholas. Canvas. 2:87X1°75. 1562 (#. Resheps@ainted for San Benedetto 
. di Polirone, Mantua. Presented by the British Institution, 1826. See p. 47. 
. Adoration of the Magi. Canvas. 3°52X3°22. Inscribed MDLxxlII. Painted for San Silvestro, 
Venice; sold to A. Toffoli, 1837, and by him to National Gallery, 1855. See p. 72, Pl. 45. 
Vision of St. Helena. Canvas. 1:96X1:14. Attribution dubious. Perhaps the picture describec 
by Ridolfi as in the Casa Contarina, Padua. Ex collections, Duke of Marlborough, Lor 
Godolphin, Munro-Novar. Acquired, 1878. See p. 37. 


LONDON (Dulwich Gallery). : 
St. Jerome Blessing Donor. Canvas. 2:2X1-2. Circ.1570. Part of a large work, of which othe 
parts are at Castle Heward, Edinburgh, and Ottawa. See p. 82, Pl. 54B. 
LONDON (Messrs. T. Agnew and Sons, 43, Old Bond St.). , xan 
- Portrait ofa Man. Canvas. 1:34X0-98. Circ. 1569. See p.63,Pl.39a. ‘\S2* Gordo and 
Stephin . Man with Patriarchal Cross, Canvas. 1-38X1-I1. Circ. 1560. Companion-piece to the nex 
4 picture. See p.57. 
The Eastern Astrologer. Canvas. 1:38X1-11. Considerably later. Companion-piece to 
above. Seep.57. 
LONDON (Mr. H. M. Clark). as — 
Baptism of Christ. Canvas. 0-92X1:22. Circ. 1560. From Lord Heytesbury’s Collection. 


See p. 56. 
LONDON (Messrs. Colnaghi). Dt Avs &. Cee 
Baptism of Christ. Canvas. 1:03X0-83. Circ. 1580. See p. 57. Merten . Fa S27. 


LONDON (Chesterfield House, Viscount Lascelles). 
Portrait of a Man. Canvas. 1:70X1-20 (approx.). Circ. 1570. See p. 63. 


LONDON (Berkeley Square, Earl of Powis). 


Visitation of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Canvas. 2:°70X1°50. Late. Painted for San Giacomo — % 
di Murano; sold to Sir Charles Wright (circ. 1769), who sold it to Lord Clive, 1771. See Fs 


Cowes P- 94- 
EONDON (Norman Clark Neill, Esq.). 


Holy Family with St. Catherine. Canvas. 1:02X1-°55. Early. From the Quantock Collection. : 
See p. 32. (Sera) és 
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HUNGARY 
BUDAPEST (National Gallery). 


ye Portrait of Man. Canvas. 1:20X1-o1. Attribution dubious. Ex Pressburger Palace, Collection 
Pallfy. See p. 27. 
Venezia with Neptune and Tritons. Octagonal canvas. 1:41X1-41. Late. Painted for Magis- 
trato delle Ligne, Ducal Palace. See p. 85. 
RAUDNITZ (Prince von Lobkovic), 


se S$ pre and Goliath. Canvas. 4°5X3:2. Late. Painted for Carlo Emanuele, Duke of Savoy. 
‘ ee p. 96. 


. ITALY 
BRESCIA (Church of Sant’ Afra). 


Martyrdom of Sant’ Afra. Canvas. Signed PAVLo CALIARI VE F. Circ. 1580. See p. 82. 
CALDOGNO (Villa Pagello). 
Frescoes in Sala and Loggia. Circ.1570. See p. 73. 
=. CASTELFRANCO (Church of San Liberale). 
- Time and Fame. Fresco transferred to canvas. 1551. From Villa Soranza. See p. 16, Pl. 3a. 
+ Justice. (As above.) See p. 16. CP 0 oy on 7 ‘ b 1) 
» Temperance. (As above.) Seep. 16. 
CIVIDALE (Church of San Giovanni Xenodochia). 
Madonna and Child. 1584. 
St. Roch with Angel. 1584. Seep. 93. 
FLORENCE (Pitti). 


- Baptism of Christ. Canvas. 1:93X1-32. Attribution dubious. Painted for San Giovanni della 
Nave; transferred to Santa Maria Iconia; sent to Florence in exchange for another picture, 


rue} 


2g 1846. See p. 56. 
+ - Portrait of Daniele Barbaro. Canvas. 1°40X1:07. Circ.1560. See p. 28, Pl. 138. 
FLORENCE (Uffizi). 

a, . Annunciation. Canvas. 1°56X3-01. Early. Collection of Paul de Sera, Venice; bought by 
Cardinal Leopold de’ Medici, 1654. See p. 33, Pl. 178. 

= _» Holy Family with St. Catherine. Canvas. o-99X1-20. Early. Provenance as above. See 
Pp. 32, Pl, 16s. 

+ . Martyrdom of Santa Giustina. Canvas. 089x102. Early. Provenanceas above. See p. 14, 
Pl, 2a. 


St. Agatha. Canvas. o-20Xo0-15. Attribution dubious. See p. 83. 


FLORENCE (Villa Doccia, H. W. Cannon, Esq.). 


+ Holy Family. Canvas. 1:11X2°6. Early. Ex collections, Conto Balladoro (Verona) and 
Dr. Richter. See p. 14. 


GENOA (Palazzo Bianco). 


Crucifixion. Canvas. 3:21X1-63. Attribution dubious. Bequeathed by the Duchessa di 
~(** Galleria. See p.80. 


GENOA (Palazzo Rosso). 
Pe » Judith. Canvas. 2:°87X2:12. Early. Seep. 14, Pl. 1B. 
LATISANA (Church of San Giovanni). iat eee: *~ 
Baptism of Christ. Arched canvas. 4°:20X2°35. 1567. See p.55- hiv. 4 
LECCE (Church of San Pasquale). 
St. Philip and St. James. Known to Pietro Caliari only. See p. 83. 
LENDINARA (Church of Santa Maria). 


4 Ascension of Christ. Canvas. 1581 (according to Pietro Caliari). See p. go. 
MASER (Villa Giacomelli). | 
—s More than twenty Frescoes. Circ. 1561. Seep. 43 ff., Plates 26-29. , { 
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ITALY (continued) 
MILAN (Brera). 

Adoration of the Magi. Canvas. 4:°55X3°'55. Late. Painted for the outside of organ-doors of 
the Church of the Ognissanti, Venice. See p.93. 

St. Ambrose and St. Augustine. 

St. Gregory and St. Jerome. Canvas. Each, 4:55x1:'77. Late. Painted for the inside of organ- 
doors of the Church of the Ognissanti, Venice. See p. 93. 

St. Anthony Enthroned. Canvas. 2°70X1-‘80. Circ. 1574. Painted for the Church of San 
Antonio, Torcello. See p. 80, Pl. 53B. 

Baptism and Temptation of Christ. Canvas. 2:48X4:50. Attribution dubious. Painted for 
the Church of San Niccolo de’ Frari, forming a pair with the Crucifixion (Accademia, Venice). 
See p. 84. 

Christ in the Garden of Gethsemane. Canvas. 1:08Xo0-°80. Attribution dubious. From the 
Church of Santa Maria Maggiore, Venice. See p. 81. 

Feast at the House of the Pharisee. Canvas. 2°60X7-10. 1570. Painted for the refectory of 
San Sebastiano, Venice. See p. 66, Pl. 42. 


MILAN (Palazzo Reale). Mont: Coch LLER OY, 
St. John the Baptist. Canvas. 3:40X1-19. Early. Painted for the inside of organ-door of San 


Gemignano, Venice (see works at Modena). N.B.—This picture is always referred to as being 
in the Royal Palace at Milan, but, as stated in the text, I myself failedtofinditthere. Seep.3r1. 
MODENA (Galleria). 
St. Menna. Canvas. 3:-40X1-1g. Early. Painted for the organ-door of San Gemignano, 
Venice (see St. John the Baptist, above). See p. 31, Pl. 15B. 
SS. Geminianus and Severus. Canvas. 3:40X2:38. Early. Painted for the oustide of organ- 


doors of San Gemignano, Venice. Carried off to Vienna (Akademie), but returned to Venice, 
1919,and sent here. Seep.3r1. 


MONTAGNANA (Duomo). 
&.° Transfiguration of Christ. Arched canvas. 5:38X2'44. 1555. Signed PAoLo VERO P. See 
pists 


MURANO (Church of San Pietro). 


Penitent Jerome. Canvas. 2:64xX1-60. Attribution dubious. Painted for Santa Maria degli 
Angeli, and transferred when that church was suppressed. See p.47. 7. pl. %- 

St. Agatha in Prison. Canvas. 2:06X1-30. Attribution dubious. Painted for the suppressed 
Church of Santa Maria degli Angeli. See p. 47. 


PADUA (Museo Civico). 


Martyrdom of St. Primus and St. Felicianus. Arched canvas. 3:46X1-90. 1562. Painted for 
the Church of Santa Maria di Praglia. See p. 4g. 


PADUA (Church of Santa Giustina). 
. Martyrdom of Santa Giustina. Arched canvas. 7:00X3°66. 1575. Seep. 74, Pl. 46. 
PADUA (Church of San Francesco), 


Ascension of Christ. Arched canvas. 1575. Only the upper part claimed as Veronese’s work, as 
explained in an inscription: QUOD FURTO NEFARIO ELABORATISSIMAE TABULAE EXIMII PAULI 
VERONENSIS ADEMPTUM FUERAT CURANTIBUS COENOBII PATRIBUS & FELICI PENNICILLO PETRI 
DAMINI CASTROFRANCANI SUPPLETUM EST. ANNO DOMINI MDCXXV. DIEXXVIII MARTII. See p. 75: 


RIMINI (Church of San Giuliano). 
Martyrdom of San Giuliano. Canvas. Circ.1580. See p. 81. 
ROME (Borghese). 


St. Anthony Preaching to the Fishes. Canvas. 1:15X1'56. -Attribution dubious. Possibly the 
picture mentioned by Ridolfi as being in the possession of Prince Borghese. See p.58. 
St. John the Baptist Preaching. Canvas. 2:05X1‘64. Circ.1570. See p. 59. 


ROME (Colonna). 
Portrait of Man. Canvas. 1°24X1'07 (approximately). See p. 63, Pl. 39B. 
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ITALY (continued) 


TREVISO (Church of Santa Maria Maddalena). 


Christ and Mary Magdalene. Canvas. Attribution dubious. See p. 82. 


TURIN (Pinacoteca). 


- 


Feast at the House of the Pharisee. Canvas. 3:15X4'51. Circ. 1560. Painted for the refectory 
of SS. Nazzaro e Celso, Verona; sold, circ. 1646, to the Spinola family, Genoa; and by them 
sold, in 1824, to Duke Carlo Felice of Savoy. See p. 38, Pl. 22. 


Queen of Sheba before Solomon. Canvas. 3:40X5'50. Late. Painted for Carlo Emanuele, < 


Duke of Savoy. See p.95, Pl. 61. 


Finding of Moses. Canvas. 3:37X5:10. Late. Attribution dubious. Painted for Carlo 
Emanuele of Savoy. See p. 95. 


Danae. Canvas. 1°13X1-45. Attribution dubious. Acquired from Genoa, 1875. Seep. 89. 


VENICE (Accademia). 


Adoration of the Magi. Quatrefoil canvas. 4:204:20. Circ. 1580. Painted for ceiling of San 
Niccol6 de’ Frari; placed in Ducal Palace when that church was demolished; transferred 
recently. Seep. 84. 

Reception of St. Nicholas. Circularcanvas. 1-98. Circ.1580. Painted for ceiling of San Niccold 
de’ Frari; placed here on demolition of that church. See p. 84. 


\ Stigmatisation of St. Francis. Elongated quatrefoil canvas. 2:49%4:23. Circ. 1580. Painted 


oe oe of San Niccold de’ Frari; carried off to the Akademie, Veniee; returned, 1919. 

ee p. 84. 

St. alae Canvas. 2°00X1'57. Circ. 1580. Painted for ceiling of San Niccolo de’ Frari. 

ee p. 84. 

St. Mark. See St. Matthew (above). 

St. Luke. See St. Matthew (above). 

St. John. See St. Matthew (above). 

1 ol ae Canvas. 2°70X5°37. 1581. Painted for the Scuola dei Mercanti, Venice. See 
p- 90, Pl. 60. 

Assumption of the Virgin. Arched canvas. 3:04X1-:94. Circ. 1580. Painted for the suppressed 
Church of Santa Maria Maggiore. See p. 81. 

Coronation of the Virgin. Arched canvas. 3:90X2:15. Late. Painted for the demolished 
Church of the Ognissanti. See p. 93. 

Madonna Enthroned. Arched canvas. 3:28X1°88. 1562. Painted for the Church of San 
Zaccaria, Venice; carried off to France, 1797; returned, 1816. See p. 48, Pl. 31A. 

Madonna of the Rosary. Canvas. 1°75X3'17. Inscribed: DECEMBRIO M.D.LXXIII IN TEMPO DE 
M. ZVANE DAL DOLFIN GASTALDO E. M. DOMENICO FAVRO VICARIO. M. IACOMO CIGNO SCRIVAN 
ET COMPAGNI. Painted by Paolo’s assistants for the Church of San Pietro Martire, Murano. 
See p. 73. 

Feast in the House of Levi. Canvas. 5:50X12°78. Inscribed: FECIT D. COVI MAGNV LEVI. LVCAE 
CAP. V. A.D. MDLXXIII. DIE XX APR. Painted for refectory of SS, Giovanni e Paolo, Venice; 
carried off to France, 1797; returned, 1816. See p. 68, Pl. 44. 

Battle of Lepanto. Canvas. 1°67X1°37. 1573 (?). Painted for San Pietro Martire, Murano. 
See p. 71, Pl. 524. 

Venezia Enthroned. Quatrefoil canvas. 3:07X3°25. Late. Painted for ceiling of Magistrato 
delle Biade, Ducal Palace. See p. 85, Pl. 558. 

Crucifixion. Canvas. 2:84x4:48. Circ. 1580. Painted by Paolo’s assistants for San Niccold 
de’ Frari: companion-piece to the Baptism (Brera). See p. 80. 

Assumption of the Virgin. Arched canvas. 4:64%3-09. Shop-production. Painted for ceiling 
of refectory of San Giacomo della Giudecca. 

Transfiguration of Christ. Canvas. 3:19X1:63. Circ. 1575. Removed from San Giuseppe, 
Venice, and placed in the Akademie, Vienna; restored after the Great War. Destination 
undecided. Seep. 74. 

Annunciation. Canvas. 2°76X1°88. Originally on organ-doors of S. Antonio, Torcello; carried 
off to Vienna (1816), and placed in the Imperial Gallery; restored after Great War. Permanent 
destination undecided. See p. 80. : 

Adoration of Magi. Outside of organ-doors (see Annunciation, above). 


[For the four canvases illustrating the story of St. Christina, see p. 80]. 
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ITALY (continued) 
VENICE (Ducal Palace). 

Rape of Europa. Canvas. 2:41 X2:99. Circ. 1570. Painted for Jacopo Contarini, but now 
hanging in the Anticollegio. See p. 78, Pl. 523. 

Venezia Enthroned. Octagonal fresco on ceiling of the Anticollegio. 1-80 (approximately). 
Circ. 1580. Seep. 78. 

Thanksgiving for Lepanto. Canvas. 310X569. Circ. 1578. Shaped to fit the top of throne 
in Sala del Collegio, above whichit hangs. See p.77, Pl. 51. 

Venezia with Peace and Justice. Canvas. 3°65X2:°74. Circ. 1576. Ceiling of Sala del Collegio. 
See p. 76, Pl. 4oB. 

Neptune and Mars. Asabove, Venezia, etc. Seep. 76, Pl. 49a. 

Faith and Worship. Oval canvas. 4°57X3:74. Circ. 1576. Ceiling of Collegio. See p. 75, 
Pi. 48. 

Bi mA Hexagonal rectangular canvas. 2:30X2‘00. Circ. 1576. Ceiling of Collegio. 

ee 

Fidelity. < above, Abundance. See p. 76. 

Moderation. As above, Abundance. See p. 76. 

Fortune. As above, Abundance. See p. 76, Pl. 50A. 

Be Sanit Octagonal rectangular canvas. 2°30X2°70. Circ. 1576. Ceiling of Collegio. 

ee p. 76. 
~ Industry. As above, Simplicity. See p. 76. 

Meekness. Asabove, Simplicity. See p.77, Pl. 503. 

Vigilance. As above, Simplicity. See p.77. = 

Age and Youth. Oval canvas. 3:90X1-°70. Circ. 1554. Ceiling of Sala del Consiglio dei Dieci. 
See p. 20, Pl. 5A. 

. Juno and Venezia. Canvas. 3°50X1-50. Circ. 1554. Ceiling of Sala del Consiglio dei Dieci. 

Presented by Napoleon I. to Brussels, but returned, 1919. See p. 20, Pl. 5B. 

Grateful Venezia. Canvas. 4°50X2°30. Circ. 1554. Attribution not certain. Ceiling of Sala 
del Consiglio dei Dieci. See p.2o. 

[N.B.—The Fulminating Jupiter here is a copy (see Paris, Louvre). The same applies to the 
St. Mark on the ceiling of the Bussola.] 

The Uplifting of Merit. Canvas. 3:10X1:50. Circ. 1555. . Ceiling of Sala dei Tre Capi. See 


p- 33. 

The Overthrow of Depravity. Canvas. 3°10X1‘50. Circ. 1555. Ceiling of Sala dei Tre Capi. 
See p. 21. 

The Apotheosis of Venezia. Oval canvas. 4°:90X3:00. Circ. 1580. Ceiling of Sala del Maggior 
Consiglio. See p. 85, Pl. 56. 

Conquest of Smyrna. Canvas with curved corners. 2:00X2°80. Late. Ceiling of Sala del 
Maggior Consiglio. See p. 86. 

Defence of Scutari. Canvas with curved corners. 2:00X2°80. Late. Ceiling of Sala del Maggior 
Consiglio. See p. 86. 

Return of Contarini after Victory. Canvas. 5:23X6:09. Late. Signed PAvLo CALIARI VERO- 
NESE. A marble plaque inserted at the top is inscribed : ANDREAS CONTARENO DVX QVI CLODIANAE 
CLASSIS IMPERATOR SERVATA PATRIA ATROCISSIMOS HOSTES FELICISSIME DEBELLAVIT MCCCLXVIII 
VIXT POSTEA AN. XIII. Hanging on wall of Sala del Maggior Consiglio. See p. 86. 


VENICE (Libreria Vecchia). 


Music. Circular canvas. 1°30 (approximately). 1556. Onceiling. See p.29, Pl. 14a. 
Arithmetic and Geometry. See Music, above. See p. 29. 

Honour. See Music, above. See p. 29, Pl. 14B. 

A Philosopher. Canvas. Figure over te eer 1560. Painted in grisaille. See p.30, Pl. 15a. 
A Philosopher. Seeabove. °%\):.. 1 Weed a 


VENICE (Seminario). 
History. Fresco-fragment transferred to canvas. 1:22%1-75. Inscribed MDXXXXXI. GLORIA | 
VIRTUS | PAVLVS (?). From Villa Soranza, near Castelfranco. See p. 16. 


VENICE (Church of Sant’ Andrea). 
St. Jerome in the Desert. Seep. 81. 


me 
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ITALY (continued) 
VENICE (Church of San Barnaba). 
’ Holy Family. Canvas. 1:02X1‘07. Early. Seems to have been originally in the Maddalena, ' 
Padua; a copy in the Duomo Sacristy, Padua. See p. 32. 
VENICE (Church of Santa Caterina). 
v Marriage of St. Catherine. Canvas. 3:71X2-40. Circ.1560. Placed in the Accademia tempo- 
rarily (1925). Seep. 42, Pl. 25. 
VENICE (Church of San Francesco della Vigna). 
v Gliustiniani Madonna and Child. Canvas. 3:402:00. Early. See p. 24, Pl. 11. 
Madonna and Child with St. John the Baptist and St. Jerome. Canvas. 2:31 X1-31. Circ. 1560. 
Retouched by the master himself after suffering from fire, 1569, but now ruined. See p. 25. 
Resurrection. Arched canvas. 2°70X1°42. Circ. 1570. Attribution dubious. See p. 25. 
VENICE (Church of San Giacomo dell’ Orio). 
St. Lawrence, St. Nicholas, and St. Jerome. Arched canvas. 2°70X1:42. 1573. Seep.73. 
The Theological Virtues. Oval canvas. 3:°66%2:44. Circ. 1580. A ceiling decoration in the 
New Sacristy. See p. 84. 
The Doctors of the Church. Four circular canvases. Each, 0-61. Circ. 1580. Form the corner 
decorations of the New Sacristy ceiling. See p. 84. 
VENICE (Church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo). 
Adoration of the Shepherds. Canvas. 3:48X3:04. Attribution dubious. Originally in the 
Chapel of the Silk-weavers in the Church of the Crocicchieri. See p. 46. 
Nativity. Annunciation. Oval canvases. Each, 3-424°36. Circ. 1570. Painted for ceiling 
of the Umilita, Venice ; removed to Akademie, Vienna; returned 1919 and placed here on the ceiling 
of the Chapel of the Rosary. See p. 62. 
Assumption. Oval canvas. 7:62X4°32. Circ. 1570. Painted for ceiling of the Umilita (see 
above). See p. 62. 
VENICE (Church of San Giuliano). 
Dead Christ. Last Supper. Circ. 1580. Attribution dubious. See p. 83. 


VENICE (Church of San Giuseppe di Castello). 
Adoration of Shepherds. Arched canvas. 3°66 2-11. Attribution dubious. See p. 47. 


VENICE (Church of San Lazzaro). 
- Crucifixion. See p. 80. 
VENICE (Church of San Luca). 
St. Luke and the Virgin. Arched canvas. 3°7X2°2. 1581. Seep. go. 


VENICE (Church of San Pantaleone). 
San Pantaleone Healing. Canvas. 2:4X1-4. Late. Attribution dubious. See p. 94. 
San Bernardino and the Name of Jesus. Arched canvas. 3:05X1-67. Late. Attribution dubious. 
See p. 94. 
VENICE (Church of San Pietro di Castello). 
SS. Peter, Paul, and John the Evangelist. Arched canvas. 3:00X1°65. Circ. 1580. Attribution 
dubious. See p. 81. 
VENICE (Church of San Polo). 
Marriage of the Virgin. Arched canvas. 3°15X1‘59. Circ. 1580. Attribution dubious. See 
p. 83. 
VENICE (Church of Il Redentore). 
Baptism of Christ. Arched canvas. 1-98X1-o1. Circ.,1570. See p. 56. 


VENICE (Church of San Sebastiano). 
» Coronation of Virgin. Canvas. 2°60X2°35. 1555. Onceiling of Sacristy. See p. 22, Pl. 6a. 


_ The Evangelists. Four ellipsoidal canvases. Each, 1:00X2'50. 1555. On ceiling of Sacristy. 
‘ eer oe Pe Vv. ft 


See p. 23, Pl. 6B. SNE ee Bb, 
.» Esther Going to Meet Ahasuerus. Oval canvas. 7:30X5'50. 


¥ 


“1556. On ceiling of Nave. See 


P 23° mn \ 
~ Crowning of Esther. Canvas. 5°50X5°50. 1556. Onceiling of Nave. See p. 24, Pl. 8. 
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ITALY (continued) 


VENICE (Church of San Sebastiano—continued). 

Triumph of Mordecai. Oval canvas. 7:30X5°50. 1556. Onceiling of Nave. See p. 23, Pl.o. 

Spaventi Madonna and Child. Canvas. 0-42X0-66. Circ. 1557. See p. 24, Pl. roa. 

St. Sebastian before Diocletian. ee crrean of St. Sebastian. Frescoes. Each, 4°50X 2-60. 
1558. Seep. 34. 

Various Apostles, Prophets, Sibyls, Ahgels, etc. Frescoes, except a pair of Evangelists (oil). Mostly 
more than life-size. 1558-1560. Seep. 34. 

Purification of Virgin. Canvas. 4:90X3°70. 1560. On organ-doors (exterior). See p.35,Pl.18. 

Pool of Bethesda. Canvas. See above. On organ-doors (interior). See p. 35, Pl. 19. 

Madonna in Glory with Angels and Saints. Arched canvas. 4:62X2'44. 1561. Seep. 35, Pl. 20. 

Martyrdom of St. Marcus and St. Marcellinus. Canvas. 4°47X6:27. 1565. See p.53, Pl. 33. 

The Binding of St. Sebastian. Canvas. 4°47X6:27. 1565. Seep. 53. 

Crucifixion. Arched canvas. 2°33X1°37. Circ. 1575. See p. 79, Pl. 534. 


VERONA (Pinacoteca). 
Bevilacqua-Lasize Madonna and Child. Canvas. 2:23X1°82. Circ. 1548. Painted for San 
Fermo, Verona. Attribution challenged. See p.12. 
Entombment. Canvas. 0°75X1‘17. Early. Painted for Santa Maria Nuova della Vittoria, 
Verona; carried off to Paris, 1797; returned, 1816. See p. 15, Pl. 2B. 
Portrait of Pasio Guarienti. Canvas. 2:00X1-15. Inscribed: PASIVS GVARIENTIVS GVLIELMI 
VTRIVSQ IVRIS DOCTORIS CATAPHRACTORV EQVITVM GVBERNATOR MDLVI. See p. 26, Pl. 124. 


VERONA (Church of San Giorgio). 
Martyrdom of St. George. Canvas. 4:26X3°05. 1566 (?). See p. 54, Pl. 34. 


VERONA (Church of San Paolo). 
Marogna Madonna and Child. Arched canvas. 3:38X2°08. 1566. Seep.54, Pl.3rB. 


VICENZA (Museo). 

» Madonna and Child with Saints. Canvas. 1:15 X1-00. Early. See p. 32, Pl. 16a. 

- Putto. Fresco-fragment transferred tocanvas. 0°70X0'70. 1551. From Villa Soranza. Attri- 
View tuat ra, bution uncertain. See p. 16. 


VICENZA (Church of San Corona). 4 
Adoration of Magi. Arched canvas. 3:00X2°31. 1573. Seep. 72. 


VICENZA (Monte Berico). ; 
Supper of St. Gregory. Canvas. 4:°77X8-62. Inscribed: MDLxxII. See p. 67, Pl. 43. 


RUSSIA 
LENINGRAD (Hermitage). 
Finding of Moses. Canvas. 0:33X0-25. A studio-variant of the picture in the Prado. 
~ Pieta. Canvas. o-85x0-64. Circ. 1560. See p. 61, Pl. 38B. 
Mars and Venus. Canvas. 1:32X0-96. Acopy of the picture at New York. 


SPAIN 
MADRID (Museo del Prado). 

Christ and the Centurion. Canvas. 1:92X2°97. Circ. 1570. Probably the work named by 
Ridolfi as being in the Casa Contarina, Padua. Ex collectionof PhilipIV. See p.60, Pl.374. 

Finding of Moses. Canvas. 0560-43. Circ. 1570. Probably the picture named by Ridolfi 
as being in possession of the Marchese dalla Torre, Verona, or else that in the collection of the 
Senator Ruzzini. Ex collection of Philip IV. See p. 61, Pl. 38a. 

Child Jesus among the Doctors. Canvas. 2°:36X4:30. Circ. 1570. Ridolfi mentions two such 
works, one in the Casa Contarina, Padua, the other at Genoa. This may well be the former; 
it came to Spain in the reign of Charles II. (d. 1700). See p. 61. 

Martyrdom of St. Ginesio. Canvas. 2-48X1°82. Circ. 1580. One can decipher the lettering 
MARTIRIV | SCTIMENT. From the Escorial. See p. 83. 

Venus and Adonis. Canvas. 2:12X1-91. Circ. 1580. According to Ridolfi,in the collection of 
M. de Housset, French Ambassador at Venice; bought by Velasquez for the King of Spain, 
1648. See p.87, Pl. 583. 
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SPAIN (continued) 
MADRID (Museo del Prado—continued). 

Mary Magdalene. Canvas. 1°:22X1-05. Dated MDLXxxlII. Perhaps the picture mentioned by 
Ridolfi as in M. de Housset’s collection. Ex collection of Isabella Farnese, wife of Philip V. 
Attribution dubious. See p. 92. 

. Marriage of Cana. Canvas. 1:27X2:09. Attribution dubious. Unfinished. Bought by Philip » 
IV. at the sale of the collection of Charles I. of England. See p.7o. 


ESCORIAL (Chapter-house). 


Annunciation. Cativas. 4°45X1I-99. Signed MDLXXxIII. PAvL CALIARIVS VERONEN. F., but 
attribution dubious. See p. 92. 
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[No references are made here to the catalogues of paintings (p. 109 ff.) and 
of drawings (p. roo ff.)] 


Abundance (Ducal Palace), 76 
Adoration of Magi (Acc.), 84 
(Brera), 93 
(Chatsworth), 59 
(Dresden), 59 
(National Gallery), 72 
(S. Corona, Vicenza), 72 
(S. Sebastiano, Venice), 35 
(Venice), 80 
(Vienna), 59 
Adoration of Shepherds (SS. Giovanni e Paolo, 
Venice), 46 
(SS. Giovanni e Paolo, Venice, ceiling), 62 
(S. Giuseppe di Castello, Venice), 47 
Agony of Christ (Brera), 81 
Aliprandi, 106 
Annunciation (Acc.), 90 
(Escorial), 92 
(SS. Giovanni e Paolo, Venice), 62 
(Uffizi), 33 
(Venice), 80 
Anointing of David (Vienna), 97 
Apollo, cited, 56, 57, 86, 93 
Ariosto, 75 
Arithmetic with Geometry (Libreria Vecchia, 
Venice), 29 f. 
Ascension (Lendinara), 90 
(Padua), 75 
Assumption of the Virgin (Acc.), 81 
(SS. Giovanni e Paolo, Venice), 62 
Astrologer (Messrs. Agnew), 57 
Astronomy (Hon. R. Hamilton-Baillie), 16 


Badile, Antonio, 8, 9, 10, 27, 38 
Elena, 38, 54 
Giovanni, 8 
Baillie-Hamilton, Hon. R., 16 
Balbi, Count Filippo, 16 
Banquets, 2 f., 39 ff, 49 ff, 66 ff. 
Baptism of Christ (Il Redentore, Venice), 56 
(Latisana), 55 
(Messrs. Colnaghi), 57 
(Mr. H. M. Clark), 56 
(Pitti), 56 
(S. Sebastiano, Venice), 56 
Baptism and Temptation (Brera), 84 
Barbaro, Daniele, 18, 21, 28, 43, 63 
Marcantonio, 43, 45 


Bassano, Jacopo, 50, 82 

Francesco, 86 
Baudry, 107 
Bell, Mrs. Arthur, vii 
Belvedere, cited, 63 
Benfatto dal Friso, 95, 106 
Berenson, Bernhard, 5 and passim. 
Bevilacqua family, 12, 13 
Bianchi, 52 
Blaishfield, E. H. and E. W., 78 
Blanc, Charles, 44 - 
Bolletino d’ Arte, cited, 55 
Bonifazio Veronese, 11 
Bordone, Paris, 64 
Borenius, Professor T., 14, 30, 99 
Borghini, R., xiii, 8, and passim 
Boschini, Marco, xiii, 20, and passim 
Bozza, Bartolomeo, 52 
Bozzetti, Camillo, 98 
Brown, Professor B., 48 
Brusasorci, Domenico, ro ff., 17, 19, 27 
Burlington Magazine, cited, 14, 63, 66, 99 


Caliari, Benedetto (brother of Paolo), 8, 23, 35, 
43, 56, 74, 86, 94, 106 
Carletto (son of Paolo), 86, 88, 106 
Gabrielle (son of Paolo), 86, 105, 106 
Giuseppe (nephew), 77 
Caliari, Paolo, birth, 8; parentage, 8; apprentice- 
ship, 8 f.; as sculptor, 9; as frescante, 15 f., 30, 
34, 43 f., 73, 78; as portraitist, 13, 25 ff., 62 ff.; 
as painter of religious subjects, 2 f., 42; work 
at Verona, 12/.,15, 26, 38, 54/.; at Soranza, 16; 
at Tiene, 17; at Vicenza, 17; arrival at Venice, 
17 f.; work in San Sebastiano, 22 ff., 34 ff., 53, 
66; at Maser, 43 ff.; visit to Rome, 53; marriage, 
54; before Inquisition, 68 ff.; work at Caldogno, 
73; at Padua, 74 f.; death, 97; burial, 98; 
character and religion, 2,17, 79; artistic truth- 
fulness and zeal, 3 f.; technical skill, 4 ff., 108; 
menta lalertness, 4; an ‘‘ extravert,’’6; anachro- 
nisms, 2, 6; versatility, 7; technique, 105 ff.; 
school, 106 f.; designs woodcut, 36 ; mosaics, 52; 
tapestry, 77 
Caliari, Pietro, vii, xiii, and passim 
Caneri, Anelmo, 16, 106 
Capello, Bianca, 30 
Carneri, Matteo, 98 
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Caroto, Gianfrancesco, 9, 10, 26 
Caroto, Giovanni, 9, 10 
Cavazzola, 10 
Ceilings, in Ducal Palace, 3, 18 ff., 75 #f., 78, 85 f. 
in Libreria Vecchia, 29 f. 
in S. Giacomo dell’ Orio, 84 
in S. Niccolo de’ Frari, 84 
in S. Sebastiano, 22 ff. 
in Umilita, 62 
in Villa Barbaro, Maser, 44. 
Cephalus and Procris (Strasburg), 89 
Ceres and Pluto (Maser), 45 
Cézanne, 6, 51 
Charity and Faith (Maser), 45 
Chatsworth, a drawing at, 12 
Child Jesus among the Doctors (Prado), 61 
Child Praying (Genoa), 97 
Christ and the Centurion (Dresden), 60 
(Munich), 60 
(Prado), 60 
Christ and the Mother of Zebedee’s Children 
(Burghley House), 94 
Christ at Emmaus (Dresden), 65 
(Louvre), 3, 65 
(Vienna), 65 
Christ bearing His Cross (Dresden), 59 
(Louvre), 60 
Christ giving the Keys to St. Peter (Caen), 97 
Cicogna, E. A., xiii 
Colvin, Sir Sidney, 37 
Conquest of Scutari (Ducal Palace), 86 
Conway, Sir Martin, 61 
Coronation of Virgin (Acc.), 93 
(S. Sebastiano, Venice), 3, 22 
Couture, M., 6 
Cox, Kenyon, 5, 54, 65, 106 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 9, 10, II 
Crucifixion (Acc.), 80 
(Dresden), 80 
(Genoa), 80 
(Louvre), 80 
(S. Lazaro dei Medicanti, Venice,), 80 
(S. Sebastiano, Venice), 79 
(Uffizi), 80 
Cupid with Dogs (Munich), 89 


Danae (Turin), 89 
David (Raudnitz), 96 
Dead Christ (S. Giuliano, Venice), 83 
De Re Anatomica, Frontispiece of, 36 
Dedalo, cited, 64 
Defence of Smyrna (Ducal Palace), 86 
Delacroix, 107 
Doctors of the Church (Brera), 93 
(S. Giacomo dell’ Orio, Venice), 84. 

Drawings, 13, 14, 19, 32, 54, 55, 60, 66, 72, 74, 

77; 86, 91, 93, 94, 98 ff. 
Diirer, rz 


El Greco, 107 
Energy and Envy (Maser), 45 


I3! 


Entombment (Verona), 15 
Esther (Louvre), 91 
(S. Sebastiano, Venice), 23, 24 
(Uffizi), 92 
Europa (Ducal Palace), 78, 87 
Evangelists (Acc.), 84 
(S. Sebastiano, Venice), 23 


| Faith and Worship (Ducal Palace), 75 


Family of Darius (National Gallery), 45 
Fanzolo, 17 
Farinati, Paolo, 12, 17, 97, 99, 106 
Fasolo, Antonio, 23, 106 
Feast in the House of Levi (Acc.), 68 
Feast in the House of Simon (Brera), 66 
(Louvre), 66 
(Turin), 38 
Fidelity (Ducal Palace), 76 
Finding of Moses (Dresden), 60 
(Hermitage), 61 
(Prado), 61 
(Turin), 95 
Flight from Egypt (Caen), 92 
Flight from Sodom (Louvre), 92 
Fortune (Ducal Palace), 76 
Franco, 29 
Frattina, 29 


Gautier, Théophile, 78 

Gazette des Beaux-Arts, cited, 30, 44 
Geometry (Hon. R. Baillie-Hamilton), 16 
George Eliot, 53 

Giorgione, Io, 61 

Glory Crowning Merit (Maser), 45 
Gonzago, Cardinal Ercole, 9, 17 

Good Samaritan (Dresden), 82 

Grateful Innocence (Ducal Palace), 20 


Hadeln, Baron von, vii, xiii, and passim 
Hamerton, Philip G., 105 
Happy Union (National Gallery), 36 
Harmony (Maser), 45 
Hazlitt, 82 
Healing of Peter’s Wife’s Mother (Louvre), 13 
Healing of the Woman (Vienna), 33 
“ Heirs of Veronese,’’ 86 
Henry III. at Venice, 73 
History (Seminario, Venice), 16 
Holmes, Sir Charles, 6, 37, 72, 107 
Holy Family (H. W. Cannon), 14 
(Maser), 45 
(Munich), 33 
(Norman C. Neill), 32 
(S. Barnaba, Venice), 32 
(Uffizi), 32 
Honour (Libreria Vecchia, Venice), 29 f. 
Hymen (Maser), 44 


Icarius (Maser), 44 
Industry (Ducal Palace), 76 
Ingersoll-Smouse, Florence, 30 
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Jacobsen, 14, 19, 24, 33, 64 
Jameson, Mrs., 53 
Janitschek, 77 
Judith (Caen), 91 

(Genoa), 14 

(Vierina), 96 
Julien, Félix, 51 
Juno and Apollo (Berlin), 90 
Juno Showering Gifts on Venezia (Ducal Palace), 

1of. 

Jupiter and Germania (Berlin), 90 
Jupiter Fulminating (Louvre), 19 
Justice (Castelfranco), 16 


Kliiger, Franz, 53 


Lanzi, Luigi, 82, 106 

L’ Architecture, cited, 51 

L’ Arte, cited, 26 

Last Supper (S. Giuliano, Venice), 83 
Lauro, Giacomo, 106 

Leda (Dresden), 89 

Lepanto, I, 7I 

Lepanto, Thanksgiving for (Ducal Palace), 77 
Lepanto, Battle of (Acc.), 71 

Licinio, Giulio, 29 

Lucas van Leyden, r1 

Lucretia (Vienna), 97 


Madonna, Bevilacqua (Verona), 12 
Bonaldi (Acc.), 48 
Cuccina (Dresden), 41 
Giustiniani (S. Francesco della Vigna, Venice), 


24 
Marogna (S. Paolo, Verona), 54 
Spavento (S. Sebastiano, Venice), 24 
Madonna and Child (Cividale), 93 
(Louvre), 24 
(S. Francesco della Vigna, Venice), 25 
(Vicenza), 32 
Madonna of the Rosary (Acc.), 73 
Madonna in Glory (S. Sebastiano, Venice), 35 
Madonna Verona, cited, 12 
Maffeo Verona, 106 
Magnadole, Frescoes at, 73 
Man with Patriarchal Cross (Messrs. Agnew), 
as 
Mantegna, 10 
Mariette, Pierre, 9 
Marriage of the Virgin (S. Polo, Venice), 83 
Mars and Venus (Edinburgh), 88 
(New York), 88 
Maternal Love (Maser), 45 
Meekness (Ducal Palace), 77 
Meeting of Barbarossa and Antipope (burnt), 52 
Meiszner, F. H., viii, 99 
Mercury and Aglauros (Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge), 89 
Merimée, 106 
Michelangelo, 11, 15, 16, 17 
Minerva and Mars (Berlin), 90 
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Moderation (Ducal Palace), 76 

Molmenti, Pompeo, 64 

Montemezzano, Francesco, 78, 106 

Mordecai, Triumph of (S. Sebastiano, Venice), 


23 
Morelli, Giovanni, 27, 33, 89 
Moretto, 11, 26, 64 
Moro, Battista del, 17 
Moroni, 26, 82 
Mintz, Eugéne, 9, 24, 81 
Music (Libreria Vecchia), 29 


Naudi, 106 
Neptune and Mars (Ducal Palace), 76 


Olympus (Berlin), 45 
Organ-doors, Murano, 30 f, 
Ognissanti, Venice, 93 
S. Gemignano, Venice, 31 
S. Sebastiano, Venice, 35 
Torcello, 80 
Overthrow of Depravity (Ducal Palace), 21 


Padovanino, 106 
Palladio, 22, 43, 73 
Palma Giovane, 78, 99 
Paradiso (contemplated), 86 
Parmigianino, 11, 16, 37 
Parrasio Michele, 106 
Perseus and Andromache (Rennes), 89 
Philosopher (Libreria Vecchia), 30 
Pieta (Erfurt), 61 
(Hermitage), 61 
(Ottawa), 82 
Pistoia, 52 


-Planetary System (Maser), 44 


Ponchino, 18 f 
Pool of Bethesda (S. Sebastiano, Venice), 35 
Portrait of Alessandro Alberti and Son, 27 
Barbaro Youth (Maser), 43 
Contarini (Dresden), 27 
Daniele Barbaro (Pitti), 28 
La belle Nani (Louvre), 64 
Man (Budapest), 27 
(Messrs. Agnew), 63 
(Chesterfield House), 63 
(Colonna), 63 
(Vienna), 63 
Man and Boy (Rome), 27 
Pasio Guarienti (Verona), 26 
a Porto and wife (America), 17 
a Porto (Messrs. Agnew), 17, 28 
Woman (Douai), 64 
(Genoa), 64 
(Munich), 64 
(Prado), 65 
with Heron (Vienna), 27 
and Child (Louvre), 13 
Pozzo, Bartolommeo dal, xiii, 15, and passim 
Prophets (S. Sebastiano, Venice), 34 
Prudence Controlling Strength (Maser), 45 
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Prussian Jahrbuch, vii, 12 
Purification of Virgin (S. Sebastiano, Venice), 35 


Queen of Sheba and Solomon (Turin), 95 


Raimondi, Marcantonio, 37 
Raphael, 10, 13, 22, 37 
Rebecca, 91 
Reining of Vice (Maser), 45 
Respect (National Gallery), 36 
Resurrection (lost), 94 
(S. Francesco della Vigna, Venice), 25 
(Vienna), 25 
Return of Contarini (Ducal Palace), 86 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua, 4, 22, 34, 35, 42, 48, 50, 51, 
53, 67, 80 
Ricci, Sebastiano, 14, 34, 107 
Riccio Domenico (see Brusasorci) 
Gianbattista, 106 
Ricnter, Dr., t4 f. 
Ricketts, Charles, 61, 71, 77 
Ridolfi, Carlo, xiii, 8, and passim 
Risen Christ with Mary Magdalene (Treviso), 82 
Romano, Giuliano, 11, 16 
Rubens, 107 
Ruskin, 3, 4, 5, 17, 24, 39, 41, 46, 52, 60, 75, 
77+ 78, 86, 90, 91, 95 
St. Afra, Martyrdom of (Brescia), 82 
St. Agatha (Uffizi), 83 
St. Agatha in Prison (Murano), 47 
St. Anastasia and the Virgin (Cassel), 95 
St. Anthony Enthroned (Brera), 79 f. 
St. Anthony Tempted (Caen), 17 
St. Anthony with Donor (Edinburgh), 82 
St. Anthony of Padua preaching to Fishes 
(Borghese), 58 
St, Augustine (Burghley House), 30 f. 
St. Barnabas Healing (Rouen), 55 
St. Bernardino and the Name of Christ (S. Panta- 
leone, Venice), 94 
St. Catherine, Marriage of (Hampton Court), 33 
(lost), 30 
(S. Caterina, Venice), 42 
St. Christina series (Acc.), 80 
St. Francis, Stigmatisation of (Acc.), 84 
SiS. Geminianus and Severus (Modena), 31 
St. Genesio, Martyrdom of (Prado), 83 
St. George, Martyrdom of (S. Giorgio, Verona), 54 
St. Giuliano, Martydrom of (Rimini), 81 
St, Giustina, Martyrdom of (Padua), 74. 
(Uffizi), 14. 
St. Helena, Vision of (National Gallery), 37 f. 
(Vatican), 38 
St. James (Burghley House), 30 f. 
St. Jerome (Murano), 47 
(S. Andrea, Venice), 81 
St. Jerome and Donor (Dulwich), 82 
St. John the Baptist (Milan), 31 
St. John the Baptist preaching (Borghese), 59 
SS. Lawrence, Nicholas, and Jerome (S. Giacomo 
dell’ Orio, Venice), 73 
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St. Luke with the Madonna (S. Luca, Venice), 90 

SS. Marcus and Marcellinus, Martyrdom of 
(S. Sebastiano, Venice), 53 

St. Mark and the Theological Virtues (Louvre), 21 

St. Mary Magdalene (Messrs. Durlacher), 93 

(Prado), 92 

St. Menna (Modena), 31 

St. Nicholas and the People of Myra (Acc.), 84 . 

St. Nicholas, Consecration of (National Gallery), 


47 
St. Pantaleone healing (S. Pantaleone, Venice), 94 
SS. Peter, Paul, and John the Evangelist (S, Pietro 
di Castello, Venice), 81 
SS. Philip and James (Lecce), 83 
SS. Primus and Felicianus, Martyrdom of (Padua), 


49 

St. Roch with Angel (Cividale), 93 

St. Sebastian before Diocletian (S. Sebastiano, 
Venice), 34 

St, Sebastian being bound (S. Sebastiano, Venice), 


53 
St. Sebastian being clubbed (S. Sebastiano, Venice), 
34 

Salviati, 29 
Sammichele, 15 
Sansovino, Francesco, xiii, 77, 87 
Sansovino, Jacopo, 22, 31 
Saturn opposing Heresy (Berlin), 90 
Scarpagnino, 22 
Scarsella, 106 
Scarsellino, 106 
Schiavone, 29, 52, 99 
Scorn (National Gallery), 36 
Sibyls (S. Sebastiano, Venice), 34. 
Sidney, Sir Philip, 62, 70 
Simplicity (Ducal Palace), 76 
Sirén, Dr. O., 102 
Solomon, S. J., 36, 46 
Speed, Harold, 36, 106 
Stearns, F. P., 9, 23 
Summer and Autumn (Maser), 45 
Supper of St. Gregory (Monte Berico), 67 
Susannah (Dresden), 92 

(Louvre), 91 

(Prado), 92 


Tea, Eva, 26 

Temperance (Castelfranco), 16 

Theological Virtues (S. Giacomo dell’ Orio, Venice), 
8 

Thieme-Becker Lexicon, vii 

Three Marys (Pitti), 97 

Tiepolo, G. B., 107 

Time and Fame (Castelfranco), 16 

Time and History (Maser), 45 

Tintoretto, 22, 29, 50, 52, 77+ 78, 79 97 106 

Titian, 1, 17, 23, 24, 26, 28, 29, 50, 52, 53, 54+ 
68, 77, 88, 89, 97, 106, 108 

Transfiguration (Montagnana), 21 f. 

(Venice), 74 
Tromp-l’a@il, 9, 34, 43 
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Unfaithfulness (National Gallery), 36 
Uplifting of Merit (Ducal Palace), 21 


Vandyck, 107 

Varotari, Dario, 106 

Vasari, xiii, 8, and passim 

Vassilachi (l’Aliense), 106 

Velasquez, 71, 87, 107, 108 

- Venezia (Munich), 85 

Venezia and Neptune (Budapest), 85 
Apotheosis of (Ducal Palace), 85 
before the Virgin (Paris), 85 
Enthroned (Ducal Palace), 78 
Gratitude of (Ducal Palace), 20 
with Ceres and Hercules (Acc.), 85 

Justice and Peace (Ducal Palace), 76 

Venice, 1 ff., 18 

Venus and Adonis (Darmstadt), 88 
(Edinburgh), 88 
(Prado), 87 

Venus and Apollo (Maser), 45 

Venus and Cupid (Oldenburg), 89 

Venus with Mirror (Acc. di San Luca, Rome), 89 

Veronese (see Caliari, Paolo) 

Vibert, 105 

Vigilance (Ducal Palace), 77 
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Villot, gr 

Virtue and Vice (Frick Collection, U.S.A.), 89 
Vision, A (Rouen), 55 

Visitation (Lord Powis, Berkeley Square), 94 
Vittoria, Alessandro, 9, 43 


Waagen, 93 

Wandering a Cain (Prado), 97 

Watteau, 107 

Wedding-feast (Brera), 71 
(Dresden), 40 
(Louvre), 3, 49 ff. 
(Prado), 70 

Wickhoff, 27 

Winter and Spring (Maser), 45 

Bete and Strength (Frick Collection, U.S.A.), 

9 


Youth and Age (Ducal Palace), 20 
Yriarte, Charles, vii, 77, 98 


Zanetti, xiii, 30, 73 

Zelotti, 12, 14, 15, 16, 18, 20, 29, 30, 33, 37, 38, 
43, 59, 64, 89, 97, 99, 106 

Zuccaro, Frederico, 92, 99 

Zuccati, 52 
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